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LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 


(THe writer of the article in the last Number, on the “ Internal Sufferings of 
Russia from the War,” having intrusted to us his papers, containing his obser- 
vations during his residence in Russia, we extract from them the following 
intelligent statement of the Social Condition of the Russian people—a subject 
at present possessing unusual interest. Russia, the Power of all others which 
has most to fear from such a course, is now bringing on a War of Opinion in 
Europe, the political effects of which will in due time extend into her own 
dominions. In order to apprehend what may be the effects of such an event, 
we must first know the elements upon which the new ideas will have to work ; 
and viewed in this light, the following sober and authentic resumé of the 
social state of the Russian nation seems to us to possess more than ordinary 


importance in the present times.] 


Landed Proprietors—Nobles.—Many 
of the landed proprietors in Russia, 
especially the small ones, would like to 
see serfdom abolished, as it would be 
more profitable for them to cultivate 
their land with hired labourers than 
with serfs,who eat up the greater part of 
the produce. I am very well acquaint- 
ed with one small proprietor, who 
possesses about 1500 acres of land, 
and possibly some 70 or 80 peasants, 
and I know well that he does not get 
more than £100 per annum from his 
property. He is, however, an excep- 
tion to the general rule, being very 
easy with them; but it is not to be 
supposed that they are better off for 
that; on the contrary, they are in 
general much poorer than the peasants 
of the neighbouring great estates, 
though their master pays the poll-tax, 
which is never the case in large pro- 
perties, where there is more trade, and 
the peasant has an opportunity of dis- 
posing of his produce, and where there 
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are fairs held, which give him a 
chance of selling many little articles, 
such as hay, oats, &c. 

In general, the state of the smaller 
landowners is one much to be pitied, 
for in many cases they are as ignorant 
as their own peasants, and yet have 
all the pride of caste, which is in gene- 
ral very strong in Russia, where much 
of the old feudal feeling remains. If 
they enter the public service and leave 
home, their small properties become 
still smaller, as their means will not 
allow them to keep an intendant; nor 
is the service sufficiently remunera- 
tive to live at ease, or even without 
running into debt, for in general offi- 
cials are yery badly paid indeed. 
Of this I can give you an example in 
the case of a young man, the son of a 
small proprietor, who pinched himself 
in order to give his son a good educa- 
tion at the university, where lie re- 
mained till he was twenty-three years 
of age, when the father thought he 
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would be able to obtain some good 
government employment—at least 
that he would be at no further expense, 
After waiting nearly a year, he ob- 
tained a place with a salary of four 
roubles a-month, one of which was 
deducted for his rank, leaving him 
three (rather less than 10s. a-month) 
to provide himself with a lodging, 
table (which are to be had for about 
30s. a-month), clothing, and every- 
thing necessary for a gentleman! 
After that, is it wonderful that the 
Russian officials accept bribes @ tort 
et ad travers? 

None but nobles have the right 
to possess serfs, though it does not 
follow that all nobles possess them, 
for there is a very large class of poor 
nobles in Russia who possess nothing, 
never did possess anything, and are 
never likely to possess anything—and 
these are the most miserable of all the 
others; for they are nothing—neither 
peasants nor gentlemen. It will na- 
turally be asked how they became 
possessed of their nobility? They are 
for the most part sons of ambitious 
clerks of churches, &c., whose fathers 
or friends have taught them to read and 
write, and through the interest of some 
great man got them admitted into some 
government office as copying-clerks, 
where a receive a rank after a cer- 
tain number of years, and become 
noble, and of course their children too, 
who do as their fathers have done be- 
fore them—leading a wretched exist- 
ence, without any prospect of advance- 
ment, upon a miserable pittance, un- 
less they have great abilities for plun- 
der, when, by dint of accepting bribes, 
they get a small sum together. There 
is no sum so small that they will not 
accept: you may even offer them 
articles of wearing apparel !—anything ; 
and this latter is too frequently done 
when the poor suitor has nothing more 
to offer. I myself have given such 
small sums as 4d, and 6d. for trifling 
services which, they have seemed re- 
luctant to perform, which has always 
had the desired effect of accelerating 
their movements, and saved me the 
ennui of waiting half-an-hour for them 
to perform their duty. Some, again, 
of this class, live by going from house 
to house in the country. They stay 
at a house till the master gets tired of 
them; then he sends them to his 
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nearest neighbour, who does the like. 
The Russians in general are very 
hospitable; and in the country, where 
they lead a very solitary, monotonous 
life, are glad to see any one who can 
pouene them a little variety, as they 
1ave no sources of amusement what- 
ever except shooting or coursing; but 
when a man is not a sportsman, even 
these fail him, for books are very rare, 
very expensive, and not very interest- 
ing, on aecount of the extreme seve- 
rity of the censure that is exercised; 
a really good work is a great luxury, 
and seldom to be met with in a Rus- 
sian country-house; hence they are 
glad to see anybody who can give 
them~a little news, be it ever so 
stale. But I must give the Russians 
their due: they are, from highest to 


lowest, very hospitable; a general 


invitation there always means, in 
town, that you are expected to drop 
in two or three times a-week about 
dinner-time, and, without being asked, 
take your seat at table like one of the 
family. If you decline staying, they 
will feel quite hurt; even the very 
servants will press you to remain 
and take dinner with the family. 
When you are asked to go to the 
country, you are never expected 
te give any previous notice of your 
intended visit, but to go at any 
time you feel inclined; and you are 
sure to meet with a warm reception, 
and are expected to remain just as 
long as it may suit your own conve- 
nience. 

Some of the smaller proprietors, 
from leading such a solitary life, get 
into habits of beastly intoxication, in 
which they consume days and nights, 
while their property goes to ruin. I 
have even known instances where 
they have kept casks of spirits in their 
bedrooms, and been in the habit of 
crawling on all-fours from the bed to 
the cask—seldom being in a state to 
walk—drinking out of the tap, and 
then crawling back again to bed, to 
sleep till they should be ready to take 
another slight refreshment in the same 
manner. is must seem very much 
like exaggeration; but I can assure 
my readers that I advance nothing 
but the pure truth, and what fell un- 
der my own personal observation. 
Without doubt such are exceptional 
cases, and are soon brought to a conclu- 
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sion by death; but some can support 
this life for two or three years. 

One great cause of the poverty of 
the nobles is the subdivision of estates 
that takes place on the death of the 
proprietor. Every son has an equal 
share in the property, with an equal 
share of the debts. Some, though few, 
of them may acquire more land, and 
so add to their heritage ; but with the 
greater number the reverse is the 
case, 80 that the debts are increas- 
ed, and the estate in a similar way 
subdivided; and thus eventually the 
heirs are obliged to sell off their 
portions to pay the mortgage, or 
surrender the land to the crown, 
and the son of the late proprietor 
becomes a beggar. With all this 
before their eyes, they raise a terrible 
outery against the English law of 
majority, which, if it were the law of 
their country, would preserve it sol- 
vent, whereas they now have national 
bankruptey to look forward to. 

Many of the poorer class of nobles 
obtain admittance into the universi- 
ties at the expense of the crown, 
where they are educated as army 
surgeons, They receive their educa- 
tion, board, lodging, and clothing— 
everything during the time they are 
in the establishment—on condition 
that they serve the government during 
two years for every one they spend in 
the university, with the same emolu- 
ments that the other army surgeons 
receive, These men are generally 
very unfortunate, as they are for the 
most part appointed to situations for 
which there would be no volunteers— 
such as small forts in unhealthy parts 
of the Caucasus, in the interior of 
Siberia, or in the fleet, to which 
many Russians have a great aversion. 
There are not many of these crown 
students, as they are called, who do 
not feel Gender under a kind of 
noble slavery; for when once they 
have finished their studies, they can- 
hot, upon any consideration, refuse to 
serve, though they may obtain their 
liberty by paying, before they have 
finished, a certain sum for every year 
they have been on the establishment; 
but even then it requires power- 
ful influence to secure their libera- 
tion. Others are received into the 
faculties of mathematics and belles 
lettres, for the purpose of becoming 
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masters in the different educational 
establishments; but they always re- 
ceive appointments that others who 
are free will not accept. The num- 
ber of these is very small—army sur- 
geons are what the country wants, and 
will have. At the present moment 
there is a large bounty offered to all 
young men who are finishing their 
course of medicine to enter the army ; 
and instead of the five _ study 
that are generally required before they 
can pass, they are examined and 
passed in three years and a half if 
they volunteer, which, of courge, nine- 
tenths of them do, as those who re- 
main are very suspiciously looked on 
by the government as disaffected ; 
and they are expecting an order to 
join nolens volens—for tho want is 
now greater than ever it was before. 
[The results of this pernicious system 
were pointed out in the article in last 
month’s Number. ] 

The relation between the Nobles and 
their Serfs.—The relation between the 
peasant and his master, when looked 
upon on its fairest side, does not pre- 
sent anything very shocking either to 
the mind or feelings; for, with a kind 
master, the position of the serf is any- 
thing but pitiable in the southern dis- 
tricts of Russia, where the soil is very 
thinly peopled. ‘The serfs are obliged 
to give half their time to their mas- 
ter, and to do any work he may re- 
quire of them. Of course, the cultiva- 
tion of the land is their chief employ- 
ment, in which the women take their 
part as well as the men. The general 
arrangement is, that the peasant 
should work three days a-week for 
his master, and three days for him- 
self, during which time he tills his 
own plot of ground; and as land is 
very plentiful in those parts, he can 
always have as much as he chooses 
to plough; so that an industrious man 
will always have a great advantage 
over one that is idle, more so than in 
any other country. I have known 
instances of hard-working, labour- 
loving serfs, who possessed their 
20,000 or 30,000 roubles; but these 
instances are rare. Having worked 
the three days for his master, the serf 
is quite at liberty to work for wages, 
either for his richer or more fortu- 
nate neighbours, or for his master, 
which is very frequently done, as 
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it is not every one of them who 
possesses oxen, or the means of ftill- 
ing land on his own account. Those, 
however, who possess cattle, are 
obliged to bring their oxen with 
them when they go to their task, 
which are employed in ploughing, or 
anything else that requires draught 
cattle; and as the soil is very stiff, 
there are generally eight oxen yoked 
to each plough, and never less than 
six—so that the number required to 
cultivate some 5000 or 6000 acres 
of land is enormous. Where the 
master is an absentee, the intend- 
ant will sometimes force the serfs to 
work their own days without pay- 
ing them any wages, as he will pro- 
mise todo. The average rate that a 
labourer can earn is from 6d, to 8d. 
a-day ; but during hay-time his earn. 
ings are much greater—from 1s. to 
1s. 4d. a-day, with his food. 

In case of a failure of the harvest, 
every proprietor is obliged to feed his 
own peasants; and to provide against 
that emergency, there are established 
in every village what are called pro- 
vident magazines of corn, in which 
there is obliged to be kept a certain 
quantity of rye and barley—(I think 
it is three quarters for every soul; 
but as only the males are taken in 
the census, of course it will only give 
half that quantity per head). As it 
rarely happens that the harvest is a 
complete failure, these stores are sel- 
dom drawn upon more than two or 
three months in the worst of years, 
although, in the years 1848 and 1849, 
they were completely exhausted, on 
account of the failure of the crops for 
two successive years. In fact, in the 
spring of 1849, some places were ren- 
dered desert by the entire-population 
Lag oe want, and scurvy produced 
by bad living. Even in the best 
organised villages, where the owners 
spared neither pains nor expense, the 
mortality was fearful. In the most 
favoured districts the mortality was 
at the rate of from five to ten per 
cent. in the course of the winter. 
What is very remarkable is, that at 
this very time, at a distance of per- 
haps 300 miles, corn was very plentiful, 
and selling at prices little above the 
ordinary rates; but as the tracks were 
all broken up, there were no means of 
transporting it—there being no roads, 
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properly so ealled, in the interior of 
the country; and when the frost 
breaks up, the mud is more than knee- 
deep for a space of perhaps three 
weeks or a month, and sometimes two 
months, when the frost breaks up 
a early—as it did in the year 1849, 
and again in 1853. 

To give a faint idea of what a 
Russian road is like in its worst 
state, I shall just relate what occur- 
red to a friend of mine who was ob- 
liged to travel from Ekaterinoslav 
to Kharkoff in the month of March, 
1853; the distance is about 200 
versts, or 140 English miles, and is 
generally done in twenty-four hours 
or less in the winter or summer. He 
was quite alone, without servant or 
luggage, except a small portmanteau, 
and travelled in the ordinary post- 
waggon, which will not weigh alto- 
gether more than 3 or 4 ewt.—had five 
post-horses to it, the usual number 
being three; and, notwithstanding all 
this, he was seven days and six nights 
on the road, travelling day and night, 
as is the custom in Russia, there being 
no inns on the road where to stop. 
Now, if travelling 7 post is attended 
with so many difficulties in the spring 
of the year, what must be the ex- 
pense and trouble of transporting 
corn at that time? It is utterly im- 
possible, for its value would be 
doubled in about twenty-five miles ! 
I remember the attempt being made 
for rather less than a hundred miles 
with horses, but over such fearful 
roads they could not load more than 
4 or 5 ewt. to each horse: about a 
third of the horses perished on the 
road, and a portion of the corn was 
consequently abandoned, while the 
keep of the cattle on the journey cost 
as much, or more, than the corn it- 
self, for hay was very dear that year; 
and they were about a month going 
and returning—the men and horses 
being all that time away, and con- 
sequently unable to do any useful 
labour. 

The sufferings of the people during 
the years 1848 and 1849 were really 
dreadful. At that time I was in the 
town of K—-— ; and as there are never 
any accounts published of the calami- 
ties that may befall the people, of 
course it was only afterwards that I 
obtained my information from medica] 
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men, who were sent by the government 
to inquire into the state of affairs, and 
to render such assistance as the state 
of things required, from the stewards 
of estates, and from the proprietors 
themselves, who were resident on their 
properties at the time. There was 
one who, I remember, told me that 
he was obliged to leave his village, 
which was a small one, as all his 

ts were dead, and he only 
made his escape with one man, who 
was his servant—that all the others 
were lying dead in their huts, with- 
out anybody to bury them. Scurvy 
in its most malignant form was the 
disease that carried them off, which 
was no doubt produced by improper 
food, for in many instances straw was 
chopped up and mixed with the flour 
to make bread, which at the best of 
times is not very good, being quite 
black, and very coarse in appearance. 
Of this the quantity was so small that 
it was insufficient to keep body and 
soul together. 

Happily for the country, it is not 
often that this state of things occurs, 
but then it was produced by the 
cholera in 1847 and 1848 and bad har- 
vests combined. 

The want of medical aid is severely 
felt in all parts of the empire, for the 
immense number of surgeons required 
for the army completely drains all the 
establishments of their medical stu- 
dents, and leaves the country a prey 
to all the diseases known, . which, 
when serious, are generally fatal. 
In a large district, containing perhaps 
four or five hundred square miles, 
there will be not more than two 
doctors, and sometimes only one. It 
is true that some of the larger pro- 
prietors, who reside on their own pro- 
perty, keep constantly a medical man 
in their house ; but these instances are 
very rare, though on most large 
estates there are two or three barber- 
surgeons who understand cupping and 
are and just enough of medicine 
to do harm. I know a large estate 
of upwards of two thousand males, 
and with the females about double that 
number, without any medical man ; 
and the nearest town is distaat fifty 
miles, where resides the district doc- 
tor, who has as far to go in every 
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direction, so that when sent for he 
may be as far on the other side of the 
town. But the peasants themselves 
have more faith in charms than physic, 
which they can only be prevailed 
upon to take with difficulty. As for 
restricting them to any particular diet, 
it is useless to attempt it, unless you 
can shut them up in a room and serve 
them yourself. 

The corporal punishment of serfs is 
very common—in fact, of hourly occur- 
rence, and very often arbitrarily admi- 
nistered, though, according to the law, 
no proprietor of serfs can give more 
than fifteen blows with a stick at one 
time; but this limitation is never 
attended to, because the peasant can 
get no possible redress, as the very 
man to whom he ought to apply in 
such a case is often a guest at his 
master’s table, and known to be in 
his pay.* But notwithstanding all 
this, when the master is a kind- 
hearted man, and resident upon his 
own property, the peasants look up 
to him like their father and protector ; 
and it often happens even now, though 
some years ago it was much more 
frequent, that the free peasants will 
come and beg to be set down as serfs, 
knowing, at the same time, that they 
cannot recover their liberty again. 
It is when the master is a cruel man, 
which the majority of them are not, or 
when the property is left to the care 
of intendants and agents, that the poor 
peasants suffer most: they are ground 
down to supply either the avarice of 
the men to whose care they are com- 
mitted—who are, for the most part, 
Poles—or in order to support their 
master, who is revelling in al] the 
luxury of the capital, or possibly 
Paris, and who has not the slightest 
idea as to the means by which his 
luxuries are procured; nor does he 
wish to know. This last case is cer- 
tainly the exception to the rule, and 
only occurs when a man is living be- 
yond his means. 

On most large estates there is gene- 
rally about 20 per cent. of the entire 

opulation who are domestic servants, 

iliffs, or task-masters, who are di- 
vided into classes, the highest of whieh 
is pricashchick, or a man to transmit, 
orders ; to these is the task assigned of 
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seeing that the intendant’s orders are 
punctually obeyed. Under them again 
come desiatnicks, who are always 
placed over the men at their work, to 
see that they do not shirk their duty. 
Beside servants and bailiffs, there are 
storekeepers, distillers (there is gene- 
rally a distillery in every large vil- 
lage), shepherds, neatherds, carpenters, 
jviners, and a great many other trades 
that are carried on in the villages. In 
the village where I resided some 
years, we had some very good tailors, 
and even bookbinders, who, of course, 
were apprenticed in the neighbouring 
towns; and the embroidery that used 
to be done by a number of young girls 
was really astonishing. None of 
these things, however, are to be found 
-where the master is an absentee. 
Not only those who hold any office of 
this kind are. exempted from more 
laborious work, but their families are 
seldom called upon to work with the 
rest, and consequently all their Jabour 
goes to make up for the constant .em- 
ployment of the heads, who receive no 
wages except during the hay-making 
season, when all hands are turned out 
and a great many more hired, as the 
quantity of hay made for sheep-fodder 
is something fabulous. The greater 
part of the men employed constantly 
enjoy great advantages over the 
others, as, their families being quite 
free to work for them, the greater 
the number of children, the greater 
the quantity of labour, and the greater 
the amount of produce, and con- 
sequently riches, of the head of the 
family. 

None of the peasants can marry 
without the previous consent of their 
master; nor can they intermarry with 
those of neighbouring villages with- 
out the consent of both owners, and 
then the owner of the bride generally 
makes her a present to the master of 
the bridegroom, who of course does 
the same on a similar occasion; but 
such matches are of very rare occur- 
rence. 

The greatest grievance that both 
proprietors and peasants have to 
complain of, is the frequent. levies 
of soldiers, which is a great burden 
upon them. But it is here the master 
shows his greatest power, as he has 
the right to send whoever he may 
think proper; and, of course, if he has 
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a drunkard, a thief, or a man with any 
other great moral defect, he is made a 
soldier of; or if there be a man who is 
too clever (i.e., understands too well 
his position, and is likely to breed dis- 
content among the others), he, too, is 
sent for a soldier; in fact, all who are 
likely to be in the way. During the 
present war, the number they have been 
obliged to send is enormous; but the 
details of this have been given in our 
previous paper. 

In all the southern governments 
there are great numbers of Jews, who 
are not allowed to live in the north- 
ern, who are encouraged on many of 
the large estates under a pretence of 
commerce, but really because they 
pay the owner for permission to live 
there; and they cause great distress 
to the poor serfs by letting them have 
the corn-brandy (nearly all the drink- 
ing houses are kept by Jews) on cre- 
dit, and then taking their produce at 
half its real value, thus robbing the 
poor fellows*of their hard-earned money. 
The lower orders of Russians are 
generally much addicted to drinking, 
which is not so much to be wondered 
at, when it is taken into consideration 
that the corn-brandy of the country 
is not much dearer than good beer is 
in this country, and at the same time 
stronger than our gin. When an in- 
habitant of the Ukraine can get a glass 
of his favourite liquor, he is ‘happy, 
though you never see them merry 
when intoxicated, but always more or 
less thoughtful ; and if they sing, their 
songs are always of a melancholy 
description ; their dances, indeed, have 
very little animation in them. The 
old feeling of freedom that existed in 
the time of the Hetmans is gone, and 
almost forgotten by these degenerate 
porojtsi, who in 
eastern Europe played a not unim- 
portant part in the fate of nations. 
They have one very beautiful allegory 
of the fate of their country in a song 
said to have been composed by Ma- 
zeppa, but nobody appears now to 
understand it. Mazeppa himself is 
execrated by the people, and you can- 
not insult a man more than by calling 
him Mazeppa. 

The most interesting sight perhaps 
to be seen in Little, or rather New 
Russia, is the steppes during the hay- 
making season. ‘Then these vast soli- 
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tudes become thickly sprinkled over 
with an active population; where be- 
fore all was solitude, now appears 
life; the mower re-setting his scythe, 
its sharp passage through the stiff 
long grass, the hum of voices, the cries 
of the overseers of the workmen,—all 
serve to enliven a scene that at all 
other times oppresses one with a sense 
of deep solitude. The immensity of the 
tracts of grass-growing land on some 
estates is really amazing; I know on 
_one estate 20,000 acres of grassin one 
piece. The number of hands required 
to make the hay is in proportion to the 
size of the hay-field. In this spot I 
have frequently seen from five to seven 
hundred men, women, and children at 
work together: the men cut the grass, 
and the others rake it together, and 
form it into cocks when it becomes 
dried by the heat of the sun. To turn 
it as in England is entirely out of the 
question, on account of the immensity 
of the quantity. As the grass falls so 
it dries. It is also stacked on the 
spot, being drawn to the stack by 
oxen, 

Masters and Servanis—The ser- 
vants, for the greater part, are the 
serfs of their masters; or when the 
latter do not possess any of their own, 
they hire them from those who do. 
In the northern governments, where 
the population is much denser than 
in the south, I believe it is a very 
common thing for the proprietor to 
give his serf a kind of ticket-of-leave 
on condition that he pays him a 
certain sum annually for this privi- 
lege; the serfs then become domestic 
servants, or, possibly knowing a trade, 
become journeymen, and sometimes 
masters, themselves: when the latter 
case occurs, their owners frequently 
recall them to the village again, which 
of course they object to, and are 
made to pay a good price for their 
freedom. When a servant is a serf, 
and is guilty of anything that may 
appear to his master against the rules 
of his house, the police are sent for, 
and the delinquent is walked off to 
receive a good flogging—not with the 
knout, however, but simply with a 
bunch of rods like a schoolboy ; or he 
is put into solitary confinement, ac- 
cording to the request of his master, 
no inquiry whatever being made as 
to why he is punished, if the order 
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for punishment be accompanied by 
the present of a rouble to the police 
officer. Men are punished in this way 
by mistake, and no notice taken of it. 

he men themselves do not consider 
it as any disgrace to be flogged, 
and they even boast of how much 
they can support. I could never 
see that this system produced any 
beneficial result; on the contrary, it 
only hardened the men, who said that 
if they were flogged for nothing this 
time, it should be for something the 
next. A coachman who was driving 
into a pemey met another coming 
out, and as neither the horses of the 
one nor the other could be made to 
back, there was a stoppage for foot- 
passengers that lasted two or three 
minutes. An officer of police happen- 
ing to be passing at the time, ordered 
his soldiers to take one of them off 
to the: police, where he was severely 
flogged for what was no fault of his. 
If a droshki-driver overcharges or is 
impudent, you have only to tell him 
to drive to the police, and he falls at 
your feet, and will not only return 
you the over-charge or bey your par- 
don, as the case may be, but offer to 
buy you off with a present, because 
he knows he will not. only receive 
his flogging, but be made to pay smart- 
ly too, and perhaps lose one of his 
horses. 

The servants frequently conduct 
themselves badly, on purpose to be sent 
to the villageagain. Some masters are 
notorious for ill-using their servants, 
knocking them about, pulling their 
hair, merely for their amusement. 
The servants also are rarely to be 
depended on, being much ‘addicted to 
petty theft, so that nothing can be 
left about the room that is not under 
lock and key. . They rarely, however, 
attempt anything on a grand scale, 
Sometimes ay will, when pushed to 
extremity by the cruelty they experi- 
ence at the hands of a master, revenge 
themselves by trying to take his life, 
and generally effectually. One must 
be especially careful with servants 
who are very obliging, as they have 
frequently an interested motive in 
gaining the confidence of their mas- 
ters,—they are police spies. There 
is a much greater degree of famili- 
arity between master and servant 
than elsewhere. This arises from 
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the fact of the servants being slaves, 
and about their master’s person from 
infancy; but they are not the more 
to be trusted for that. This, however, 
is not asserting that all servants are 
spies, but there is known to be a large 
proportion among them. This is the 
cause why the French language is so 
extensively employed in society, for, 
with that language, one has no ne- 
cessity for learning Russian (which 
few foreigners do), except to speak to 
the servants. Within the last four or 
five years, however, the Russian 
language has come into more general 
use, from a feeling of patriotism— 
real or pretended; but it is 20 un- 
common thing to meet people, ladies 
especially, who speak French much 
better than their own language, which 
they term barbarous, and always give 
the preference to the elegant stranger. 
The late Emperor was always pleased 
when he found a foreigner who could 
speak Russian, which is really a very 
fine language, though at present little 
cultivated ; it contains all the elements 
of a fine tongue, though very difficult 
for both natives and foreigners. 

The nobles keep a great number of 
servants in their houses, especially in 
the villages, chiefly men and boys, 
who are very often extremely ragged, 
but that matters not if every one 
in the house have his servant, who 
dees little else all day than sleep, for 
nowhere is one so badly waited on as 
in Russia. It seems a general rule, 
that the more numerous the servants, 
the worse the attendance. I am quite 
convinced that whoever has been in 
the interior of Russia will bear me 
out in this assertion. On entering a 
house you have a servant given you, 
whose sole duty is to attend to your 
wants, which he understands to mean 
presenting you all your clothes while 
dressing, at the same time assisting 
you to put them on if necessary, tak- 
ing them off when you undress, and 
sleeping outside your door in the 
entr’acies of these operations. They 
do, however, pretend to make your 
bed and clean your room, but it is 
only a pretence. If you should be so 
etifeetitante as to have for attendant 
a son of nature fresh from his native 
fields, you must expect to have a 

eat amount of trouble with him, for 

e will know nothing of the uses of 
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any of the utensils necessary in civil- 
ised life, and will frequently make the 
most ludicrous applications of them. 
Crown Peasants.—The state of the 
free peasants, or rather the peasants 
of the crown, is in theory much bet- 
ter than that of those belonging to 
private individuals, but: practically it 
is much worse, as they are subjected 
to the tyranny of petty officials, who 
ind them down to the lowest degree. 
hey have no task-work, and the land 
belonging to the community is equally 
divided. They are only bound to 
furnish a certain proportion of corn 
every year to the Pas granary, 
which, in case of need, is supplied to 
them, or goes to the benefit of the 
crown, as at the present time of war; 
besides this they are subjected to an 


‘annual poll-tax for each male, and 


required to furnish horses for any 
official who may be travelling through 
the country on the crown service, or 
for the transport of any stores that be- 
long to the government, for which they 
receive no payment. These are their 
chief duties ; and they have the privi- 
lege of drawing lots for soldiers, with 
the liberty to circulate over the empire, 
which many of them do, engaging in 
trade, and even making considerable 
fortunes; they have also the right of 
changing their denomination, and be- 
coming merchants in towns by paying 
for the guild. The officers of the rural 
police oppress them very much, tak- 
ing from them anything they may 
fancy; and woe be to the unfortunate 
man who should think of refusing 
them what they demand. In that 
case, their revenge is something simi- 
lar to the tale told in the chapter 
on bribery (see infra, p. 285) in 


‘which they are made to give up all 


they have, in some instances even 
to borrow or steal, to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice! They have often 
soldiers quartered upon them, who 
tyrannize over them toa fearful extent, 
and appear to glory in the idea that 
they have some one upon whom they 
can wreak their revenge for the 
tyranny of their officers. There is 
nothing the peasant fears so much as 
to have soldiers quartered upon him, 
for, by bitter experience, he knows 
that neither his wife nor his property 
will be respected. The soldier will 
take whatever he thinks proper for 
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his own use, and not unfrequently 
steal for the use of his officer, the 
ideas of the officers on the score of 
honesty being as lax as those of the 


men. 
I will now attempt to describe 
the interior of a Little Russian hut. 
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1. Lobby ; 2. Door: 8. Chimney; 4. Stove or 
oven; 5. Seat or bench running all round the 
toom; 6. Large chest that serves for a table. 


It is built by inserting a number of 
posts into the ground at distances of 
about four feet from each other, 
which are wattled between, with 
spaces left for the doors, and three 
or four small holes, about nine inches 
or a foot square, for windows. This 
done, the walls are plastered with 
mud (this is the work of the women) 
till they acquire a thickness of about 
five or six inches, and the building, 
when covered in with straw, is com- 
plete: there remain only to be pro- 
vided the internal fittings and furni- 
‘ture, consisting of a stove that occu- 
pies about a third of the room, with 
a wattled chimney in the lobby, a 
bench of planks running round the 
room, and a large box or chest that 
is placed in the opposite corner of the 
room to the stove, and serves for a 
table as well as for a general recep- 
tacle for all the mobile property of 
the family. The stove in front is 
built nearly up to the ceiling, but 
behind there is a large opening, 
which serves as a bed for the aged 
members of the family; for in this 
one room of about ten feet square 
you generally find three genera- 
tions—the patriarch and his wife, 
with two or three married sons and 
daughters, with their children. The 
old folks, as we have said, sleep upon 
the stove, the other members of the 
family upon the benches or earthen 
floor; they have generally no beds 
but their sheepskins, their tall. eaps 
serving them as pillows. In Russia 
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Proper I have been fold, they carry 
these things still farther, by keeping 
all the family together for centuries, 
and adding to- the house as it 
increases ; But in Little Russia the 
children leave their homes when the 
parents die, giving up the hut to one of 
the family, who pays the others their 
share, which of course is very small 
in amount, as the whole would not 
cost more to construct than £4 
or £5. ’ 

The Little Russians are very clean- 
ly in their persons and houses, com- 
ared to the inhabitants of Russia 

roper: the houses are generally 
nicely whitewashed both inside and 
out, and have, when new, a very 
pretty appearance. The costume of 
the men in summer consists of a 
shirt and drawers of very coarse 
home-made linen: the drawers are 
made very wide, like Turkish trousers : 
to these are added boots and a svitka, 
with a tall cap made of Jamb-skin, 
with wool outwards. On holidays and 
great occasions the svitka is made 
of coarse undyed wool, and fastened 
with a button, and at the waist with 
a belt of some gaudy colour. In the 
winter they add a sheepskin fur, 
and that completes their wardrobe. 
The costume of the women consists 
of a shirt reaching to the knees, 
and a piece of coarse undyed cloth 
bound round the waist, and ne 
also to the knees, leaving the feet an 
legs bare; boots like the men, except 
that sometimes they are red-or 
ellow, and a svitka, are added for 
holidays. The girls: wear on their 
heads a fillet, with long streamers of 
various-coloured ribbons down the 
back, or a coronet of rudely-made 
gaudy paper flowers; the married 
women tie up their heads in a 
kerehief, hiding all their hair; in 
the winter they also add the sheep- 
skin fur. The women, however, have 
many variations in their costume 
there as everywhere: the petticoat is 
often made of parti-coloured printed 
cotton, and’the svitka of blue calico, 
with a number of red worsted tails 
sown on to it like ermine. 

There are few trades followed in 
the crown villages, so that they have 
to make a great many things for. 
themselves or go without them, or 
wait till there is a fair somewhere in 
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the neighbourhood, when they can 
lay in a stock of necessary articles 
that cannot be produced at home. 
These fairs are very curious in their 
way, and generally collect all the 
peasantry of the adjoining villages, 
with a good sprinkling of the smaller 
class of proprietors, who have not 
the means of going often to the 
town. The goods chiefly sold are 
pots for cooking, and dishes of coarse 
earthenware, hardware goods, small 
windows ready glazed, common print- 
ed calicoes, cheap ribbons, paper 
flowers, ear-rings of copper gilt, of 
the very commonest description, 
grocery and indifferent wines from 
the Crimea and the Don for the 
small gentry, tanned hides,~ boots 
and shoes, rough wheels for bullocks’ 
ears, and the cars themselves. Here 
it is that the peasants dispose of 
their spare stock and corn. Their 
horses are generally sold to and 
bought of the gypsies, who attend 
the fairs in great numbers, and are 
very expert in cheating in their deal- 
ings, as well as in horse-stealing. 
Their oxen, sheep, &c., are generally 
bought by dealers or exchanged 
amongst themselves ; the corn usually 
finds its way into the hands of the 
Jews, who contrive to make a rich 
harvest out of these gatherings. On 
the whole, the scene has a very 
animated appearance, but it is one 
which must be seen to be thoroughly 
appreciated. On one side you see a 
group of the swarthy sons of Egypt 
examining the merits of a horse, and 
huckstering for the price with; some 
sturdy peasant witha fine beard; on 
the other, a Jew pedlar trying to 
dispose of his wares, and swearing 
that his copper ear-rings are solid 
gold; here a woman in holiday attire 
is bargaining for pots in which to 
cook her borsheh ;* there a priest, with 
long hair and beard and sweeping 
robes, buying incense for his church, 
haggling with the huckster, and giving 
his blessing to some one at the same 
time. A little on the outskirts of the 
fair is erected a booth for the sale of 
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kvast and tea; opposite to this is the 
brandy-shop, where most of the horse 
and cattle bargains are concluded, 
and where some of the purchase- 
money is left under the name of 
muggeritch.t But the finest sight of 
all the fair is what is called krasni- 
riad, or the street of the finery, 
which is usually displayed on tempo- 
rary shelves, and covered in with 
coarse canvass, each merchant adding 
his piece to form a long covere 
avenue; and here you will generally 
find congregated all the belles of the 
country, in yellow and red boots, 
with streamers flying, or flowers op 
their heads, buying ornaments in 
order to touch the hearts of the 
swains with love, or those of their 
companions with envy; or perhaps 
you may find some rustic lover pur- 
chasing presents for his lady-love. 
In all this assemblage of rude uncul- 
tivated people—I have seen as many 
as four or five thousand of them con- 
gregated together—there are never 
any serious disturbances; all is order 
and quiet; they seem pleased and 
amused with the rude gaiety of the 
scene, and enjoy it till it becomes 
dark, when some go to their homes, 
others to the brandy-shop; while 
those who have goods lie down and 
go to sleep upon them, no matter 
how inclement the weather. These 
fairs in the winter generally last a 
week, but in summer rarely more 
than one or two days, as time is 
very valuable during hay-making and 
harvest. If it were not for these 
institutions, there would be no 
possibility of the peasants procurin 
anything besides what was produc 
in his own village, where he would 
lead the life of a kind of Robinson 
Crusoe in the society of others like 
himself. 

The serfs, in general, have very 
limited ideas on the subject of reli- 
gion, as they, for the greater part, 
can neither read nor write; they go 
to church, where they repeat, with 
great devotion, a certain number of 
Aves and Paternosters in their own 





* A kind of soup made with eabbage and other vegetables. 
+ A sour liquor, made from rye flour, which is also used in the preparation of 


borsheh. 


t In striking all bargains with a Little Russian, it is always a question as to who 
shall find muggeritch, or drinking money, as nothing can be done without drink. 
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language, or rather Slavonic, and 


cross themselves while the priest is © 


ceiebrating mass, which is done with 
more or less pomp according to the 
occasion, or the riches of the church. 
if you ask a peasant, where is God? 
he will generally point to the corner 
of the room, where there are hangin 
one or more coarse, badly-execute 
paintings, representing some of their 
saints, and which he is firmly per- 
suaded are so many gods. This will, 
perhaps, create a smile of pity in Eng- 
land, but it is the natural result of 
their uneducated state, which pre- 
stludes them from understanding all 
abstract ideas. They must have some- 
thing corporeal—something they can 
see and feel; consequently, to abolish 
these would be to do away with all 
religion in their eyes. In their way 
they are very religious: I have even 
known some of them who, when they 
are about to commit a sin, will cover 
carefully their images, that God may 
not see what they are about. They 
are very strict in their fasts, which 
are very severe, as neither milk, butter, 
eggs, nor anything that is produced by 
animals, is permitted; and of course 
animal food is forbidden. The principal 
and longest fastis, of course, Lent, when 
they do not even eat fish during the 
first and last weeks, nor on Wednes- 
days and Fridays; from Good Friday 
till after mass on Easter-day, man 
of them eat nothing, but spend their 
time in watching, fasting, and pray- 
ing, being firmly persuaded that Christ 
dies and rises again every year at this 
time. But when the mass is over on 
Easter-day (generally about 4 a.m.), 
ample amends is made for the long 
fast, by stuffing to a degree that is 
really disgusting to look at and think 
of: nor is the brandy-cup forgotten ; 
for, during the three days that Easter 
lasts, it is almost a sin not to be drunk ; 
nor are the priests backward in setting 
the example in both eating and drink- 
ing. There is another curious custom, 
which is universal throughout the em- 
pire—that of kissing: you frequently 
see two men, who can hardly keep 
their legs, stop and uncover in the 
streets, one saying, “Christos vos- 
kres,” the other answering, “ Vi-istino 
voskres ;” they kiss each other three 
times on alternate cheeks, and then 
walk on to perform the same ceremony 
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with the next acquaintance they may 
happen to meet. They are blindly 
attached to their religion; and this 
has been the means employed to arouse 
their enthusiasm for the present war, 
which, I am told, has been very suc- 
cessful in Russia Proper; but in 
Southern Russia it has only met with 
partial success, for there the people 
are not strongly attached to the pater- 
nal government of the Czar, and still 
have many traditions of their former 
freedom, before the hated Mazeppa. 
They think themselves the only ortho- 
dox nation in the world, and all others 
they call Bussermann, or infide]. They 
have very curious notions of the rest of 
the world, and regard all foreign coun- 
tries as so many provinces belonging to 
the Czar. I have frequently been told 
that the Turks, ineited by the French 
and English, have revolted, and that 
the latter, finding that the Turks were 
not able to do anything against the 
White Czar alone, had revolted too, 
although they, the peasants, could not 
understand why the French and Eng- 
lish should revolt, since, by all ac- 
counts, they were much better off than 
the Russian peasants, who were the 
Czar’s own particular people. That 
is their idea of the present war, and, 
of course, the rebels are to be utterly 
destroyed by the power of the Czar; 
for they reason, that, if they were to 
revolt, they, who are a great people, 
would soon be annihilated; what must 
it then be for those whom they esteem 
insignificant in proportion to their 
knowledge of them ? 

The priests are objects of great ve- 
neration, although many of them are 
not far removed, in point of education, 
from their flock. I have met with 
those who could scarcely read, except 
their church books, which they had 
learned by rote. There are, however, 
many who are well educated, and 
even learned, but these are chiefly in 
towns. These are the two extremes, 
whereas the great body of them can 
read and write, and understand enough 
of the dogmas of the Russo-Greek 
Church to keep the people in their 
present state. Here also we find the 
same system of feeing going on as 
elsewhere; for if they take a fancy to 
anything that a peasant possesses, the 
owner knows that it is no longer his 
property, or he will not receive abso- 
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lution when he goes to confession ; or 
the priest may refuse to bury any of 
his family that may die, or to baptize 
his children, or he may even excommuni- 
eatehim. All elasses fall upon the poor 
peasant! Their greatest oppressors 
are the rural police, who exact from 
them to their last. shirt when they 
ean. I knew one very intelligent man 
among the crown peasants, who said 
that his position would be very well 
for an uneducated man like himself, if 
it were not for the eruel and unjust 
exactions of these locusts. These were 
his very words. He was always glad 
when I talked of England and the 
people there, which I did but very 
cireumspectly : he made frequent and 
very shrewd comparisons between the 
two countries, but could not under- 
stand how the upper classes could 
exist if there were no serfdom, or how 
we could get soldiers if we had not 
the same system as that existing in 
Russia. When I told him how our 
soldiers were paid and treated, he only 
wondered how it was that every man 
was not a soldier. That the law was 
alike for rich and poor he could under. 
stand, and remarked that it was the 
wish of the Emperor that it should be 
so in Russia, but that those who were 
charged with the execution of it there 
had all the power in their own hands; 
that there was no redress for the poor 
peasant, who must suffer till the 
change came that would sweep away 
all their oppressors. He could not ex- 
plain what change was to take place, 
but. was fully persuaded that it must 
come; and if it were not for the ques- 
tion of religion mixed up in the pre- 
sent war, I am fully convinced that 
this would be looked upon as the time 
for effecting that change. 

The peasantry (as was shown in our 
last Number) have to endure. great 
hardships when troops pass through 
their district. The passage of troops 
in Russia presents many singular and 
striking features. Every Russian re- 
giment is composed of four battalions, 
each a thousand strong. On the march, 
two of these battalions are sent on, 
followed by the other two, at the in- 
terval of a day or two. These batta- 
lions are broken up into companies of 
two hundred men each, under a cap- 
tain, and directed to hold a parallel 
course. These companies are again 
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subdivided into detachments of about 
fifty, and take their way among the 
villages, only concentrating before 
entering a large town, so that they 
generally march over about double the 
actual distance by the road. It is a 
curious sight to meet one of these de- 
tachments on the march. In front of 
each party generally marehes a man 
singing military snatches, with a tam- 
bourine, or some such instrument, to 
keep up the spirit of his comrades, 
while the others join him in the eho- 
rus. The effeet of this is very strange, 
surrounded as one is by the dreary 
landseape of a Russian winter, with-, 
out tree, house, or human being in 
sight—nothing but snow both above 
and below, fer the atmosphere seems 
impregnated with it, as the air of 
London is with smoke—there, in the 
midst of such a wilderness, to meet a 
body of armed men, with one of them 
at their head, singing, and perhaps 
dancing some war-dance. 

Russian Travelling—Many persons 
may have given accounts of the dif- 
ferent modes of travelling in Russia, 
but they for the most part have only 
travelled on the roads and better ways 
of communieation, where no great 
difficulties exist; it is in the interior 
of the country that all the pleasures 
and pains of Russian travelling are to 
be found. If you want to go to any 
place where there is no post-road, you 
must hire a kibiika (unless you have 
a carriage of your own) and three 
horses. A kibitka is, properly speak- 
ing, merely an ne covering of 
matting that can be put on to a wag- 
gon or sledge: as the kibitka is useless 
without the vehicle, the one name is 
applied to everything that is covered 
in this way. With this you do about 
fifty miles a-day, stopping at night to 
rest the horses in miserable huts, 
where frequently you can *procure 
nothing but black bread and a little 


‘milk, with straw or hay to lie upon, if 


you prefer sleeping in the huts, where 
vermin are generally very abundant, 
and the hut Swial. The best way, 
and that generally adopted in summer- 
time, is to sleep in the kibitka. Every 
little luxury or convenience you must 
carry with you, or do without it; cups 
and saucers, knives and. forks, plates 
and dishes, are things unknown in a 
Russian hut. All these things are 
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sold packed in neat boxes for travel- 
ling, and without one of these boxes 
few travel. In fine weather, or in the 
winter when the roads are good, it is 
very bearable; but in the spring and 
autumn it is fearful to be obliged 
to travel, with the mud more than 
knee-deep; for there are no roads 
in the interior of the country, but 
merely a broad strip of land that 
is set apart for the use of travellers, 
and called by courtesy a road; there- 
fore it is easy to suppose what travel- 
ling must be through a rich alluvial 
soil, in which you have no hard bot- 
tom, but the heavier the vehicle, the 
deeper it sinks. 

I have already given, at page 272, 
an example of what travelling is in 
spring, over such a mockery of roads 
as I have described. The Russians 
say that this state of things only lasts 
about three months in the year, and 
not always that, while at the other 
seasons you ean travel faster than in 
many other countries. This is so far 
true: I have often done myself twelve 
miles an hour with a post ¢lega; but 
it frequently happens that, at the very 
time you most want to use despatch, 
you are detained by bad roads or want 
of horses, which is another grievance 
that all travellers are subject to, having 
frequently to wait hours for horses, 
which are not kept in sufficient num- 
ber to supply the demand. Besides 
all these ineonveniences, there is 
another that must not be lost sight of. 
The ordinary way of harnessing the 
horses is three abreast—one in the 
shafts, whieh are drawn tight to a bow 
attached to the eollar of the shaft- 
horse ; and it is the spring of this bow 
that keeps the horse in his place, for he 
has no traces te draw with: the other 
two horses are attached by ropes to a 
kind of outrigger at the sides. Now, 
neither the ropes nor any other parts 
of the harness are ever examined to 
test their capabilities, but everything 
is made to serve till it gives way ; an 
there is generally a breakage of some- 
thing to detain the traveller during 
every other station upon an average. 
The repair of these things does not res 
quire much time, it is true; but when 
they oecur frequently during a long 
journey, then about one hour in ten is 
lost in repairing damages. In conse- 
quence of the extreme difficulty of tra- 
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velling, appointments are never kept 
with any degree of punctuality. Even 
in the towns, where there are few paved 
streets, it is no uncommon thing to 
see vehicles sticking fast in the mud. 
I have seen carts loaded with mer- 
chandise obliged to be dug out, and 
have passed through streets in droskies 
with the soft mud creer under my 
legs, while my feet have been on the 
driver’s back to keep them out of if. 
In some government towns the ladies 
have been known to pay visits with 
oxen to draw their earriages. Picture 
to yourself, fair reader, if possible, 
our carriage driven up to a door by 
ullock-drivers, to the sound of T'sob, 
tsobi (the ordinary words addressed by 
a Little Russian peasant to make his 
oxen go), and leaving your cards, or 
going to a ball in the same manner. 
Siberian Convicts.—Those poor con- 
victs condemned to Siberia suffer a 
martyrdom before they reach their 
final place of punishment. There they 
are made to work in the mines, and 
only allowed to see daylight once a- 
year; or some, for minor offences, are 
allowed to work on the surface: others, 
again, are sent to colonise the country, 
which is covered with snow nine 
months in the year; while the nobles 
are merely sent to the towns, where 
they live under strict surveillance 
of the police. I have been told by 
many persons who have inhabited 
Tobolsk and other towns, that the 
society to be met with there is most 
superior, being for the most part com- 
posed of political exiles, and conse- 
quently of men of good aequirements, 
chiefly Poles. The common people, 
before being sent away, are generally 
sentenced to receive a certain number 
of lashes with an instrument called a 
pleit, or knout, which is a thick leather 
plaited thong about a yard long, at- 
tached to a handle about the same 
length. The eriminal is paraded 
through the town with the execu- 
tioner and a priest, accompanied by a 
drum to eall attention, and a guard 
of soldiers; he is then taken to the 
seaffold, which is generally erected in 
some conspicuous place in the town; 
here he is bound and stripped, and 
the executioner takes his place at a 
few yards’ distanee. Upon his eryin, 
“ Boware!” he walks slowly up, an 
strikes the culprit across the back 
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from the shoulder to the hip; he then 
walks slowly back again to his place, 
where he remains a short time, ery- 
ing again Beware! and striking across 
the back in an opposite direction. As 
every stroke generally draws blood, 
and as they are delivered at intervals of 
about two minutes, there are few who 
can support more than fifteen blows 
at a time, some not more than five. 
When the unfortunate wretch has re- 
ceived as many blows as the medical 
man present thinks he can support 
without endangering his life, he is 
taken to the hospital, where he is 
kept till he is in a fit state to receive 
the remainder, or a portion of his 
sentence, which is only the prelude to 
his long and painful journey to the 
dreary regions of northern Asia. 
Travelling Convicts,—When they set 
out, they have gyves riveted to their 
legs, and are made to walk with these, 
which are excessively painful, chafing 
the ankles dreadfully. These are re- 
moved about every four or five hun- 
dred miles for two or three days, when 
they are-allowed to rest. While on 
the march, they are allowed three 
copecks per diem to provide them- 
selves with all the necessaries of life— 
that is, a little less than a penny far- 
thing! Some of them—serfs whe are 
sent by their masters for no particular 
offence, but simply because they are 
obnoxious to them—have no fetters 
on their legs, but are chained together 
with long chains in groups of four. 
The women are never chained. 
Merchants.—The class of merehante 


in Russia is perhaps the most truly - 


national, the most independent, and 
certainly the most patriotic at the pre- 
sent moment. They are chiefly from 
Russia Proper, and are men who by 
their own exertions have raised them- 
selves originally from*the state of 
serfs to that of freemen, so far as a 
Russian can be free; they have gene- 
rally begun as hucksters, or perhaps 
shopmen, with a ticket of leave, and a 
condition to pay their masters a cer- 
tain sum annually; then they have 
saved money enough to buy their 
freedom, then saved a small capital, 
and begun business, which has been 
gradually extended, till it has reached 
colossal proportions. One man whom 
I knew, who began in this way, died 
worth millions. Of course there are 
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the descendants of those who com- 
menced that still continue trade, 
though many of them are desirous of 
becoming noble, and will frequently 
expend fortunes that their fathers had 
toiled for in order to obtain some 
trifling rank; those who are more 
sensible continue to walk in their 
fathers’ footsteps, extending their 
commercial relations and fortunes at 
the same time. Among these men 
are to be found all the old customs 
that have now become obsolete among 
the nobles. 

The merchant elass complain most 
bitterly of the exactions they are sub- 
jected to at the hands of the autho- 
rities. Every officer of police must 

ave his pickings out of them; one 
has to furnish them with cloth for 
their uniforms, another with sugar, 
a third with tea; another, again, 
will have to make a present of a silk 
dress for the wife of Jack in office, or 
a piece of linen for his own shirts ; 
again, the tailors, bootmakers, and 
other tradesmen have to work for 
them ; in the market they receive all 
the provisions they require for their 
household. If any one in the market 
should think of refusing to let the 
officer of police have what he likes to 
take, all that he may bring after that 
will be condemned as unfit for food. 
The greater the man, the larger the 
bribe that must be made to him. 
Once I was in the cellar of a very 
large wine-merchant, who was speak- 
ing very highly of some wine that he 
had by him, and regretting that the 
quantity was very small, when the 
governor of the town entered. The 
merchant was cap in hand to his ex- 
cellency. His excellency caught sight 
of the wine we were speaking of at the 
time, and inquired what it was, when, 
to my great astonishment, the mer- 
chant told his excellency that it was 
good for nothing, and he was thinking 
of throwing it away, as for his own 
reputation he could not think of sell- 
ing it. The governor said that he 
was very fond of that wine, and 
would like to have some when a bet- 
ter quality arrived, which he was 
assured ought to come very shortly. 
When his excellency was gone, I 
asked the merchant why he did not 
let him have the article he was prais- 
ing-so highly to me the minute be- 
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fore? With a knowing look he said, 
It was much too good for him. How 
so? Why, I should be obliged to 
send him.all I had if he once tasted 
it, and my customers would be ob- 
liged to wait. But I thought you 
kept wines to be sold? So I do, but 
not to be given away; for during the 
three years his excellency has been 
in the town, he has always honoured 
me with his custom, but never by 
paying any of his bills, which I dare 
not ask for; so, if I am obliged to 
make him a present of ali the wines 
he may choose to consume, they shall 
not be of the best quality. 

If any one should be found daring 
enough to oppose these exactions, he 
is subjected to a hundred petty an- 
noyances which the police have it in 
their power to inflict. The street 
opposite his house is badly swept, 
and his servants are carried off, and 
kept for two or three days, to .the 
great inconvenience of the master, 
who is eventually obliged to pay to 
get them discharged; then they will 
pretend that there is a suspicion that 
he has stolen goods concealed on his 

remises, and search for them, carry- 
ing off, perhaps, something valuable 
to be examined, which never comes 
back again; or even the master him- 
self is sent to prison, and, though in- 
nocent, obliged to pay smartly to get 
out again. For all this there is no 
redress, so they find that the first loss 
is always the least. 

The merchants are divided into 
three classes or guilds; those. of the 
first guild have the right to trade to 
any amount, with any part of the 
world, to establish manufactories, &e.; 
those of the second can only import 
goods at one time to the amount of 
15,000 roubles; while those of the 
third guild have not the right to im- 
port at all, but must employ agents of 
either of the other guilds. Of course 
the first and second pay more than 
the third, but it is very difficult to 
know what they really pay, as it va- 
ries in different towns—not the duty 
exacted by the government, but the 
sum required by the president as a 
douceur before he will give the receipt 
and sign the necessary papers. They 
are also subjected to taxes that vary 
according to the guild, as to the ex- 
actions of the police, before mentioned. 
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The Bribery of the Officials—There 
is one thing that, so long as it lasts, 
will prevent Russia from taking her 
rank among the great civilised na- 
tions of rye te and that is the vast 
system of bribery that is carried on 
in all the public offices. It may ap- 
pear strange to say a system of brib- 
ery, but so it is. Bribery forms the 
rule and honesty the exception in all 
matters relating to law or the govern- 
ment, though, doubtless, there are 
some few honest and honourable men 
to be found in the Russian empire ; but 
I am forced to say that the number is 
very small. Peculation is again an- 
other very prevalent sin, and general- 
ly practised throughout the country, 
otherwise how could men live upon 
the miserable pittance allowed them 
by the government for their services ? 
All this, however, is not considered 
as a stain upon men’s characters; on 
the contrary, as it prevails universal- 
ly throughout the country, there is 
no dishonour attached to it. As an 
instance of its extent, I will just cite 
an example that came under my own 
observation not long since: A man, 
a staff officer in the military service, 
holds a situation, the salary of which 
is about £70, and to be able to retain _ 
his place, he is obliged to pay, for the 
protection of another man, £1000 

ranoum!! This he not only does, 

ut keeps up a large establishment of 
servants, horses, &c. It will be na- 
turally asked, how can he do it?™ 
Why, by bribery, which renders his 
place worth to him about £4000 or 
£5000 a-year. Nobody ever thinks 
of inquiring about the salary attached 
to any office, but how much can be 
made in it? 

There is a work in. the Russian 
language which unfortunately I do not 
possess, in which this system is very 
well described in a short dramatie 
sketch, the subject of which is, as 
near as I can remember, as follows: 
A peasant of the crown, known to be 
rich, is summoned for having some 
utensils for distilling illicit brandy on 
his premises, which were placed there 
on purpose to entrap him by some 
one employed for that purpose. After 
going on for two or three years, dur- 
ing which time the poor fellow is 
made to pay smartly to the clerks, 
and secretaries, and other employés 
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of the criminal court, the affair goes 
to the president or judge, and accord- 
ingly the ‘quasi criminal waits upon 
the great man at his own house. On 
inquiring of the servant if he can see 
his master, he is poe that he is 

icularly engaged at that moment, 
or he of icaaied to wait. After 
waiting for a considerable length of 
time, during the whole of which he 
has seen the judge through the open 
door walking up and down in the 
next room smoking, he again ven- 
tures to ask the servant when he can see 
his master ; and on receiving the same 
answer, he informs the lackey that he 
wants to see him upon some urgent 
business, backing his argument — 
present of a rouble. Serv. “Why 
didn’t you say that before? I rememe 
ber now, master told me to admit 
you whien you called.” The suitor is 
admitted. Presid. “Well, my good 
man, yours is a very bad case; all 
the implements found upon your pre- 
mises. I am afraid it will go hard 
with you, and that nothing can save 
you from Siberia.” Peas. (falling 
upon his knees). — “But, father! 
protector! I am innocent, quite in- 
nocent ; I knew nothing of those things, 
and have proved it.” Presid. “Yes, 
yes, but still they were found; you 
cannot disprove that fact. It grieves 
me to see so good a man as you ap- 
pear to be sent to Siberia, and I would 
help you with pleasure; yet, what am 
‘>I todo?” Peas. “ Allow, at least, my. 
wife to go with me; it will be some 
comfort to me in my misfortune.” 
Presid. “I would with pleasure, my 
good man, but you know the law 
must be fulfilled, and I don’t know 
whether your wife can go or not. 
Do you happen to know where I 
could get a good milch cow? milk is 
80 difficult to procure in a town. Mind, 
it must be a good one!” Peas. “I 
have one at home that would just suit 
you, sir, and she is heartily at your 
service. Can my wife go with me, 
sir?” Presid. “ Well, I'll see what I 
ean do for you. Don’t forget the cow !” 
Peas. “May the Lord bless your 
honour! But, then, what will become 
of the children when we are both gone 
away? Perhaps you could let them 
go too, sir?” Presid. “No, it will be 
a great favour if I can procure per- 
mission for your wife to go with you; 
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as for the children, that’s impossible, 
and not to be thought of. Do you 
know that my corn-factor has dis- 
appointed me, and not sent ip, the oats 
according to contract, and by to-mor- 
row night I shall have none to give 
my horses, and you know it is im- 
possible to procure any in town.” 
Peas. “Ihave some at home, sir, and 
shall only be too happy to send them. 
May the ehildren go, sir?’ Presid. 
“You may send in at the same time 
some of the best wheaten flour for my 
table, and some rye for that of my 
servants.” Peas. “I will be sure to 
send it, sir. May the children go?” 
Presid. “Well, since you wish it so 
earnestly, I will try what I can do for 
you.” Peas. “God bless you, sir! 
But isn’t it hard that a poor man 
should be sent away from his com- 
fortable home, where his fathers and 
dfathers have lived before him, 
orca some one chose to hide uten- 
sils for distilling on his premises? 
Perhaps you could get me off alto- 
gether if you were to try! Do try to 
save a poor man from ruin! I shall 
be grateful to you for ever.” Presid. 
“Oh! that is not to be thought of; 
the whole affair has been sent to the 
senate, and consequently is out of my 
hands. Pray, could you tell me where 
I could get a good pair of black horses 
for my wife’s new carriage? Iam told 
there are some good horses in your 
neighbourhood. I should like them a 
good match.” Peas. “I have at home 
just such a pair as you want, sir, a 
beautiful match, four years old; the 
are much too good for my use. I will 
send them to you, sir, with the cow, 
the oats, and the flour. Do you think 
it likely I may get off, sir?” Presid. 
“f doubt it very much; nevertheless, 
I will try all I can for you: in the 
mean time, you send in to-morrow the 
cow, oats, flour, and horses. Stay, 
you may as well send, at the same 
time, some fresh butter, — say 100 
pounds or so; some honey, if you 
have it, or any other little —s 
delicacy.” Peas, “I will send all 
you want, sir; but say, only say, I 
shall not be sent to that dreadful 
place?” Presid. “You may call 
again in three or four days, and I 
will let you know what I have done; 
but mind, I promise nothing.” Peas. 
(bowing down to the ground). “God 
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bless your honour, you have made me 
a happy man.” Presid. “Do not 
hope too much ; I am not sure that [ 
can save you, but will do all I can. 
Don’t forget the flour, the oats, the 
cow, the honey, the butter, the horses, 
and anything else you think I should 
like.” Peas. “Vil forget nothing, 
sir."—(Exil.) Presid. (solo.)—* I 
think that a pretty good morn- 
ing’s work, when that man’s inno- 
cence was proved, and his: aequittal 
made out and signed yesterday. I 
have it in my drawer at the present 
moment. It will be a lesson to him in 
future to keep out of the law.” 

This is, as well as I can remember, 
the subject of the dramatic sketch 
above mentioned, and taken from a 
work entitled Scenes from Life. It 
may be a little exaggerated, but that 
similar things have oecurred I do not 
for a moment doubt. It is a com- 
mon saying, that in London you can 
get anything for money; and in Rus- 
sia, I believe, you may do anything for 
money. 

It would be well if all the cases 
ended as well as the one above cited. 
I remember very well a woman, a 
widow, being accused of infanticide. 
She was in very good circumstances, 
possessing two mills and other pro- 
perty worth probably some £300. 
The affair was arranged as follows: 
Some one belonging to the court pre- 
tended to discover some flaw in the 
evidence, and offered to prove her 
innocence if a certain sum were paid 
down to him. One of the mills was 
sold to pay him, and the judge 
appeared to waver, but eventually 
overruled the objection. Then the 
advocate threw up the case, having 
received his fee, and another took it 
upin the same manner. The judge 
wavered in his decision again, and so 
on, till the poor woman had disposed 
of all she had, and paid the proceeds 
into the hands of one or other of the 
members of the court, who, of course, 
shared with the judge. When all the 
resourees were at an end, the woman 
was despatched to Siberia, after being 
kept in suspense for about eighteen 
months. The way in which all law 
business is transacted greatly facili- 
tates this. There are no open courts 
as in England—no oral testimony ; 
everything is done in writing, and 
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every paper must be stamped. The 
sale of this stamped paper is the 
source of an enormous revenue to the 
Russian government. The manner 
of proceeding is nearly as follows: 
A. owes B, a certain sum of money. 
B. writes a paper stating the fact, 
and reclaiming through the aid of the 
law, which he presents to a particular 
division of the civil court. If this 
paper be not accompanied by a dou- 
ceur proportioned to the amount 
claimed, he is sure to have it return- 
ed at the end of, perhaps, a month 
with the observation that it is not 
written according to the established 
form, or that it is not upon the right 
description of paper. (There are se- 
veral kinds of stamped paper, and 
rules, which no one knows, laid down 
for their use.) 3B. prepares another 
paper, which is rejected in the same 
manner, and so on, till, by finding 
that he is losing money and time, he 
produces the required douceur, when 
A. is informed officially that B. claims 
such a sum of him, and is required to 
send a written answer into court, 
stating whether he acknowledges it a 
just debt or not. If A. deny the debt, 
then B. is called upon to produce his 
witnesses, whose affidavit is taken 
down in writing upon stamped paper, 
subject to the same difficulties as the 
first paper. Suppose A. has no other 
defence to make, then the affair (if a 
douceur be given) goes before the 
president and councillors of the court, 
for decision, where it is likely to re- 
main till the president obtains his 
lion’s share of the spoils of the poor 
plaintiff, who is generally,very fortu- 
nate if he does not lose more than 
25 or 30 per cent. of the original debt 
due to him. -What affords these 
gentlemen the richest harvest is a 
case of disputed property, where 
they are likely to be paid by both 
parties. 

As a proof that it is utterly impos-- 
sible to do anything without paying,. 
I will cite an instance that came un- 
der my own observation. A gentle- 
man of property in Southern Russia 
had a dispute about some property 
which belonged to him, but which 
was claimed by another person. The 
affair had been going on for years in 
the manner mentioned above, and 
had been removed by appellation from 
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court to court, till at length it had 
reached the senate of Moseow, the 
highest court of appeal in the empire. 
The rightful owner of the property, 
in order to hasten on the affair, went 
to Moscow himself, where he saw the 
secretary of the senate, who promised 
him that it should be decided in his 
favour upon condition that he should 
give so much per cent. upon the value 
of the property. The gentleman of- 
fered the money at once, but the offi- 
cial said he would only accept of it 
when the cause was decided in his 
favour. A month or six weeks after- 
wards they met in the street, and the 
secretary. invited his client (if I may 
so call him) into his office, where he 
showed him an entry in the sealed 
book of the court, in which the deci- 
sion was given in his favour. Not 
having sufficient money about him at 
the moment, he promised to go to his 
hotel and return immediately; but, 
on arriving, he reflected that, as the 
affair was already settled, entered in 
the book, and signed by all the 
members of the court, it would be 
useless to pay the secretary now 
all was done, ordered post-horses, and 
set out on his journey homeward. 
When he arrived, he called all his 
neighbours together, and made them 
a feast to rejoice over his success. 
But it was “diamond cut diamond.” 
A few days after this he received the 
official notification that it bad been 
decided against him, and that the 
property was to pass into the posses- 
sion of his adversary. It is incom- 
prehensible how this could have been 
managed; for there is a string passed 
through every leaf of an official book, 
with the ends sealed so that it is im- 
possible to cut out the leaf and re- 
place it by another; but there ap- 
pears to be some means of cheating 
justice even at the last moment, when 
everything is decided. 

Ican give another instance of the 
rapacity of the officials. Some years 
ago, a gentleman, a foreigner, had 
realised a considerable sum, about 
70,000 roubles, by keeping a school ; 
and, wishing to retire to his own coun- 
try, gave up his establishment, giving 
at the same time notice to all who 
were owing him money that he- must 
be paid. T believe there were about 
26,000 roubles owing him by different 


parties. Finding that no one paid 
him, he determined to have recourse 
to the law. But notwithstanding his 
long residence in Russia, he counted 
without his host; the affair went on 
for some two or three months without 
any results, when, getting tired of 
waiting, he thought he had better 
leave the country with what he had, 
and gave notice accordingly that he 
was ready to forego all his claims, at 
the same time applying for his passport. 
The Russian officials thought it too 
rich an opportunity to let the game 
slip thus through their fingers. He 
received a notification that he could 
not leave the country so long as he 
had any affairs unsettled at any of 
the courts of law. He answered that 
he declined proceeding any farther in 
the matter, and forgave all his debtors. 
But this was of no avail, they would 
not let him go; and it was only 
after a detention amounting to nearly 
two years, and a sacrifice of 20,000 
roubles, that he could get away. Of 
coure, the 30,000 owing him he never 
obtained, and was only too glad to 
make his escape at that price. 

I think these instances will give a 
pretty good idea of the manner in 
which these things are carried on. 
But the subject is so vast that it would 
be inexhaustible, were one to detail 
all the means that are employed to 
extort money or anything else out of 
the poor suitors. These hawks are 
not at all particular as to what they 
accept. I remember one poor fellow 
who had a lawsuit, when asked for a 
douceur, said he had no money. But 
the official was not to be put off with 
that excuse; he inquired what was 
the most valuable article the suitor 
had, and on hearing that it was a 
pair of patent-leather boots, imme- 
diately seized upon them, saying, 
that if they would not fit him they 
would somebody else, and promised 
to call for them in the evening! 
Small quantities of brandy of the 
value of fourpence or sixpence, are 
frequently accepted. Nothing is too 
insignificant for the swoop of these 
birds of prey, who are procteted by 
the double-headed eagle, which they 
wear on their buttons. 

Peculation—The system of pecu- 
lation is again equally extensive, 
but less generally known ; but there 
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is no doubt that a very large per- 
centage of the public money, that 
is destined to useful improvements, 
finds its way into. the pockets of 
those who are charged with the exe- 
cution of the imperial projects. The 
mode of proceeding is very curi- 
ous. A bridge is to be built, and a 
competition is announced for the con- 
tract to supply the materials, although 
the matter has long since been ar- 
ranged between the contractor and 
the man who has charge of the works. 
But this is the form laid down by the 
law. If there should be anybody else 
to compete, he is either bought off or 
bullied out of it; but this occurs very 
rarely. Having arranged all these 
preliminaries, the contractor proceeds 
to supply the materials, which are ac- 
cepted and pronounced good by the 
officer charged with the construction, 
although worth perhaps about half 
the sum put down inthe estimate. 
This worthy gentleman pays the con- 
tractor a small commission over the 
value of the materials, and pockets the 
remainder. The business is not yet 
settled. When the bridge is built, it 
has to be inspected by some superior 
officer, who, in his turn, fleeces the 
builder of a part of his profits, and 
sends in a report that the bridge is 
well built, and likely. to last the re- 
quired time. This is the way in which 
nearly all the government jobs are 
managed, and the consequence is that 
you seldom find anything well con- 
structed. The bridge above men- 
tioned, which ought to last thirty or 
forty years, is possibly carried awa 

at the end of five or six years, whic 

is generally attributed to the great 
floods that took place in that year; 
whereas, had the bridge been proper- 
ly constructed, it would have stood 
against any flood, the strength of 
which is easily calculated, and pro- 
vided for. But that is not their ob- 
ject, which is that of the boot-mender, 
who to obtain work will repair the 
boots in one place, and rip a thread 
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in another, so that he may have an- 
other job again soon. 

Asa proof that peculation is car- 
ried on systematically, I will cite an 
instance that came under my own ob- 
servation. A young German officer 
of engineers, who was rather more 
scrupulous as to peculation than his 
brother officers, applied, after some 
years of useful service to the country, 
to his superior officer that he would 
present him to the emperor as one 
worthy of a reward. He was answer- 
ed that he should be rewarded for his 
application to his profession. Shortly 
after this he was intrusted with the 
construction of some extensive govern- 
ment works, and sent to a distant 
government, where he remained two or 
three years. On his return he present- 
ed himself to his superior, and reported 
that he had completed the works he had 
been charged to superintend, adding, 
that if he was thought before worthy 
of notice, he must be still more so now, 
and that his former application had 
never been noticed. ‘The superior 
said he was to be more explicit. 
Upon which he said that he had never 
met with any encouragement for his 
talents; that, having completed rather 
an arduous task, he thought he might 
expect some gratification at the hands 
of the government. The chief smiled, 
and remarked that he had already en- 
joyed his reward, as having to pre- 
pare all the plans, conclude and pay 
all the contracts, he ought to consider 
himself amply rewarded. ‘Fhe officer 
stood convipeed at once, and: for ever, 
that in the Russian service honesty 
was not the best policy. He is living 
at the present moment upon his pay, 
of about £75 per annum, and expend- 
ing not less than £400 per annum; 
_ he does not make debts! The 
esson was not lost upon him. We 
must only take this case as one that is 
occurring every day, and which proves 
that a man ceases to become “the 
noblest work of God” in the holy 
Russian empire. 
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CHAPTER VUI.—vVISITORS, 


“ ARE we to have a party here to- 
day, Maria Arna?” asks Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw. “I might have had a 
decent cap on, you know, if anybody 
had taken the trouble to mention it. 
What is it to be ?” 

“ Not a party, my dear Elizabeth, 
only a few friends from town to spend 
the day—a country repast, and a stroll 
by the river,” says Mrs. Cumber- 
land. . 

“A few friends—there’s no end of 
people at the gate,” cried Sylvo, 
stretching himself out before the mir- 
ror. Appearances there are not unsatis- 
factory, it is to be presumed, for Sylvo 
sets himself up as a pillar at one side 
of the open bow-window, and waits 
with great composure for the inroad 
of guests. 


The flowing of the tide immediately 
becomes audible by a great many voices 


and footsteps in the hall. This hall is 
square like the house, well-sized and 
airy, and decorated with some 
“ images,” as Mrs. Burtonshaw calls 
them, and a series of casts of the 
friezes of the Parthenon. The inde- 
finite sounds merge into a universal 
laugh, and then the door is opened, 
and Mr. Cumberland enters at the 
head of a humerous party—a party 
much too numerous to be announced 
one by one. It is “Steele’s last” 
which brings in Mr. Cumberland’s 
company with such a breath of laughter. 
“Some one remarked how cool the 
hall was,” said a stout gentleman, with 
a chuckle. “No wonder,” says he, 
“}ook at all the friezes ;’ whereupon 
Sylvo’s teeth appear once more under 
the clump of brushwood, and a great 
“ha, ha” from the bow-window swells 
the universal mirth. 

* Who is Mr. Steele?” asked Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. 

** A poor rascal of a painter—any 
work to do, ma’am ?” says somebody, 
putting up his hand to his forehead, 
and pulling a lock of long hair in mock 
obeisance. “Got a wife and family 
—do it as cheap as another. Miss 


Cumberland here will speak to my 
character—servant, ma’am.” - 

“ Poor old Steele, he is coming to 
pomty in his old days,” said some- 
ody else behind. With unmingled 
consternation Mrs. Burtonshaw looked 
on and listened. If the poor gentle- 
man was coming to poverty, was that 
a subject to be mentioned in polite so- 
ciety to hurt his feelings ?—-and old! 
The “ poor gentleman” in question was 
of a slim and pliant figure, closely but- 
toned up, with long hair untouched by 
grey, and a face of beardless youthful- 
ness. “ It will give me great pleasure, 
sir, I am sure, to be able to help you 
in any way,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
with a curtsey of antique politeness, 
puzzled, yet compassionate; and Mrs. 
Burtonshaw gave the cut direct to the 
unfeeling personage who proclaimed 
the poverty of Mr. Steele, and whom 
Mr. Cumberland was now presenting 
to her. “I have no patience with 
men who trifle with other people’s 
feelings, my love,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, retiring to give her countenance . 
to Zaidee—* of course, though he is an 
artist, the poor gentleman does not 
wish any one to know his poverty. I 
wonder, for my part, how peuple can 

have such bad hearts !” 

But a great many other persons fill 
the room to distract the attention of 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. There are ladies in 
gorgeous brocade, and ladies in simple 
muslin; there are little parterres of 
bonnets so leafy and flowery that they 
might almost do to replace the clusters 
of floral ornament in these rustic 
baskets on the lawn. There are 
gentlemen in all the varieties of morn- 
ing costume, and gentlemen in full 
dress, looking very odd and uncomfort- 
able in the fresh early daylight— 
young gentlemen with clumps of 
mustache like Sylvo, who have no- 
thing particular to say; and elderly 

entlemen, who are rampant, each on 
is particular hobby, riding very hard 
by the side of Mr. Cumberland, who, in 
his delightful candour, is ready to trot 
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with all. A cluster of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the compan 
have gathered round Mrs. Cumberland, 
and Mary is surrounded by a gay 
crowd, on the extreme border of which 
«stands Zaidee with Aunt Burtonshaw 

by her side; everybody is asking who 
everybody is, or answering the same. 
The mirror sparkles with the figures 
that move upon it—the gay colours 
and universal animation. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw in her turn becomes interest- 
ed, and plies Zaidee with questions. 
Who is this gentleman, for instance, 
who is a little bald, and prys about 
with an eye-glass? Perhaps he hears 
the question, for he immediately ad- 
vances to Miss Elizabeth Cumberland, 
to whom he has been presented, sd 
makes his bow. 

“Have you seen Mrs, Montague 
Crawson ?” asks this personage, peer- 
ing eagerly through his eye-glass. 
“Have you not been introduced to 
my wife, Miss Elizabeth? That is 
Mrs. Montague Crawson yonder, that 
lady in the green shawl.” 

“Then he has only his wife, I sup- 
pose, and nothing more, my dear?” says 
the puzzled Mrs. Burtonshaw, when 
Mr. Crawson has taken himself away. 
“Qh, yes, he has his eye-glass,” says 
an adjacent young lady, “just as these 
young gentlemen who support the 
window have a mustache, each of 
them.” The speaker laughs innocently, 
unwitting that this is Sylvo’s mother 
who refuses to smile upon her. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw draws herself apart in 
kindling wrath. 

“Tell us how you did about that 
picture—that great old master. Is it 
a Steele or a Zurbaran?” asks some- 
body in the crowd, addressing the for- 
mer hero of Mrs. Burtonshaw’s sym- 
pathy. 

“ Yes, it’s quite true, I put in the 
word,” acknowledges Mr. Steele. “Do 
you think I haven’t timber enough in 
my head to paint another? How is 
Mrs. Steele? Mrs. Steele is not here, 
she’s gone over the Channel. Don’t 
mention it, but I have as good a 
chance as another; all the ships in the 
— don’t get safe to their journey’s 
end.” 

Zaidee, who was looking on with a 
smile, felt her hand vehemently grasp- 
ed by the indignant hand of Aunt 
Burtonshaw. “Come away from that 
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inhuman man, child!” cried the good 
lady, under her breath. ‘“ What does 
Maria Anna mean, I wonder, by 
bringing such people here? enough 
to destroy the morals of her children. 
Mary! Why, Mary is laughing with 
him, as if he were the most innocent 
person in the world. Who is this 
poor Mrs. Steele, Elizabeth, my love ?” 
asked Mrs. Burtonshaw, with sad so- 
lemnity. 

“She is a very pretty lady, Aunt,” 
said Zaidee, laughing a little at the 
very matter-of-fact understanding of 
good Aunt Burtonshaw. 

“Well, it is very sad for her, poor 
thing,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, “ but 
Iam glad enough that he is married, 
for Mary’s sake, and all these young 
people. You are a great deal too 
frank, you young ladies. Come here 
and sit by me, Elizabeth. I cannot 
let you go near that dreadful man.” 

But they continue to hear this 
dreadful man notwithstanding, and 
he is telling some bon mois and 
puns of his own with the simplest 
glee in the world. “*What ane you 
doing copying this” says Hilton to me 
one day. It was a sketch of a bull’s 
head in the British Institution. What 
is the British Institution now, you 
know?” said Mr. Steele. “* Why, 
there’s no interest in it.’ ‘No,’ says 
I, ‘no interest—it’s all capital!’” To 
Mrs. Burtonshaw’s infinite disgust 
everybody laughed, and everybody 
continued to stand round Mr. Steele, 
expecting something else to laugh at. 
He had just begun too another of his 
reports, when a little lady standing 
by touched him on the arm. “I see 
you have quite forgotten me,” said 
the little lady, who was plump and 
pretty. “I met you once at Hollylee, 
Mr. Steele—Mrs. Michael.” 

Mr. Steele receded a step, and made 
one of his bows of mock humility. 
“T knew it was one of the angels,” 
said the wit with a characteristic 
hesitation, “but I had forgot the 
name.” 

In the severity of exasperated ~vir- 
tue, Mrs. Burtonshaw rose. “ Mary, 
you ought not to listen to such a per- 
son,” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw audibly. 
“T cannot tell what Maria Anna 
means by it—it is dreadful; and 
there is a Mrs. Steele too!” 

“There has been a Mrs, Steele, I 
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-am happy to say, any time these 
thirty years,” said the object of Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s wrath, with a perfectly 
innocent smile. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw turned round upon 
him once more with open-eyed asto- 
‘nishment. “ Do you mean that he’s a 
‘ wandering Jew?” cried poor Mrs. 
SN who was put to her wit’s 
end. 

“ You are quite right ; no one knows 
how old he is.” “I hear he has got 
great-grandchildren,” cried one and 
another, eager to promote the good 
lady’s delusion. “The more shame 
for him!” said Mrs. Burtonshaw 
solemnly, “to speak in that way of a 
very pretty lady, and to make com- 
pliments to other people. I shall 
never give such things my sanction, 
you may be sure.” 

Amid much suppressed and restrain- 
ed laughter Mrs. Burtonshaw turned 
away; but the charm of the joke re- 
mained in the fact that this privileged 
talker, who happened to be a man of 
the most tender conscience, was struck 
with compunction forthwith. This 
gay spirit, with its fund of invention 
and retort, its wit and mirth and 
daring sallies, was a spirit imbued 
with the most susceptible and trem- 
bling piety. “A Steele” was just 
as good a synonyme for a joke as for 
a pieture in the understanding of 
those who knew the artist best. He 
had relinquished a hundred other 
“carnal inclinations,” very innocent 
te other men, with the purest self-de- 
nial, but he could not get his wit 
weeded out from his life as he could 


CHAPTER IX.——-THE EVILS 


“What are you reading, Mary? 
I want you to come and take a drive 
with me, my love,” said Aunt Burton- 
shaw. “You ought to,have a rest to- 
day, after entertaining all these people. 
Come, my darling, and drive with me. 
What are you reading ?” 

“Tt is a novel, Aunt Burtonshaw,” 
said Mary with humility. 

“Tt is that beautiful book of Mr. 
Vivian’s. I am delighted to see how 
Mary’s taste improves,” said Mrs. 
Cumberland from her sofa; “one al- 
ways feels more interest in a book 
when one knows the author. I shall 
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his play-going. With the most un- 
pretending simplicity he bewailed this 
sad necessity to “ talk nonsense,” which 
he could not overcome; and Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s indignation awoke the 
slumbering self-reproof. He whe 
called himself a religious man ha 
compromised his character !—perhaps 
he had crossed the borders of inno- 
cent jesting—perhaps jesting was 
never at all an innocent amusement. 
Mr. Steele did not recover himself till 
his audience were wearied of waiting, 
and it was only when the power of 
his self-condemnation was expended 
that the fresh heart which kept him 
youthful came back with a rebound; 
he passed out into the sunshine— 
among the gay young voices, the 
sounds and the fragrances of summer 
—and was himself again. 

There was no end of people, as 
Sylvo said, and there was no end to 
the tastes and inclinations which ani- 
mated them. Mr. Cumberland’s beau- 
tiful lawn was dotted with gay groups, 
and the white blossoms of the acacia 
fell upon other heads than the musing 
head of Zaidee. Then came an after- 
noon dinner—“a country repast,” as 
Mrs. Cumberland called it—and then 
a great deal of talk and music, of flirt- 
ation and criticism, indoors and out 
of doors. But there was no Mr. 
Vivian to make the day a charmed 
day for Mary Cumberland, or a day of © 
terror to Aunt Burtonshaw. The in- 
vasion of guests proved a sedative to 
the fears of the old lady, and kept the 
younger one out of the enchanted 
world of her own thoughts. 


OF KNOWING AN AUTHOR. 


ask him to put his autograph upon 
our copy when he comes here.” 

“ And, pray, what are you reading, 
Elizabeth?” asked Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

“Tt is Mr. Vivian’s poems, aunt,” 
said Zaidee. 

“Upon my word, I should be glad 
to know who Mr. Vivian is, or what 
he means,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw ; 
“you used to be glad of rational oc- 
-cupations—you used to do your nee- 
dlework, and take drives and walks, 
and like a little conversation: now 
you have books all day long—books 
morning and evening; and it is al- 
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ways Mr. Vivian. Who is Mr. Vivian 
then ? will nobody tell me? Is he only 
an author? Now, I don’t want to 
hear that he is a delightful young 
-man, Maria Anna. I don’t think such 
things are fit to be said before these 
children. Who is Mr. Vivian? that 
is what I want to know.” 

“It is not because of Mr. Vivian I 
am reading,” said Mary, faltering at 
this unusual fib; “if you only would 
look here, Aunt Burtonshaw, there is 
some one so like Elizabeth here.” 

Involuntarily Zaidee started; she 
felt as much disposed to answer Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s question, and tell her 
who Percy was, but how should she 
know? So Zaidee was silent, putting 
constraint upon herself. Aunt Burton- 
shaw was not satisfied. 

“If you will please me, Mary, you 
will come and let me have my drive, 
and I will look at your book to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw. It was a great 
effort of self-sacrifice on Mary’s part. 
She rose reluctantly, and with much 
deliberation put her book aside. 
She could not tell Sylvo’s mother 
never to speak to her of Sylvo again, 
and Mary remembered with a blush 
her almost determination to put up 
with Sylvo before he arrived at Twick- 
enham. Things had changed wonder- 
fully since that time—there was an 
immense gulf between her feelings 
now and her feelings then. Sylvo 
had not changed the least in her esti- 
mation; he was the same good fellow 
he always was; but Mary would 
rather have dropped quietly into the 
river under the willows than made up 
her mind to marry Sylvo now. 

When Mary left the room with 
Aunt Burtonshaw, Zaidee continued 
to read the Poems of Perey Vivian ; 
these were mostly fragments—snatches 
of wild song—sketches of great things 
incomplete, versatile and brilliant 
and changeable. She thought no one 
else could understand as she did the 
chance allusions to the family history 
which ran through Perey’s verses ; no 
one could recognise like her that wild 
tumultuous atmosphere, the rush of 
wind and mass of .cloud, which filled 
the firmament of Perey’s song. This 
was not like Margaret’s landscape ; it 
was nature, every word of it, alive 
with air and motion; no rigid por- 
trait, but an animated reflection of 
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the scenes familiar to him. While 
Zaidee read, her heart went back out 
of this mild and gentle landscape, 
with its noble river and its verdant 
woods. She saw those oaks, Agonistes 
every one of them, with the red 
leaves stiffening on their branches, 
and the young foliage thrusting slow- 
ly through the last year’s garments, 
which were so slow to fall. Instead 
of the drooping blossoms of that beau- 
tiful acacia, Zaidee saw yonder fierce 
little hill of Briarford, with all its 
golden and purple glories, its gorse 
and heather, and that old warm 
family home lifting its face to the 
winds, wistfully gazing on the flat 
country into the cloudy horizon and 
the far-off sea. Her mind was far 
away, wandering over those well-re- 
membered places which memory in- 
vested with an imaginative charm. 
She had no recollection of this wealthy 
heme at Twickenham, Mrs. Cumber- 
land upon her sofa, or Sylvo out of 
doors with his cigar, or the great 
mirror which gathered everything 
together within its pictured breadth. 
The mirror eaught her own beauty 
unawares, and held it up to every one 
who entered, though Zaidee’s face 
was turned away from the door; but 
Zaidee thought of nothing but of 
what she found within those pages, 
the atmosphere and heart of her early 
home. 

“ Elizabeth !” said Mrs. Cumberland. 

Zaidee looked up with a momentary 
pang. She felt as if called back from 
the Grange suddenly, and called back 
from her recollections. Mrs. Cum. 
berland was beckoning to her with her 
hand. 

“Ceme here, Elizabeth, my love; 
I have something to say to you. Sit 
down,” said the lady of the house, 
pointing to a stool beside her. Zaidee 
obeyed quietly,as it was her custom 
to obey. Mrs. Cumberland cleared 
her throat, and seemed to have a 
momentary difficulty in making a be- 
ginning. 

“My dear child, Mr. Vivian will 
be coming here one of these days, I 
trust,” said Mrs. Cumberland, still with 
a little hesitation. 

“Yes,” said Zaidee. Zaidee 
grasped the edge of her seat with 
her hands in dismayed apprehen- 
sion. Could her secret be known? 
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“ Of course you are sure to be much 
struck with him,” said Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “ Already you are prepossessed 
in his favour; and I can safely say 
he is ‘a most delightful young man. 
Now, my dear love, tell me candidly, 
is your heart quite free, Elizabeth? 
Be frank with me, my dear.” 

The deepest crimson flushed on 
Zaidee’s face; she raised her head 
with an involuntary dignity. “ Per- 
fectly free,” said Zaidee somewhat 
emphatically, though in a_ hurried 
under-tone. She felt a little ashamed 
of questioning like this. 

“T have thought of you a great 
deal, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “You are not quite like other 
girls, my dear. When you marry, it 
will be proper that your bridegroom 
should know your real name, and all 
your circumstances; and perhaps 
finding that you were not really our 
daughter—though I am sure I love 
you like one, my dear child—you must 
not be offended—might make a dif- 
ference with some young men. But 
there is one way in which you have 
more advantages than Mary; and I 
feel certain that Mr. Vivian, for ex- 
ample, who is a poet and an enthu- 
siast, will be sure to admire you very 
much. I should not like you to make 

_@ common match, Elizabeth. I have 
always set my heart on something 
quite out of the usual way for you. 
Now, you would please me very much, 
my dear child, by encouraging Mr. 
Vivian a little, if he seems disposed to 
pay his addresses to you; and do 

~ not be too shy, but let him see you, 
and form a proper opinion of you when 
he comes here. My love, you need 
not blush and frown, and look so dis- 
turbed; what I am saying to you is 
quite proper, and not compromising 
you in any way. Will you attend to 
what I say, Elizabeth, my dear ?” 

“Qh, no, no; do not bid me. Ido 
not want ever to go away; let me 
stay always at home,” said Zaidee, 
turning her flushed and agitated face 
towards Mrs. Cumberland, but not 
venturing to raise her eyes. “You 
have been very good to me so many 
years; let me stay, if it is only to be 
your servant, and take care of you 
when Mary is married. I wish for 


nothing else—do not speak to me of 
any thing else ; let me stay at home.” 
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Mrs. Cumberland patted softly with 
her thin fingers upon Zaidee’s hand, 
“That is all very well, my love; that 
is what all young ladies say at first,” 
said Mrs. Cumberland with a smile. 
“TI will not say any more at present. 
You know my wishes; I leave the 
rest to time and your own heart, and 
—Mr. Vivian. Now, my dear child, 
go back to your book; I have said all 
I have to say.” 

When Zaidee rose, the first thing 
which caught her eye was the reflec- 
tion in the mirror of Mary Cumber- 
land standing within the half-opened 
door, As Zaidee raised her troubled 
face to the light, she caught through 
this medium the keen look of her 
friend fixed upon her. Mary’s. lips 
were closed tight; Mary’s face was 
very pale, and her -hair fell down 
strangely lank and disordered upon 
her cheek. It looked like an imper- 
sonation of startled suspicion and 
self-defence ; it did not look like pretty 
Mary Cumberland returning with 
fresh roses on her cheeks from her 
drive with Aunt Burtonshaw. Zai- 
dee’s beautiful face, full of dismay and 
agitation, but of no evil emotion, met 
with a gaze of astonishment the angry 
serutiny of Mary. It struck her with 
a painful surprise; and she . went 
quickly forward to ascertain, if it was 
ascertainable, what the import of this 
silent defiance might be; but Mar 
turned before her friend eould reac 
her, and Zaidee only saw her figure 
disappearing up the stair when she 
came to the door. Pausing a moment 
to give Mary time to reach her retire- 
ment, Zaidee hastily sought her own 
room. She was uneasy and disturbed 
by Mary’s look ; but Mrs. Cumberland 
had quite unintentionally thrown a 
new light upon Zaidee’s life. Her 
real name and all her circumstances—~ 
Zaidee shuddered at the possibility of 
any one having a right and a neces- 
sity to be informed of these. The 
sudden revelation sent her back with 
a shudder from all the dreams of 
youthful existence. That any one 
could think of Perey paying his ad- 
dresses to her,—“ our Percy,” of whose 
fame she was so proud—was a hallu- 
cination at which Zaidee only smiled. 
But with quite a different regard she 
looked at the great principle which 
Mrs. Cumberland *| stated as a 
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thing of course, and which her own 
judgment immediately approved. Who 
but Zaidee Vivian could understand 
why Zaidee Vivian had fled from home 
and, name and fortune? Who but 
herself could feel the weight of Grand- 
father Vivian’s legacy? the dreadful 
burden and guiltiness of disinheriting 
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Philip? Zaidee turned to go down 
stairs again, with a blank in her face 
and inher heart. She must guard her- 
self now with a strange andjealous care. 
She must suffer no stranger to come in- 
to her young affections. She must never 


put her secret in the power of another _ 


—nor betray her home and name. 


CHAPTER X.—THE GREAT AUTHOR. 


All that day Zaidee was left alone 
—it did not occur to her to inquire 
why Mary so pertinaciously avoided 
her company, rather sitting by her- 
self or leaving the room than sharing 
Zaidee’s seat and occupation, as was 
usual to them. Mary’s pretty face 
did not look the fairer for the sullen 
cloud upon it, and her manners, al- 
ready strangely changed, grew still 
more perplexing under this veil of 
resentful silence. When she address- 
ed her mother, it was with scarcely 
restrained impatience, and Zaidee she 
did not address at all, except in case of 
necessity. This added another shade 
to Zaidee’s heaviness. She felt that 
something was amiss, though, in per- 
fect innocence of all offence, she 
could not tell what the something 
was; the house was out of joint; 
there was a universal jarring of all its 
members. Mrs. Burtonshaw, too, 
was clouded and perturbed, by turns 
anxious and angry; and Mary had 
deserted all her usual amusements, 
and sat perpetually by her work-table 
plying her needle, while Zaidee all 
unwittingly fanned the flame which 
Mrs. Cumberland had kindled, by a 
continual study of Mr. Vivian’s book. 

When things were in this condition 
—when, between her fears for Sylvo 
and her doubts of Mary, Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw led a very troubled exist- 
ence, and Zaidee and Mary, each of 
them, fell into strange solitude—it 
was intimated one day with great 
solemnity that Mr. Vivian was com- 
ing to dinner. Mr. Cumberland had 
encountered him in London, had 
taken advantage of the opportunity, 
and the great author was to dine 
with them to-day. Zaidee, who 
could not help looking up with great 
and sudden interest at this announce- 
ment, found Mrs. Cumberland looking 
at her with a amile of private com- 


munication, while Mary’s face, full of 
clouds and storms, was also full of the 
keenest observation, though she had 
turned her head away. Zaidee col- 
oured painfully, and cast down her 
eyes full of tears. She felt herself in 
an unnatural and false position be- 
tween this mother and daughter. 
It was impossible to avoid being in- 
terested, impossible to resist a risin 
eagerness and anxiety. She coul 
not anticipate Percy’s visit with the 
tranquil expectation of a stranger ; 
but Mrs. Cumberland’s smile and 
audible whisper of the dress she 
should wear to-day gave her sin- 
gular pain. Aunt Burtonshaw said 
“humph,” and Sylvo yawned in anti- 
cipation over Mr. Vivian’s visit, while 
a gleam of excitement in consequence 
came into Mary’s gloom; but Zaidee 
withdrew very sadly from the family 
assemblage. She did not know how 
to subdue these jarring elements 
into concord, or how to place herself 
in her natural position again. 

Zaidee was in the drawing-room 
early, in Aunt Burtorshaw’s corner 
by the embroidery-frame, hoping to 
escape the especial notice which she 
must have gained had she entered 
the room after Mr. Vivian’s arrival. 
Mary, on the contrary, was late of 
making her appearance, Mr. Vivian 
arrived with a dash of wheels, draw- 
ing up a high-stepping horse before 
the gate, in a manner which called 
forth the cordial plaudits of Sylvo, 
who hurried through the trees- to re- 
port him “none of your spooney fel- 
lows after all” before the stranger 
made his formal entranee. Then the 
door opened with great solemnity, 
and Mr. Perey Vivian entered the 
room. Zaidee, bending over the em- 
broidery, looked up with great eager- 
ness from under the shelter of her 
eurved hand, He was but nineteen 
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when she left the Grange; she 
thought he was no older still in his 
bright and versatile youth. The eyes 
that were full of a hundred laughing 
fancies; the white brow all lined and 
puckered under its wiry hair; the 
cloud that rose and descended upon 
his face like a veil, making the sun- 
shine all the brighter by its dubious- 
ness ; the curved expressive lip which 
was never quite at rest—these were 
all unchanged ; and Percy could not 
well be more easy in his acquired 
eminence than he had been in his na- 
tural boyish place at home ; yet some- 
thing there was that told a man at- 
customed to the world—much that 
denoted one-aware of his own brilliant 
powers, and of the universal notice 
which followed him. Yes, it was 
Perey; but it was Percy the Poet— 
Perey the Author—Percy the man of 
fame; he had come down to dwell 
among every-day people, and win re- 
putation for himself among them. It 
was not quite that boyish, triumphant 
Percy, looking forth upon the world 
which lay before him to be conquered 
and spurning all its difficulties in his 
glorious youthful scorn. 

And then he addressed himself to 
the commonplaces of introduction 
with such a laughing saucy contempt 
of them in his eye, and solemnly 
commented on the weather, and on 
Mr. Cumberland’s beautiful place, with 
a sort of mock formality, which called 
a smile even to the lips of Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw. “Do you know, I think he 
could say something very clever, if it 
were not just for form’s sake, my dear,” 
said the good lady, whispering over 
the embroidery-frame. The stranger 
had half disarmed Mrs. Burtonshaw 
already ; and Sylvo, with Mr. Vivian’s 
cab in his mind’s eye, and the splen- 
did action of the high-stepping horse, 
was much disposed to make Mr. Vivian’s 
acquaintance, and had already inti- 
mated to the company from behind his 
mustache that “to-day was as good 
as Italy.” In pursuance of the same 
laudable object, Mrs. Cumberland sat 
placidly listening to Mr. Vivian’s 
commonplaces, and Zaidee was un: 
introduced. She watched the stranger 
with exceeding interest over Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s embroidery-frame. 

And now the door slowly opened, 
and Zaidee saw Mary, somewhat 
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pale, and with questioning eyes, 
pause a moment, and look round the 
room. Her cheek gradually flushed 
with returning colour, though it was 
evidently not Mr. Vivian she was 
looking for. It was Zaidee whom 
Mary sought, and Zaidee was safe in 
the corner, rather more simply dress- 
ed than usual, and veiling her beauty 
in her remote position and earnest 
employment. Mary entered the room 
after that so noiselessly, and with 
such a burning blush, that Zaidee saw 
she was ashamed of something. What 
was she ashamed of? The unwitting 
offender watched ‘her friend passing 
with that sudden air of humility about 
her, across the shining surface of the 
mirror—watched her slight and hur- 
ried salutation of the guest as she 
passed and sat down, out of sight of 
him, at her work-table. The secret 
shame of repentance was on Mary’s 
face ; her better nature had asserted 
itself ; and when the elders of the 
party had moved forward in their 
solemn procession to the dinner-table, 
Mary put Sylvo away, and laid her 
soft dimpled hand on Zaidee’s arm. 
There was nothing said between 
them, but they were friends again— 
and Mary had heroically resolved, if” 
need was, to stand aside, and suffer 
her beautiful adopted sister to win 
the day. 

This resolution gave a touch of: 
pathos and tenderness to Mary’s own 
fair face. She saw Mr. Vivian start 
with a singular astonishment when he 
firstobserved hercompanion. She per- 
ceived his eyes turn to Zaidee again 
and again, not so much with admira- 
tion, as with wondering curiosity and 
interest. <ivery time she perceived 
this look, she repeated her struggle 
with herself. She was so intent upon 
Zaidee that she did not perceive how 
the great author manceuvred to be 
placed near herself, and how his wit 
was perpetually shooting chance ar- 
rows over her to rouse her to answer 
him. Mary’s mind_was too much 
absorbed by far for the sprightly re- 
torts with which she had met him at 
Hollylee. She scarcely spoke, except 
to Zaidee, all this lingering time of 
dinner, and felt so heavy and op- 
pressed with the mirth round her that 
it was quite a relief to her excited 
feelings when the door of the dining. 
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room closed upon them, and made a 
temporary pause in the excitement of 
the night. 

“Now, pray, Mr. Vivian, how do 
you do when you are going to write 
a book?’ asked Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
with serious curiosity, when the gen- 
tlemen came to the drawing-room. 
“Do you just sit down with a clean 
sheet of paper before you, and a pen in 
your hand, without knowing what 
you are to say ?” 

“T think he is a happy man who 
knows what he has had to say, after 
he is done saying it,” said the young 
anthor. “Now, fancy the misery, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, of having nothing 
to say at all.” 

“Yes, that is exactly what I was 
thinking of,’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw ; 
“for instance, writing a letter, it is 
only polite to fill three sides. I never 
think a letter is a letter that is shorter 
than that—and_ how if you have said 
everything in the first page ?” 

“ You sympathise with bookmakers, 
I can see,” said Percy, laughing. 
“To say all in the first volume, yet 
have two more to write—and nothing 
before you but that aforesaid sheet of 
clean paper, and no inspiration in the 
poor goose-quill, Mrs. Burtonshaw— 
only a reminiscence of its primitive 
possessor—that is a state of things 
which we poor scribblers have to d 
plore every day.” 

“You write with quills, then, Mr. 
Vivian?” said Aunt Burtonshaw. 
“T always call your gold pens and 
your steel pens disagreeable things, 
Maria Anna, and here Mr. Vivian is 
of my opinion. Is it not very hard 
now to put such distresses upon 
people as you do in your books? I 
should think one trouble at a time 
was very good measure for me; but 
one after another, how you do pile 
them upon that poor dear in the book 
that Mary made me read to-day.” 

“T should think one trouble quite 
over measure for you; I should cer- 
tainly vote you none at all of that 
disagreeable commodity, if I had any 
voice in the matter,” said Percy, 
smiling and bowing to Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, all unconscious that he himself 
was a fruitful source of disturbance to 
his kindly eritic ; “but life and Pro- 
vidence have another deliverance to 
make on the matter,” continued the 
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young man, his eyes flashing from 
gay to grave: “in our reflected world 
we must dispense as Heaven dispenses, 
and Heaven has no terror of such 
words as inconsistency or extrava- 
gance. ‘ When sorrows come, they 
come, not single spies, but in bat- 
talions.’ There is that knave Shake- 
speare,” said Percy, brightening once 
more into his former tone, “ who wrote 
plays, and has been accused of poach- 
ing ;—who gave him any right, I 
wonder, to be the next truest after the 
apostles and prophets in his knowledge 
of man ?” 

“ You must excuse my sister—Mrs. 
Burtonshaw has very homely ideas,” 
said Mrs. Cumberland.” “ Tell me, 
my dear Mr. Vivian, that sweet Lucy 
in your book—did you not quite 
love her yourself before you were 
done ?” 

Perey laughed, yet was so un- 
sophisticated as to blush, too, all over 
the puckers of his forehead. “Is she 
such a sweet Lucy ?” said Percy ; 
“the young lady did not strike me 
much ; but since you recommend her, 
Mrs. Cumberland, I will consider her 
claims again.” 

“Mansfield puts all his book down 
out of his journals—isn’t that the 
truest way—eh ?” said Sylvo, from 
behind his mustache. 

“ Mr. Mansfield’s ‘book is only ad- 
venture, Sylvo,” said Mary, with a 
little indignation. 

“ Well, adventure’s the thing, isn’t 
it?” said Sylvo, who, in the strength 
of Mr. Vivian’s smile, kept his place. 

“ Adventure is the thing,” said 
Percy, solemnly; ‘and by far the 
truest way is to put down one’s book 
out of one’s journal; there can be no 
doubt of that. Mr. Mansfield lived 
his book before he wrote it; that is 
the true charm of success.” 

“Ah, Mr. Vivian, you give us a 
rare principle to judge you by,” said 
Mrs. Cumberland, with a sigh of sym- 
pathy and admiration. “ What a life 
yours must have been ; how full of love 
and emotion, of passion and sorrow, 
before you could have written as you 
have done !” 

Once more Percy Vivian blushed 
uneasily, and through this blush there 
struggled a laugh of irrestrainable 
but somewhat annoyed self-ridicule. 
“ Pray, Mrs. Cumberland, do not 
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make me the hero of these stupid 
books,” he said, with comical dis- 
tress. ‘ My own life is the last thing 
I will write novels about, and I 
would find it an extremely barren 
subject ; no, we will do it in spas- 
modic poetry ;—that’s the medium for 
remorses and horrors, the true vehicle 
for autobiography, Mrs. Burtonshaw,” 
said Perey, with solemnity, once more 
returning to his first questioner. 

“You speak of remorses and hor- 
rors,” said that lady, looking appre- 
hensively at this dangerous neighbour 
of hers; “and I found a book lately, 
I am sorry to say, upon that very 
table—is it possible, Mr. Vivian, can 
you be that T. Perey Jones ?” 

“No, upon my honour,” said Percy 
Vivian, taking care to restrain the 
laughter which made Mary Cumber- 
land’s blue eyes dance for the first 
time this evening. “No, I am not 
that redoubtable incognito—there’s 
our man now, who puts down his 

ook out of his journal—a tragedy in 
his own person, a walking fate with 
inexorable shears; but I plead not 
guilty. I am a Percy, but I am not 
the genuine Hotspur—this is not me!” 

“There’s somebody ill in the 
kitchen, Maria’ Anna,” said Mr. Cum- 
berland, entering hurriedly ; “some 
fool of a girl who has been trying ex- 
periments on my galvanic machine. I 
gave her another shock to set her right, 
but she wants some of your doctoring, 
sister Burtonshaw. Know anything 
of galvanism, Mr. Vivian ?—a beauti- 
ful influence, sir—a beautiful influvence 
—though startling a little when you 
come upon it unawares. I’ve a great 
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mind to propose a new system for the 
prevention of robberies in houses— 
connect the doors and windows with 
so many wires from a galvanie bat- 
tery. Step this way a moment, and 
you shall see. I defy the bravest 
housebreaker in Christendom to go 
beyond the electric string.” 

ut almost while Mr. Cumberland 
speaks, and while Mrs. Burtonshaw 
bustles away to minister to the hap- 
less victim of curiosity in the kitchen, 
Mr. Vivian has managed, in the course 
of conversation, to giide outside the 
opened window, and stands there in 
conversation with Mary Cumberland ; 
she, somewhat shy and timid, with 
eyes once more dazzled and a cheek 
of varying colour, stands within. Mr. 
Vivian is looking in with his wayward 
brilliant glances into the deep alcove 
of this lighted room, and again his 
eyes fall upon the beautiful face of 
Zaidee reading by the table. It is 
his book she is reading, but the young 
poet has far too strong and youthful 
a spring of life within him to confine 
himself to his own books; he heeds no- 
thing what the volume is, but he won- 
ders over her beautiful face. “ Your 
beautiful sister Elizabeth is strangely 
like my beautiful sister Elizabeth,” 
he says to Mary, abruptly ; “I almost 
think I can go back ten years, and 
that it is our own sweet Lizzy I am 
looking at, before Bernard Morton 
came with his dark face to earry her 
away. We were all very proud of 
our Elizabeth, and every time I look 
at your sister, every word and look 
reminds me more and more of her— 
very strange !” 


CHAP. XI.—MISUNDERSTANDING. 


“Mr. Vivian says that he and I 
have each a beautiful sister, Elizabeth, 
and they are very like each other— 
he thinks it quite strange,” said Mary. 

She was standing with her arm fold- 
ed tightly round Zaidee’s waist, hold- 
ing her before the mirror; the mirror 
gave a dim reflection of the great 
room half lighted, of a morsel of blue 
sky, and “ a little lot of stars !” looking 
through the window; of the chairs 
standing about in disorder where every- 
body had left them, and of only_those 
two figures and no more within the 


room. Mary, with a good deal of re= 
solution, and a colour which varied 
rapidly from these sudden flashes of 
crimson to the whitest paleness, held 
Zaidee closely with her arm. Zaidee, 
in much astonishment, with even a 
slight degree of fear, resisted this 
grasp a little, and looked not into the 
mirror but into her friend’s face. She 
did not know what to make of Mary’s 
singular demeanour, nor why they two 
should be here alone together, when 
every one else had gone to rest. But at 
this speech Zaidee startled—she could 
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not but be startled—she was like her 
cousin Elizabeth, her beautiful cousin ; 
she, a poor little brown Zaidee, was 
like the pride of the Grange, the 
flower of all the country round! Un- 
suspicious of evil, Zaidee did not 
know how Mary Cumberland watched 
her face, and misinterpreted the rising 
flush of gratification and family pride 
—for she could not restrain her secret 
and innocent pleasure in being thought 
like Elizabeth. This pure natural 
emotion came to her eyes with a 
sweet, surprised, and almost tearful 
gladness, and with a flush of delicate 
colour to her cheek. Mary looked at 
her steadily, and almost sternly; 
Mary held her fast with the strong 
grasp of her arm. Secure in her good 
resolution, in pride at once, and in 
friendship, of sacrificing herself, Mary 
could see no harm in severely interro- 
gating Zaidee. She would yield up 
to her the early dream which had just 
begun to gild and to brighten her own 
life; but she would not yield up the 
authority of a senior, the superiority 
of a patroness, and Mary was harsh 
and imperious in the sadness of her 
thoughts. 

“Speak to me just once, Elizabeth. 
Look at yourself; will you not do as I 
tell you? Do you think you are beau- 
tiful? Do you think, like Mr. Vivian 
and all the rest of them, that there is 
scarcely any one so beautiful as you ?” 

“No,” said Zaidee, looking up 
eagerly. “Mary, I have made you 
angry—do you think I am vain? JI 
do not think it; but indeed I never 
thought of this at all till they spoke 
something about me the day Aunt 
Burtonshaw came home.” 

“They! who were they?’ asked 
Mary. 

“Tt was—Aunt Burtonshaw.” 
Zaidee faltered a little, and turned 
half away from the arm that held her. 
She would rather not have said any 
more. 

“ Aunt Burtonshaw is not hey,” 
said Mary, with her merciless logic. 
‘“* Who was the other? or others, per- 
haps, I should say, Elizabeth; for a 
great many people admire my beauti- 
ful sister ?—who were they ?” 

“TIT do not know what harm you 
think of me,” said Zaidee, roused at 
last, and growing pale as she. turned 
her shining dark eyes on Mary’s face. 
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“This word ‘beauty’ was twice men- 
tioned tovme that day; Aunt Burton- 
shaw said it, and so did Sylvo. I had 
never thought of it before, and did not 
think of it then—I do not think of it 
now,” and Zaidee lifted a glance of 
brave defiance at the mirror. “ I may 
be like Mr. Vivian’s beautiful sister, and 
not be beautiful; but however that 
is, 1am as God made me: if He sends 
one thing or another, I have nothing 
to say, Mary—it is God, it is not me.” 

ss oe in the glass, Elizabeth,” 
said Mary Cumberland. 

Zaidee looked up; her face was 
pale, her eyes a little dilated, her hair 
falling down upon her slender stately 
neck, She was more beautiful then 


than Mary had ever seen her. While 
Zaidee met the sorrowful startled 


gaze of her own eyes, Mary looked at 
her in the mirror with an intent and 
steady look, owning in the depths of 
her heart, and against her will, the 
magic influence which broke forth 
from the “Why” of logic, with con- 
temptuous triumph. Why admire this 
form of feature, this shade of com- 
plexion?—why be charmed with this 
face more than with any. other? 
Mary could not answer the question ; 
but she could not look at that beauti- 
ful reflection in the mirror, at the 
grieved and tearful look, the silent 
wonder, the patience, and the inno- 
cence of evil which shone upon her in 
those wonderful eyes, and remain un- 
moved. She suddenly bent down as 
she stood thus, and gave a cold but 
et tender kiss to Zaidee’s brow— 
oosened her grasp of her, and with a 
sigh of weariness held out her hand 
and said, Good night. Zaidee followed 
her slowly up the silent echoing stairs. 
Those two young figures, each 80 
young and so fair in their differing de- 
grees and kinds of beauty, each carry- 
ing a light in her hand, went up the 
broad staircase, one after the other, 
like vestals in a procession. When 
oo had parted, and found shelter in 

elr separate apartments, poor Mary 
Cumberland, disturbed ith evil 
thoughts, with mortified and jealous 
— and with a bitter fear that in 
eedless prodigality she had thrown 
away her heart, sat gloomily at her 
table for a moment, and then rose to 
pace about the room in hasty wander- 
ings. She had not been reasonable 
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or prudent, as the whole scope of her 
previous life had been. She had suf- 
fered a fanciful and unfounded liking 
to creep close to her heart, and now 
Mary was sadly conscious that evil 
spirits had come into it, malice and 
envy, and all uncharitableness. She 
had no human guide to appeal to for 
counsel, and Mary had not Zaidee’s 
early training ; nor, in spite of Zaidee’s 
long influence upon her, did this more 
stubborn spirit dare to have recourse to 
Heaven when earth was incompetent, 
as her companion did. She only said 
her prayers as usual that night; she 
did not pour out her heart, which was 
sorely rent and wounded; and so 
went sullen and tncomfortable to a 
rest which was broken with dreams 
and starts of wakeful loneliness; for 
Mary’s heart was sore within her, and 
sore with a gnawing, cankering pain. 
Zaidee, who was deeply distressed, 
bewildered, and wondering, fared bet- 
ter, for neither malice nor envy -had 
found a place in her maiden thoughts. 
She could not understand Mary, but 
was glad to forget this strange con- 
duct of hers in a burst of pleasant 
wonder over what she said. Zaidee 
eame to her toilet-glass, and looked 
into it shyly. “Am I, indeed, like 
Elizabeth ?—like Elizabeth?’ said 
Zaidee. And as she looked upon her- 
self with her eyes thus enlightened, 
she discovered the resemblance. It 
filled her with the purest simple de- 
light; it was a new visionary trace of 
this mysterious link of blood, a confir- 
mation of her title to be Zaidee Vivian 
still—a sign of the family name, and 
lofty long descent, secretly marked 
upon her brow. It was not the beauty 
which Zaidee rejoiced over in her so- 
litude. She was like Elizabeth, who 
was the present representative of all 
those lovely Vivians of many genera- 
tions, whose sweet looks had embel- 
lished the name. Her very face was 
her charter of family right and kindred. 
She could not sufficiently rejoice at 
this; and as she sat down to think 
over Percy’s visit, she remembered 
her cousin with yet a kindlier heart. 
Yes, this Perey was our Percy, and 
Zaidee’s heart warmed to him like a 
sister’s, and rejoiced in his fame; but 
she began to think of Philip, who was 
not famous—Philip, who, though the 
head of the house, would only be “ Mr. 
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Vivian’s brother” in the world which 
made an idol of Mr.Vivian; and Zaidee 
began to think, looking back upon her 
young experience, that she had never 
seen any one like the Head of the 
House—never another who came near 
to her ideal of manhood—so simple, 
so noble, so full of truth and honour, 
Percy was a poet and a genius, but 
he was not Philip ; yet, perhaps, Philip 
was not half so brilliant as Perey, and 
certainly was not known to the world 
like his younger brother. With a 
woman’s pride she regarded the fa- 
mily hero ; but, looking back with her 
child’s imagination, she thought she 
could put her hand in Philip’s hand, 
and suffer him to lead her over the 
world. 

These two friends woke in the 
morning to look with a little dismay 
on the proceedings of the night. Mary, 
who was guilty and self-humiliated, 
carried matters with a high hand. 
She came down, resolved to have a 
condescending conversation with her 
“beautiful sister,” and speak to her 
of Mr. Vivian—to be so entirely self- 
restrained and decorous that Zaidee 
should think the harshness of last 
night only a dream, and tofollow up her 
mother’s counsel so warmly-that the 
poor girl should be ashamed to meet 
Mr. Vivian again. All this Mary re- 
solved to do, because she felt herself in 
the wrong, and with natural perversity- 
persisted in it, though her heart long- 
ed to be set right. Zaidee, on the 
contrary, was very humble, and full 
of anxious solicitude. She had no 
weight on her conscience. She could 
afford to make overtures of kindness, 
and little sisterly submissions to win 
the offender. She, who had not 
harmed her companion either in deed 
or thought, anxiously sought Mary’s 
eye and Mary’s hand, and watched 
for a return of cordiality—sucha silent 
reconciliation as that which brought 
Mary toher side the previous day, in 
the journey from the dining-room to 
the drawing-room. Looking out from 
behind the grate of misunderstanding 
and wounded pride which imprisoned 
it, Mary’s frank and candid natural 
heart looked on and observed all this ; 
but Mary was not delivered from her 
“black dog,” her evil spirit; she had 
something more to undergo to work a 
thorough cure. 
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“I do not know what this dish 
may be called, Maria Anna, but I 
know it is Mr. CumVerland’s cookery,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw at the break- 
fast-table, looking suspiciously over 
the coffee-pot from her presiding chair. 
“J can recommend the fresh new- 
laid eggs: the shell is as pure as cream, 
you see, Sylvo—but I really will not 
undertake to say what Mr. Cumber- 
Jand’s dish may be.” 

“An adaptation of the ancient ma- 
chine called Papin’s digester, sister 
Burtonshaw,” said Mr. Cumberland 
briskly, “ with our modern means and 
appliances, will be an infinite benefit 
to every family by-and-by. The di- 
gester is the very impersonation of 
thrift, sister Elizabeth—pure economy, 
I assure you. What do you suppose 
this is made of, now? Why, a couple 
of fowls are in it, every morsel, yet I 
defy you to find a bone. The action 
of heat is a marvellous thing when 
properly applied. Take achicken now, 
in the ordinary way of cooking. I 
grant you it may be valuable as a les- 
son in anatomy, but it’s poor picking 
for a dinner; whereas, here is the 
richest savoury jelly in the world, the 
result of a little care and trouble. 
Ignorance manures its land with bones, 
Sylvo. We shall have all England 
getting fat upon them when my ma- 
chine is properly known.” 

“A couple of fowls! and you call 
that economy?” cried Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, in dismay. “When poor 
Roberts, the cook, told me she had 
got a pair of fat capons for Mr. Cum- 
berland, did I think that was what the 
poor birds were to come to? Econo- 
my! a tea-cupful of potted stuff out of 
two beautiful capons! Do you mean 
to ruin yourself, Mr. Cumberland ? and 
Maria Anna to give in to you!” 

“Pure prejudice, sister Burtonshaw, 
Women are the most bigoted of con- 
servatives,” said the philosopher, with 
his chuckle of laughter. “You may 
innovate as you will in other spheres, 
but touch their privileged department, 
and there is no quarter for you. But 
the sacred institution of the kitchen 
must bow to science, my good sister. 
Wait till I have proved the powers of 
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my digester on the larger-boned ani- 
mals. Wait till I present the English 
peasant with such a delicacy as this, 
made of the beef-bone which your ig- 
norance would throw to your degs, 
Sylvo, my boy. I look for a testimo- 
nial of national gratitude by that time, 
sister Elizabeth. My digester is a 
long way improved from Papin’s, I 
assure you. That was incomplete— 
decidedly incomplete; that is why it 
failed to make a revolution in our 
cookery two hundred years ago.” 

“Iam sure I thought I had given 
up being surprised at anything,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, with a sigh of re- 
signation. “But I am sorry for 
Roberts—I confess I am sorry for 
Roberts, poor thing; to see such de- 
struction before her very eyes. I 
suppose it would be all the same to 
you, Maria Anna, if Mr. Cumberland 
were making jelly of the trees!” 

“That is a suggestion to be consi- 
dered, sister Elizabeth,” said Mr. Cum- 
berland. “The vegetable juices and 
the animal are considerably different, 
you see, but worth an experiment— 
decidedly worth an experiment—and 
of singular utility, too, if it should 
happen to be practicable. Your 
mother has invention, Sylvo,” said 
the philosopher, taking a memorandum 
on his tablets of this valuable sugges- 
tion. “I might have talked a month, 
I assure you, to these girls and to 
Maria Anna, without the ghost of an 
idea from one of them.” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw’s indignation was 
too great to be softened by this com- 
pliment. “If breakfast is over, I 
will go to the drawing-room,” sai® 
Mrs. Burtonshaw solemnly; “and I 
think, Mary and Elizabeth, you will 
be a great deal better doing something 
than sitting here.” 

They followed her one by one as 
she took her way to this favourite 
apartment. It was Zaidee’s turn to- 
day to seek the solace of needlework. 
Mary, too restless for this thoughtful 
occupation, seated herself on the 
marble step outside the window, with 
a book on her lap. Zaidee sat sewing 
within. Sylvo lounged about the 
room, not knowing what to do with 
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himself, and much inclined to set out 
again without delay for his “ place.” 
It was he, poor fellow, in innocent 
vacancy, who propounded the questio 
vexala, the tabooed subject of the 
morning, by declaring his opinion that 
Mr. Vivian was a “regular good fel- 
low—none of your die-away men—a 
fellow that was up to everything.” 

When Syivo took himself away 
after this enlightened estimate of 
character, Mary turned from gazing 
atthe river. “Speaking of Mr. Vivian,” 
said Mary with the voice of elderly 
experience, addressing Zaidee, “J 
forgot to mention to you that I over. 
heard what mamma said to you one 
day before he came here. It was 
about encouraging him, you know, if 
he should think of paying his addresses 
to you. Now, of course, as he ad- 
mires you so much, that is quite likely, 
Elizabeth,” said Mary, with dry lips 
and a forced smile; “and I hope you 
will not let any foolish scruples weigh 
with you, but will guide your conduct 
by mamma’s advice. I quite agree 
with her; it would be an- admirable 
match —‘ Beauty and genius you 
know.’” And Mary sang, with scorn- 
ful levity, the burden of the ballad, 
“ Be honoured aye the bravest knight, 
beloved the fairest fair.” 

“Mary,” said Zaidee earnestly, “I 
do not know why it is that I am so 
much pained to hear you speaking so. 
I suppose it is no harm to speak 80; 
it is two strangers talking to each 
other; it is not you and me. But I 
have grown a woman,” said Zaidee, 
raising her head with the simplicity 
of a child, “and there are some 
things which must not be said to me. 
No one must tell me to encourage Mr. 
Vivian; no one must talk to me of 
paying addresses. I cannot bear it, 
indeed, and I must not,” continued 
Zaidee, warming into strange deci- 
sion. “If I am like Mr. Vivian’s 
sister, he is like some one whom I 
knew when I was a child. If it were 
not so, I should be ashamed to see 
Mr. Vivian again; but now I should 
-be glad to be friends with him if he 
pleased. I was very proud and very 
glad to see him here with you last 
night; and I think I will try not to 
be affronted, nor shut myself up when 
he comes. But there is to be no more 
of addresses, if you please. I am sure 
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I should quite as soon think of paying 
my addresses to Mr. Vivian as he to 
me.” 

Mary Cumberland, with her book 
lying open on her lap, followed the 
motion of Zaidee’s lips, and her slight 
unconscious gestures, with the ex- 
tremest astonishment. Mary felt the 
ground suddenly taken from beneath 
her feet. She was entirely discon- 
certed and thrown back upon herself 
by this simple decision—by the words 
which, spoken with so little preten- 
sion, had yet all the authority which 
words could have coming from the 
lips of a queen. Her own scornful 
satire and uncharitable mood were 
thrown far into the distance. Zai- 
dee, resenting nothing, but only put. 
ting an end to it, passed by like a 
a princess, and left Mary far 

ehind her in the way. Their position 
was reversed in a moment; Mary’s 
scornful and unkindly advice was 
quite thrown out of court: it returned, 
upon herself with double mortification 
and annoyance. She felt so guilty 
that she attempted no answer, but 
only said “Oh,” with a last attempt 
at superiority, and, leaving the win- 
dow, wandered down the lawn, as ill 
at ease as it was possible to be, to take 
her place under the falling blossoms 
of the acacia, and consume her heart 
with bootless vexation and shame. 

Meanwhile Zaidee, grieved and si- 
lent, sat at her work alone. Mr. 
Vivian had thrown a great gulf be- 
tween these girlish intimates, the 
friends of many years. lt was the 
first indication of that maturer life in 
which their hearts could no longer 
dwell together, and their young exist- 
ence run on in one common stream. 
To the trusting and simple heart of 
Zaidee it was a very harsh disjunction 
—a rending asunder causeless and 
cruel. If Mr. Vivian had not been 
“our Percy,” Mary must have in- 
curred for him the positive dislike of 
her “beautiful sister.” As it was, 
Zaidee only thought of him with the 
kindest thoughts. 

“T am going to town, to call on Mr. 
Vivian’s sister,’ said Mrs. Cumber- 
land, the same day; “he was so, good 
as to ask me, Mary, my love; and 
you may be sure I shall be only too © 
happy to show some attention to Mrs. 
Morton. I think you should both come 
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with me, you young ladies; you are 
neither of you in great spirits, I per- 
ceive, this morning. Ah, I can make 
allowance for youthful feelings, my 
sweet Elizabeth; and Mary’s gravity, 
with so many things to consider—the 
crisis of her life—is equally excusable. 
Go and get your bonnets, my dear 
children; the drive will refresh us all 
to-day.” 

They went to do her bidding silent- 
ly; Mary contracting her brow and 
setting her pretty teeth together in 
the very impatience of passion, as she 
heard her own circumstances—“ the 
crisis of her life’—thus alluded to. 
For the first time Mary shed bitter 
tears when she had reached her own 
apartment, and concealed herself and 
her secret heartbreak within its closed 
door. “They give me to Sylvo with- 
out a thought ; this is all the care they 
have for their daughter,” cried Mary, 
with unrestrainable complaint; “and 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth! the sunshine of 
this life is all for her, and there is only 
Sylvo for me!” 

The tears poured down _ heavily 
over Mary’s cheeks; it was the crisis 
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of her life, though Mrs. Cumberland 
wot not of it. With a hasty motion 
she went to the darkest corner of the 
room, and, hid by the curtains of her 
bed, bent her knee. They were wait- 
ing for her down stairs in wonder— 
Mary’s toilet was seldom such a 
lengthy operation—but the floodgates 
of her heart were opened, and all 
her emotions, good and evil, were 
pouring forth iu a deluge. She forgot 
everything except her own guiltiness, 
and the relief and ease it was to un 
burden herself—to confess and empty 
all her heart. When. she rose from 
her knees she had to bathe her face, 
so many traces of tears were on it. 
“Now, I will be good,” said Mary, 
with a smix which was bright and 
childlike, though it was tearful; and 
she tied on her bonnet with trembling 
hands, and went down to the little 
party that waited for her. The 
day was a brilliant one, fresh and 
sweet, and the river flashed gaily in 
the sunshine. After that preparation 
Mary’s heart was open to be refreshed 
by the cheerful shining of the unir 
versal light. 


CHAPTER XIll.—A VISIT. 


Mrs. Cumberland, reclining back in 
her comfortable corner, as they pur- 
sued their way to town, had given her- 
self up to “languor,” or to thought. 
Her young companions were very 
silent both of them; for Mary did not 
find it suitable to disperse her better 
thoughts by talking of them, and Zai- 
dee was full of silent anticipation, 
timidity, and longing. She was safe 
_ in her changed looks and name—she 
had come through the scrutiny of 
Perey, and remained undiscovered ; 
and though she trembled a little with 
eagerness and anxious interest, she 
was not afraid of Elizabeth. Eliza- 
beth! Elizabeth had been the idol of 
Zaidee’s childish fancy, as of every 
other member of the family of the 
Grange ; her wonderful beauty, her 
simplicity, the humbleness of her 
perfect womanhood, had given her a 
magical sway over all these fresh 
young hearts. Perhaps there was 
not one of them but had a wider 
range and a stronger impulse of life 
than she had, but within her own 
VOL, LXXVIII. 22 





boundary there was a perfection and 
sweet repose in the mind of Elizabeth 
which every one was soothed and 
strengthened by. Her young cousin’s 
thoughts dwelt upon her image in the 
past—wondered how far Mrs. Bernard 
Morton might prove different from 
Elizabeth Vivian—marvelled at her 
own resemblance to her. There was 
no lack of occupation for Zaidee’s 
mind and memory as they drove to- 
wards town. 

And Captain Bernard was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, one of the legisla- 
tors of the country—a man stepping 
forward to the sober precincts of 
middle age. ‘They lived in a little 
house near the Parks, of which the 
fashion was more satisfactory than 
the size. When Mrs. Cumberland 
and her young companions entered 
the small drawing-room, the first per- 
son who met their eyes was Mr. Vivi- 
an, with a rosy boy seated astride on 
his shoulders, holding his wavy hair 
for a bridle. Perey was flushed with 
the canter at which he had been car- 
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rying this small equestrian round the 
very limited circle of the apartment, 
and was, moreover, being called back 
by two small nieces at the window, 
who referred some dispute to Uncle 
Percy. A little girl of five years old 
sat on a footstool close by her mother, 
looking at a childish picture-book with 
an air of childish abstraction and 
thoughtfulness, and Mrs. Morton her- 
self rose to meet her visitors as the 
entered. Mary Cumberland’s quic 
eye, guided by what Percy had said, 
made an instant comparison between 
these two faces, which were said to 
resemble each other. It was indeed 
very strange. Mrs. Morton’s expand- 
ed and matronly beauty was in the 
fulness of its bloom. Zaidee had still 
the shelter and the sweetness of the 
bud, coy and half-disclosed ; and there 
were individual differences marked 
and visible—but the resemblance was 
enough to bewilder the looker-on. It 
seemed the same face in different 
circumstances, and linked to different 
spirits—the same, and yet another— 
something cast from the same mould, 
yet strangely diversified by a a 
of material. It was a very remarkable 
resemblance—quite enough to account 
for Percy’s wondering looks and inte- 
rest in the beautiful sister who was so 
like his own. 

Zaidee, on her part, after her first 
recognition of Elizabeth—the eager 
* glance from under her eyelids, which 
showed how little her beautiful cousin 
was changed—was completely en- 
grossed by the children, those won- 
derful little unknown existences of 
whom she had never dreamed. In 
Zaidee’s thoughts life had stood still 
with the family at the Grange; her 
faney consented indeed to Elizabeth’s 
marriage and to Percy’s fame, but 
her mind had gone no further; and 
this rosy boy and these pretty girls 
burst upon her like a revelation: she 
could not withdraw her eyes from 
these new children—these members 
of the family for whom she was to- 
tally unprepared. She had been the 
youngest herself at home in the old 
days, and she was conscious of an 
amusing rivalry with this intrusive 
new generation. Perhaps they were 
not the only ones; perhaps there were 
other children besides these claiming 
an interest in the Grange; and Zaidee 
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shyly took a seat in a corner with co- 
mical dismay. 

“No, Philip, my boy, no more 
rides,” said Percy, setting down his 
little cavalier. “Go and make your 
obeisance, you small rebel, and apo- 
logise for the use you have put your 
respectable uncle to. I am_ better 
than any pony, and half as good as 
an Arab, in Philip’s apprehension, 
Mrs. Cumberland. The children esti- 
mate my powers very highly, I am 
glad to say—I am quite invaluable to 
them.” 

“ Genius unbending—Genius in its 
sportive mood,” said Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “ You are so fortunate, my 
dear Mrs. Morton; I envy you the 
constant society of one so richly 
endowed.” 

“Do you mean Perey?” said Eli- 
zabeth Vivian with a smile. She was 
very proud of her younger brother, but 
he was her younger brother sfill, and 
she smiled a little at these commenda- 
tions, though she liked the speaker all 
the better for them. 

“ Elizabeth is my elder sister, Miss 
Cumberland,” said Perey, coming con- 
fidentially and with a little embarrass- 
ment to Mary’s side—“ Elizabeth is 
the ideal of domestic superiority, for 
her brothers, at least. I cannot quite 
swallow applause in Elizabeth’s pre- 
sence; I have always a ludicrous 
sense of its inappropriateness. Mrs. 
Cumberland is very kind, no doubt, 
but I would much rather she forgot 
those unfortunate books in presence 
of Elizabeth.” 

“Is she not proud of them, then?” 
asked Mary, with a glance of wonder. 

“ You defeat me, Miss Cumber.- 
land; you kill the precious blossoms 
of my humility,” said Percy, but still 
in an under-tone ; “ how shall I refuse 
to be applauded, think you, when you 
intoxicate me after this barbarous 
fashion? Yes, Elizabeth likes very 
well to hear of them; and I have a 
home in the country, too, where I 
should like to show you how fiercely 
the feminine jury pronounce on the 
demerits of any hapless critic who falls 
upon Perey. Yes, that bubble repu- 
tation—they have real enjoyment of 
it, those good people in Cheshire. Do 
you know, [ should like you to see the 
Grange?” 

Mary stammered something of be- 
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ing very glad; it took her by surprise 
to be so addressed. 

“Yes: yet I am by no means 
sure that you would be pleased with 
it,” said Percy, with one of his dubi- 
ous glanees; “our country is too 
bleak, and our climate too boisterous 
for in fancy. I think I should suc- 
ceed better in flowery Hampshire, or 
sweet Devon, in pleasing you. What 
do you think? Do I guess your taste ? 
Sweet English calm and comfort, with 
the winds and the storms far away ?” 

“T have very common tastes,” 
said Mary, shy of this conversation. 
“ Does not every one prefer calm and 
comfort to the winds and the storms ?” 

“T do at least,” said Perey; “I am 
of the Epicurean temper. My brother 
is of adifferent frame; the Cheshire 
_ are sweeter than Araby to him. 

et, poor fellow, he toils by the burn- 
ing banks of the Ganges, and does 
kind things for everybody, and never 
thinks of himself. I ama very poor 
fellow to have such friends. A man 
who is brother to Philip Vivian and 
Elizabeth ought to be a better man.” 

The young listener to whom he was 
thus unbosoming himself looked up 
at Perey with shy glances and a 
swelling heart. More than all the 
self-assertion in the world, this com- 
punction endeared him to Mary. She 
could not continue to close her heart, 
as she had vowed to do this morning. 
Involuntarily she smiled, wondering 
within herself at the humility which 
fancied some small Cheshire squire 
or Indian merchant, or this Mrs. 
Morton, who was only the beautiful 
young wife of a middle-aged member 
of Parliament, superior to Percy 
Vivian, poet, author, man of letters. 
Literature had suddenly become the 
noblest of all professions to Mary— 
fame, the most dazzling of human 
possessions. She smiled at her hero’s 
humility ; it never entered into her 
head for an instant that Percy could be 
right. 

But some one else was listening by 
her, with such a flush of interest and 
anxiety as scarcely could be control- 
led. Yes, Perey was right ; but Zaidee 
was proud he had the nobleness to own 
this superior excellence; and Philip— 
i was Philip in India? What 
had the squire of Rriarford to do on 
the banks of the Ganges? What did 
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this mean? It might betray her, but 
she could not restrain the question 
that came to her anxious lips. Percy 
iad changed his position a little, and 
stood between them now. He was 
near enough to be addressed, 

“What did your brother go to 
India for ?” asked Zaidee, looking up 
with her old wistfulness. 

Mr. Vivian looked extremely aston- 
ished, and so did Mary Cumberland. 
Their amazement made no differ- 
ence in the anxious curiosity of the 
questioner. 

“ We are not the richest family 
in the world,” said Perey, with a 
smile. “Philip is about a very com- 
monplace business; he is making a 
fortune.” 

But why did he need to make a 
fortune? The question was on Zaidee’s 
lips; but she had prudence enough to 
restrain it. Her face grew troubled ; 
her heart was full of yearning curi- 
osity. Why did Philip go away? 
She could not form an answer for her- 
self. 

“Zaidee, you must go up stairs 
with Philip,” said the sweet voice of 
Elizabeth. With a start of terror 
Zaidee listened; but saw that it was. 
the little studious girl with the pic- 
ture-book, and not her changed and 
unknown self, who was addressed. 
This was almost too much for Zaidee’s 
foreed composure. She felt her heart 
leaping to her throat; her face flushed 
and paled with extreme emotion ; she 
could scarcely keep the voice of her 
yearning silent. Zaidee!—they had 
not forgotten her; they had comme- 
morated even her name. 

“What a sweet name!—what a 
strange unusual name!” cried Mrs. 
Cumberland; “one may trace the 
poet’s suggestion there, I am sure.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Elizabeth seri- 
ously, yet with a smile; “my Zaidee 
is named for a dear child we lost from 
the Grange in a very extraordinary 
way—a little cousin, an orphan, who 
was very dear to us all. My little 
Zaidee is a great favourite at home 
for her name’s sake. Even Percy 
there, who has a hundred nicknames 
for everybody, is too tender of this 
name to mock it. Our first Zaidee— 
our lost child—we had eagh of us a 
different contraction for her strange 
name; but no one likes to say Zay 
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now—not even Sophy. We cannot 
play with poor Zaidee’s name.” 

ere was a little pause which no 
one interrupted, and then Mrs. Cum- 
berland rose to take leave. Zaidee 
never knew how she reached the foot 
of that narrow staircase. She stum- 
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bled: down the steps with a blindness 
upon her eyes, and a strange joy of 
grief about her heart. They remem- 
bered her—cared for—kept her name 
among them—in the family! But what 
misfortune was it which had driven 
Philip away ? 


CHAPTER XIV.—HEAVINESS. 


The excitement of these discoveries 
was almost too much for Zaidee ; her 
secret life—hcr secret world—her un- 
communicated thoughts pressed upon 
her heart like a nightmare. When 
she had only the past to look back 
upen, she could muse over it in quiet ; 
but here was the present, the living 
to-day, full of a world of surprises 
and undreamt-of chances, which her 
veiled and unknown existence must 
take no cognisance of, though they 
were nearest to her heart. It was to 
Zaidee as it might be to a spirit re- 
turned to the earth; she walked side 
by side with those who mourned for 
her, sat at their table, heard them 
speaking of herself, yet durst not 
reveal herself to their lingering tender- 
ness, or make known to them the 
heart which glowed with answering 
affection. She walked in a dream the 
live-long day, her inner life differing 
so strangely from her external one— 
as strangely as Elizabeth Cumber- 
' Jand, the beautiful daughter of these 
kind. people, differed from brown 

Zaidee Vivian, the heiress of the 
Grange. They saw her beauty pale, 
and her mind become preoccupied, 
and Mrs, Cumberland “ made allow- 
ance for youthful feelings;” and 
Mary, struck with penitence for her 
own conduct, made effort upon effort 
to win back the confidence she fancied 
she had alienated, and wondered with 
an anxious heart what Percy Vivian 
might have to do with this musing 
heaviness. Percy had a great deal 
to do with it, but not as Mary sup- 
posed ; and now, when Percy came 
and went about the house perpetually, 
Mary was no longer excited with 
causeless doubts. That the young 
man felt a singular interest in her 
beautiful sister was sufficiently appa- 
rent—that. he followed Zaidee’s\looks 
.and movements with a wondering 
regard, for which he himself could not 


account ;—but something else was 
still more evident, and still more satis- 
factory. Perey did not worship at 
the feet of this more lofty and poetic 
beauty; he brought his homage to 
the sunny eyes, the lighter heart, and 
less fanciful spirit of Mary Cumber- 
land; he had only interest and ad- 
miration to bestow upon her beautiful 
sister Elizabeth. And never yet, 
though they were come to be on very 
confidential terms, had Percy the 
slightest opening for inquiry—the 
slightest reason to suspect that this 
beautiful Elizabeth was not the child 
of the house. 

In other respects than this, the 
household was slightly jarring and 
uncomfortable. Mrs. Burtonshaw did 
not have her son’s claims acknow- 
ledged as they should have been; the 
good lady found everybody around 
her, and herself not less than every- 
body, unexpectedly fascinated with 
this Mr. Perey Vivian, and she did 
not doubt that the young author 
wovld carry off Mary from under 
her very eyes, and amid the plau- 
dits of Sylvo. Sylvo still looked 
with delight on Mr. Vivian’s high- 
stepping horse, and admired the 
dashing style in which Mr. Vivian 
drew up at Mr. Cumberland’s gate. 
Sylvo never suspected when his new 
friend laughed at him—never grew 
suspicious of the solemn assent which 
Mr. Vivian gave to his brilliant sugges- 
tions ; and he had not the slightest ob- 
jection to the new-comer’s devotion to 
Mary, nor grumbled that her ear was 
engrossed and her attention occupied 
night after night. Mr. Cumberland and 
Mrs. Cumberland were equally indiffer- 
ent ; all the discretion in the house was 
embodied in the person of Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, and even her remonstrances 
and representations failed to open the 
eyes of this careless father and mo- 
ther to the danger of their child. 
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“T wanted very much to have a 
little girl myself when Sylvo was 
born,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw solemnly; 
“ but when I found that I had got a 


big boy, and when by-and-by the. 


little girl came to Maria Anna, of 
course I very soon came to a decision, 
my love. I set my heart upon it 
when you were in your cradle, Mary. 
I said to myself, ‘Here is my Sylvo 
now; he shall wait for his little 
cousin. He is a good boy; he will 
be guided by his mother, and I shall 
take care never to lose sight of this 
sweet little darling till she is my 
Sylvo’s wife.’ 1 have never lost sight 
of you, Mary, my dear child, and you 
could not be so cruel as to break my 
heart now.” 

“ No, indeed, Aunt Burtonshaw,” 
said Mary, laughing and blushing; 
“but why should you break your 
heart ? Sylvo’s heart would not 
break, I am sure, if I were to run 
away to-morrow, and I belong to you 
now as much as Sylvo does. Why 
should the poor boy have a wife? He 
does not want a wife; he would 
much rather be left to his travels and 
Mr. Mansfield.” 

“That is the very thing I am 
afraid of,’ said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
“ Why, Mary, my love, if it is not 
soon, Sylvo will go away.” 

“ Dear Aunt Burtonshaw, it must 
not be soon,” said Mary, growing red 
and serious; “and indeed you must 
not speak of it again. Poor Sylvo, 
he deserves better than to have me 
laughing at him, and you speaking as 
if he were achild. You should hear 
what Elizabeth says.” 

“ What does Elizabeth say ?” asked 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, with great curiosity. 

Zaidee had to be recalled from her 
own thoughts by a repetition of the 
question before she heard it. “I only 
say that Sylvo is very good and very 
kind, and ought to have some one 
who cares for him,” said Zaidee, dis- 
missing the subject quietly. It was 
more important to Aunt Burtonshaw 
than it was to Zaidee. She looked 
from one to the other with a new 
light thrown on her thoughts. “ Mary 
does not care for Sylvo; Elizabeth 
does,” said Aunt Burtonshaw within 
herself. She was quite excited with 
her imagined discovery. She re- 
called the paleness, the abstraction, 
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the many silent thoughts and hours 
of musing which had slightly separat- 
ed Zaidee from the family. Looking 
back, she found that these unquestion- 
able tokens of “falling in love” had 
all made their appearance since Sylvo 
came to Twickenham. She could 
scarcely refrain from going at once to 
this pensive young martyr of a secret 
attachment, and caressing her into 
hope and cheerfulness. “I am sure 
Sylvo will be a happy man,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw with a little emphasis. 
Alas! Sylvo was so unimportant a 
person in the eyes of those ungrate- 
ful young ladies, that neither of them 
observed how emphatic his mother’s 
words were; but Mrs. Burtonshaw’s 
own thoughts did not let the matter 
rest. She resolved that the “ poor 
dear” should not pine in vain for 
Sylvo. She resolved that Sylvo’s 
hopes should change their direction 
without delay. Mary, indeed, had 
been destined for him from the cradle, 
but Elizabeth was certainly the next 
best when Mary did not care for him; 
and then such a beauty! Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw—a wise woman—finding 
that she could not have exactly what 
she would, instantly burst into delight 
with the substitute which she could 
have. She did not love Mary less, 
but she loved Elizabeth more, She 
abounded in caresses and in delicate 
allusions to her dear child’s “ feel- 
ings.” Poor Zaidee had no mercy 
shown to her on one side or the other. 
Perfectly guiltless of “ falling in love” 
as she was, she was concluded to be 
over head and ears in it by both par- 
ties in the house. Mrs, Cumberland 
pathetically assured the wondering 
Zaidee, “Ah, my love, I know 
woman’s heart.” And Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, with equal tenderness, said, 
“Come with me, my darling, and 
look for Sylvo.” There was no re- 
fuge for her between the two; she 
must either be smitten with the 
charms of Sylvester, or bound to Mr. 
Vivian’s chariot-wheels. Mary, who 
sometimes was a little troubled, fear- 
ing for the last of these misfortunes, 
had a wicked delight in the absurdity 
of the former one. She increased 
Aunt Burtonshaw’s delusion with the 
greatest glee. Mary’s conscience was 
clear now of all her own misbehaviour. 
She was once more Zaidee’s most lov. 
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ing sister, and Zaidee had forgiven 
and forgotten her evil manners. Mary 
was in the highest spirits, without a 
drawback upon her happiness, except 
the fear which sometimes glanced 
across her, that her companion really 
had an unfortunate liking for Mr. 
Vivian. This, however, was too tran- 
sitory, and had too slight a foundation 
to give any permanent trouble to her 
mind ; and Mary was in the highest 
flow of her naturally happy disposi- 
tion, and gave herself full scope. 
Aunt Burtonshaw’s delusion grew 
more and more complete under her 
exertions. “I only trust you may 
be as happy yourself, my dear love,” 
said Aunt Burtonshaw, “and then I 
will be content.” 

Meanwhile Zaidee wandered on 
through that other world of hers, of 
which they were all ignorant. Mrs. 
Bernard Morton came to Twicken- 
ham to return Mrs. Cumberland’s 
visit. Mr. Perey Vivian came almost 
every day. She heard them speak 
the names familiar to her—she lis- 
tened to the family allusions now and 
then made by the brother and sister, 


CHAPTER XV.——A 


“The use of ornament is to make 
us happy.” Mr. Cumberland laid 
down his book, and looked around the 
room. “ This is an extremely com- 
monplace apartment, Maria Anna— 
the house altogether is the most pro- 
saic affair in the world, Sister Bur- 
tonshaw. Who could be happier, now, 
passing up or down the river, for the 
sight of such a house as this?” 

“The house is a very comfortable 
house, Mr. Cumberland,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “Ido not see, for my 
part, what we have to do with the 
people in the steamboats, whether it 
makes them happy or not.” 

“These are the degenerate ideas 
which belong to this age, sister Bur- 
tonshaw,” said the philosopher. “ Do 
you mean to say that I discharge my 
duty to the commonwealth when I 
build a square box, and congratulate 
myself that it is comfortable? I do 


not see that the world, in general, has 
any concern with my comfort. To the 
mass of people this is quite an indif- 
ferent subject, sister Elizabeth ; but 
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which she alone understood in this 
company of strangers. Mrs. Morton 
wondered why the beautiful Miss 
Cumberland would stay so pertina- 
ciously in her corner, and Percy began 
to fancy that those sweet lips, which 
never opened, had really nothing to 
say. “She is very unlike the other 
members of the family,” Elizabeth 
Vivian said; and they both felt so 
strange an interest in her—so much 
curiosity—that she puzzled their ob- 
servation exceedingly. Quite uncon- 
scious that any one remarked her, per- 
fectly unaware of the interpretations 
given to her abstraction, Zaidee went 
upon her silent way. The secresy 
which, when it concerned the past 
alone, was no burden to her, oppressed 
her now like a thundery and sultry 
atmosphere. The flush of secret ex- 
citement varied her paleness with a 
feverish hectic, her sweet composure 
was disturbed and broken, and all her 
life seemed subsidiary to those mo- 
ments of intense and eager interest 
in which she sat listening to Eliza- 
beth and Percy in their involuntary 
references to their home. 


NEW THOUGHT. 


everybody knows the difference be- 
tween an ugly house and a graceful 
one. Where does Nature tolerate- 
such angles as these four corners ? and 
what are all her graceful curves and 
rounded outlines for, but that we 
should enjoy them? There is the line 
of a mountain, now, in this admirable 
book, and there is the line of a leaf; 
look at them, sister Burtonshaw, and 
then look at this square block of brick 
and mortar. The thing is a monster 
—it is at discord with everything.” 

“ So you will build a house shaped 
like a mountain, Mr. Cumberland?’ 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, who had made 
up her mind never to be astonished 
again. 

“ I shall employ such a selection of 
natural lines as will produce the most 
perfect whole,” said Mr. Cumberland. 
“ Never fear, sister Burtonshaw, we 
will bring something quite unique out 
of it—not a square box, I promise 
you. We will bring in a new era in 
domestic architecture. I am a candid 
man—I never shut my mind to con- 
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viction ; and if there is no one else in 
England bold enough to embody these 
principles in stone and lime, I am. 
Sylvo, my boy, if you can’t rebuild, 
ou can have your house decorated at 
east. How do you excuse yourself 
for presenting nothing to the eyes of 
your peasants but a larger hut—a 
cottage on a great scale? A landed 
proprietor ought to be a public edu- 
eator, Sylvo. You don’t appreciate 
your position, sir.” 

Sylvo’s “ha, ha” rung like a distant 
chorus upon the somewhat high pitch- 
ed treble of his respectable uncle, 
but Mrs. Burtonshaw was roused for 
her son’s honour. “If Sylvo pays a 
schoolmaster, I assure you he does 
very well, Mr. Cumberland,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “What has he to do 
teaching classes? And you are ex- 
tremely mistaken if you think Sylvo’s 
place is only a cottage on a great 
scale, It is a very handsome mansion, 
Mr. Cumberland—a gentlemanly resi- 
dence, the advertisement said — it 
might do for any landed proprietor in 
England. Yes, Elizabeth, my love, it 
is a very excellent house.” 

“T am quite astonished that I can 
have shut my eyes to it so long,” said 
Mr. Cumberland, too zealous about his 
own house to care for Sylvo’s. “ There 
is an inhuman character, a hardness 
and pitilessness about our architecture, 
which is sufficiently striking when one 
comes to consider. Fancy some poor 
creature now passing this house ina 
storm, sister Burtonshaw—whereé is the 
roofed porch and the grateful seat to 
give shelter to the traveller? I must 
set about it at once.” 

“What is Mr. Cumberland to set 
about at once?” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
with a little scream. “A porch to 
shelter vagrants—at our very door— 
and you will give in to him, Maria 
Anna! I have never been considered 
pitiless to the poor. I have always 
helped my fellow creatures when I 
had opportunity,” continued the good 
lady, raising her head with offence ; 
“ but to have a porch full of vagabonds 
ona rainy day, whoever might happen 
to call! It is a great deal too much, 
Mr. Cumberland. Itis not benevolence, 
it is only fancy that goes so far.” 

Bat Mr. Cumberland, who was mak- 
ing magnificent designs on paper, 
gables and pinnacles enough to strike 
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Nirnberg with envy, and carry off 
half his fortune, had no ear for the 
protest of Mrs. Burtonshaw. The 
philosopher spurred his new Rosin- 
ante with the greatest ardour, and 
Mrs. Cumberland, so far from object- 
ing, was struck with the romantie 
beauty of the idea. 

“So like those delightful feudal 
times,” said Mrs. Cumberland, “ when 
of course the grateful dependants had 
a right to the shelter of their superior’s 
threshold. That beautiful connection 
between the different classes which we 
all ought to promote; it is never so 
well advanced as by kind contrivances 
like these.” 

“Do you think it is a kind contri- 
vance to fill the house with workmen,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, “to have the 
furniture spoiled with dust, and our 
things not fit to put on, and quite im- 
possible to ask any one here? You 
never think of the good of the family, 
or the pleasure of these dear children, 
Maria Anna. People cannot come in 
through the window. Perhaps even 
the windows will not be left to us, 
my dears. I think we had better go 
away.” 

“The window left, sister Burton- 
shaw? I promise you the window 
shall not be left,” said the philoso- 
pher. “The rest of the house is 
simply ugly, but this is detestable. 
No, we must have truth of form—that 
is the fundamental principle—and 
beauty of ornamentation follows, just 
as in the moral world pleasure comes 
when necessity is served. Architec- 
ture is not merely the art of building, 
sister Elizabeth. Architecture is a 
severely moral science ; her mission is 
not so much to build churches and 
houses, as to form and reform the 
principles of her time. A square isa 
heathen ideal—pure paganism, Sylvo. 
Christian art rejects squares. You 
shall see, you shall see.” 

“You may say so if you like, Mr. 
Cumberland—but a great many artists 
live in squares,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
“Do you say your friend Mr. Steele is 
not a Christian? for his house is in 
Fitzroy Square, I know. There he 
is, I believe. I was sure it was him 
when I heard the door open; and of 
course John will be doing all he can 
to keep from laughing when he brings 
Mr. Steele here.” 
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“ Of course,” as Mrs. Burtonshaw 
said, John was in a state of extreme 
anguish from suppressed laughter 
when he ushered Mr. Stecle into the 
drawing-room. The maids in the 
house pronounced Mr. Steele “a very 
funny gentleman ;” but John anathe- 
matised him when he retired to ex- 
plode in private. John did not like 
making his appearance with all his 
laughter, painfully restrained, bursting 
in his face. 

“fT wish I could do it half as well,” 
said Mr. Steele, lifting his eyebrows 
as Mr. Cumberland placed his sketch 
ofa porch before him. “What is it for? 
Break out a light here”—and the artist 
mercilessly scribbled on the porch 
which the philosopher had been at so 
much pains with—“and you'll make 
it a famous painting-room. I’ve gota 
picture to paint now for the Duke of 
Scattergood ; it’s full of leafage and 
fruitage, and running to seed. What 
would you advise me to call it, eh ?— 
the hardest thing in a picture is the 
name.” 

“Call it ‘After the Harvest,” said 
Mary. 

«¢ After the Harvest.’ Let’s see now: 
that ought to be a stubble-field, with 
some cornflowers half dead, and a 
shower of apples. No; I want to give 
his grace a hint of a lecture. ‘After 
the Harvest !’"—no. ‘ Too Late for Reap- 
ing—scatter it,—how would that do ? 
He’s Scattergood, you know—eh? Do 
you think he’!l make it out?” 

“T do,” said Sylvo. 

“ Do you?” said the artist. It was 
evidently quite satisfactory, since what 
Sylvo made out could not be very 
abstruse. All this while Mr. Steele was 
scribbling at that pretty porch of Mr. 
Cumberland’s. It was a grievous trial 
to the temper of the philosopher. 

“T'll tell you a thing that happened 
to me,” said Mr. Steele, without look- 
ing up from his work of mischief. “I 
saw a picture in a window the other 
day—a little sketch of my own—so I 
went in. ‘Who’s that by? says IL 
*Can’t tell, sir,” says the dealer; ‘said 
to be a Steele; but I don’t pretend it’s 
a Steele; you shall have it for six 
pounds’ Well, I knew my name 
was on it, so I turned to the back— 
* There’s George Steelet on it,” says I. 
‘Yes, to be sure, anybody could put 
that on,’ says the dealer, so I gave 
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him six pounds, and brought off the 
picture. Next day I sold it for a 
hundred. Now, do you know,” said 
the artist, looking up with a face which 
had suddenly subsided, out of the satis- 
faction with which he had repeated 
this dialogue, into doubt and irreso- 
lution, “I can’t rest since. I think I 
ought to go and give him half. What 
do you say %” 

“Such beautiful disinterestedness !” 
said Mrs. Cumberland, holding up her 
hands. 

“Eh!” said Mr. Steele. He was 
a great deal too much in earnest about 
what he said to notice that this was 
commendation. “I know where it 
came from; it had gone for next to 
nothing at a sale. The dealer had 
his profit, of course : catch one of them 
selling a picture without a profit. 
Now, what do you think I should do” 

“You are spoiling my drawing, 
Steele,” said Mr. Cumberland at last, 
worn out of patience; “how do you 
think any man is to work from it after 
all your flourishes? Let me have it here.” 

“IT am working from it myself,” 
said the artist, throwing out a succes- 
sion of faneiful branches from Mr. 
Cumberland’s Gothic porch. “See 
now, because I’m ornamenting his 
shabby bit of outline, how he keeps in 
his counsel. I had rather work from 
it than for it, I can tell you. Don’t 
let him begin to build; he’ll never be © 
done: he’ll cumber land with his porches 
and his pinnacles, if he once begins.” 

“ That is just what I say,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. “You are a painter; 
you are always doing ornaments. 
Do ornameuts make you happy, Mr. 
Steele?” 

Mr. Steele looked with some doubt- 
fulness at Mrs. Burtonshaw. She who 
had once brought the reproaches of his 
own conscience upon him was some- 
what of an awful personage to this 
acute yet simple spirit. “Now, what 
do you say I ought to do?” said the 
artist. He was convinced this must 
be a very conscientious person —a 
mind still more upright than his own. 

“ Do 1—why, give me back my draw- 
ing, to be sure,” said’ Mr. Cumber- 
land. “Eh! why, Steele, what’s this 
you've been about?’ It was sitill 
Mr. Cumberland’s porch, but it was 
a porch luxuriantly mantled over 
with the fantastic wreathwork of a 
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vine. The bit of paper was hence- 
forth not an idea of Mr. Cumberland’s, 
but a thing called, in the dialect of 
picture-dealers, “ a Steele.” Mary 
seized upon it eagerly for the album, 
in which already Percy Vivian figured, 
and Mr. Steele threw down his pencil. 

“ Come in and see my picture, will 
you?” said the artist: “I'll introduce 
you to Shenkin Powis, who makes all 
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that row about architecture. That's 
his book, is it?—it’s all along of him 
you are going to build. Does orna- 
ment make me happy, Mrs Burton- 
shaw ?-—now, when do you see an 
ornament on me? Ask him with 
his mustache there. Are you ’appy, 
young gentleman? He has a better 
right, his young squireship, than a 
poor old fellow like me.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—IMPROVEMENT. 


But though Mr. Cumberland’s de- 
sign had passed out of his hands, and 
become “a Steele,” his intention 
was unchanged. Our philosopher 
drove into London, was introduced 
to Mr. Shenkin Powis, and drove out 
again, bringing with him that lumi- 
nary of architectural morality, while 
Mary’s pretty face, full of sunny 
mirth, looked out from the bow- 
window, and Zaidee, reserved and 
silent, her ears tingling once again 
to the stranger’s familiar name, sat 
behind. Mr. Cumberland stood on the 
lawn with his visitor, dooming to de- 
struction this hapless square house, 
with its four corners, and projecting a 
Gothic castle in its stead. Mrs. Cum- 
berland, reclining on her sofa, com- 
forted herself that it was a “ beau- 
tiful idea;” but the whole feminine 
population of the house, except her- 
self, watched the two gentlemen on 
the lawn as they might have watched 
an invading army, with earnest hos- 
tility and eager vigilance. “I won- 
der how they can look at all these 
pretty innocent trees,” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, “and that grass that is 
like velvet, and everything so settled 
and comfortable ;—I wonder they have 
the heart to look at them, Maria 
Anna! and to think that, in a day or 
two, there will be nothing but dust, 
and hammers, and masons, and all 
sorts of people. What does Mr. Cum- 
berland mean by a square being a 
heathen institution? We are not liv- 
ing in a square; and I am sure there 
is Belgravia, and Grosvenor Square, 
and all the rest of them, which are 
just the very best places one can live 
in; but Mr. Cumberland, of course, 
will never be like other people. Mary, 
my love, we will have to go away.” 

“JT would rather not go away, Aunt 


Burtonshaw,” said Mary. Papa’s new 
freak became somewhat more serious 
if it involved this necessity. 

“But, my love, we cannot help 
ourselves,” said Aunt Burtonshaw. “I 
think we will go to Sylvo’s place, Eli- 
zabeth; you would like to see Sylvo’s 
place, my dear child; now I am sure 
you would, though you do not like to 
say it.” 

“ But I do like to say it,” said 
Zaidee, with a smile of wonder; “I 
should like very well to see Sylvo’s 
place, Aunt Burtonshaw, if we must 
leave home.” 

“Poor dear!” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, lovingly, smoothing Zaidee’s 
beautiful hair, and thinking of the 
refractory Sylvo, who could not, now 
be induced to devote himself to Zaidee. 
Sylvo had his repulse fresh in his mind 
yet, but did not condescend to inform 
his mother why he regarded her re- 
commendation so little; so Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw expended a great deal of 
sympathy upon Zaidee’s unfortunate 
attachment, and constantly called her 
“ poor dear!” 

Mr. Shenkin Powis was a man of 
some note in the world. Mrs. Cum- 
berland had a luncheon prepared for 
him, and waited to receive him with 
a very pretty compliment; while old 
Jane Williams lingered on the stair- 
case, anxious to waylay the visitor, 
and inspect him, to discover what re- 
lationship he bore to the house of 
Powisland. The disappointment of 
both these watchers was great, when 
Mr. Shenkin Powis shook hands with 
Mr. Cumberland on the lawn and > 
left this hospitable mansion unde- 
molished and unvisited, “1 have sent 
Parkins to drive him to Richmond,” 
said Mr. Cumberland, as he came 
in; “he could not wait—he had 
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an appointment. I am a little dis- 
appointed in him, sister Burtonshaw 
—clever undoubtedly, but a crotchety 
man—a crotchety man. The fact is, my 
. will not go in leading strings. 

hink of the man trying to convince 
me that, unless I pulled it down and 
rebuilt it from the foundations, it 
would be better to leave the house as 
itis. He does not approve of rounding 
an angle by thickening the masonry ; 
it is not sincere. I grant the necessity 
of truth in form—that is the beauty of 
it; but think of a sincere wall, sister 
Burtonshaw! No:I find I must ori- 
ginate and execute by myself; the 
result will show.” 

“Then you will go on, Mr. Cumber- 
land,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, “ though 
even Mr. Shenkin Powis knows bet- 
ter! Well, I am sure I have told you 
what I think, and if you will not hear 
common sense I cannot help it. But 
we must go away, you know; we 
cannot stay when you have workmen 
all over the house. The children want 
a change, too; they want change of 
air, poor dears. We will go to Sylvo’s 
place, Mr. Cumberland ; and when you 
have cut up all the poor pretty lawn, 
and destroyed everything, you will 
send for us to come home.” 

But Mr. Cumberland was quite be- 

ond the reach of Aunt Burtonshaw’s 
innocent sarcasm. He was measur- 
ing, and planning, and making very 
rude sketches with a great pencil 
which one of the workmen, brought 
here on a errand of investigation, 
had left this morning. Mr. Cumber- 
land made his design for the Gothie 
porch over again, putting particular 
emphasis on its roof and its benches. 
“We would want no refuge for the 
destitute, no great indiscriminate 
shelter for the houseless poor, if this 
lan were universally adopted,” said 

r. Cumberland ; “ the greatest possi- 
ble incentive to private charity—the 
best plan that could be adopted for 
giving each family a little community 
of friendly dependents. Depend upon 
it, sister Burtonshaw, you will hear of 
this before the year is out.” 

But Mrs. Burtonshaw had gone to 
seek Sylvo, to prepare him for the 
honour about to be done to his place. 
Sylvo received the proposal somewhat 

ruffly, but not without satisfaction. 

e was pleased to have “a regular 
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beauty” to make his place famous, 
among his neighbours; and perhaps 
Sylvo had an idea that he had been 
sufficiently rude and resentful, and 
that now it might be time to melt a 
little towards Zaidee, and give her 
another chance. “ People say you 
should never take a woman at her 
first word,” muttered Sylvo, as he 
lounged with his cigar among the 
trees, and recalled with complacency 
his mother’s flattering explanation 
of Zaidee’s silence and thoughtful- 
ness. “ Why can’t she be honest, 
and say as much ?” said Sylvo; “ but 
I suppose it’s woman’s way.” He 
was very well satisfied with this con- 
clusion. The young gentlemanwas not 
of an inquiring mind in general—and 
he graciously resolved upon giving 
Zaidee another chance. 

“ Sylvo’s place! where the only so 
ciety is the gentleman savage whom 
Aunt Burtonshaw is so much afraid 
of,” said Mary; and Mary shrugged 
her shoulders, and pouted her red lip. 
“ Yes, I shall be very glad to see 
Sylvo’s place, my dear Elizabeth,” 
said Mrs. Cumberland ; “ we will carry 
female influence, and I trust refine- 
ment, there: it will do Sylvo good, I 
am sure.” Only Zaidee said nothing 
either of satisfaction or approval. 
“She thinks the more, poor dear,” 
said Aunt Burtonshaw. 

And it was a very fortunate change 
for Zaidee this removal; it carried 
her away from the daily excitement— 
the secret anxiety, which constantly 
had fresh fuel added to raise it higher. 
Mary might pout, but she could 
not help herself; and perhaps it was 
no harm to Mary either, this going 
away. ‘The preparations were made 
very hastily, for Mr. Cumberland 
was taking vigorous measures. The 
door was impassable before the 
little party were ready: they had 
to make their escape by the win- 
dow, after all, according to Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw’s prophecy; and even the 
window would not have been left to 
them had they stayed another day. 
From the noise and dust and distur 
ance of Mr. Cumberland’s improve- 
ments, they went gratefully through 
the bright country, on their short 
summer day’s journey to Sylvo’s 
place. Sylvo,.was quite in great 


spirits, laughing great “ ha, ha’s” from 
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under his mustache, no one could 
tell for what reason, and preparing 
himself for the most joyous hospi- 
tality; he felt that he would rather 
astonish Mansfield, when that excel- 
lent savage came to visit him, on 
his arrival. Two beautiful cousins 
do not fall to the lot of every man; 
the curve of Sylvo’s mustache re- 
laxed, and those admirable teeth of 
his slightly revealed themselves; he 
tried a pun after the fashion of Mr. 
Steele, and made such a deplorable 
failure that the attempt was followed 
by infinite plaudits; and on the whole 
he could not help a comfortable con- 
viction of his own attractions, mental 
and physical. Sylvo was returning to 
his place improved by the society of 
mage and feminine refinement, in the 
st temper and best hopes imaginable. 
It was quite a brilliant day for Sylvo, 
the day which made him sole cava- 
lier of this little travelling party; he 
grew quite elated with his important 
position as he drew nearer home. 

And Sylvo was not disappointed in 
his expectations. Mr. Mansfield was 
astonished when he stalked in, in his 
morning costume, redolent of cigars, 
and was ushered into a drawing- 
room full of ladies. Mr. Mansfield’s 
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astonishment was so extreme indeed 
that he well-nigh made a quarrel with 
Sylvo, who “might have let a man 
know before he went right in among 
them,” Mr. Mansfield thought. The 
beautiful cousins made a great sensa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Sylvo’s 
place, where they shook off his 
attendance rather unceremoniously, 
and wandered by themselves through 
the flowery lanes and fields. It was 
a great refreshment to each of these 
young hearts; they expanded once 
more to each other, and from this 
little pause and moment of observa- 
tion looked back upon the time which 
had just passed. It was a time of 
infinite interest and importance . to 
both of them: to Mary the crisis of 
her life; to Zaidee a great and 
strange trial, by means of which the 
crisis of her life also was to come. 
While Mr. Cumberland’s porch rose 
with its odd Gothie pinnacles on the 
square gable, which it was his in- 
tention to mould into conformity with 
the lines of nature, Mr. Cumber- 
land’s household found a very plea- 
sant change in Sylvo’s place; and 
Sylvo had quite made up his mind, by 
this time, when and how he was to 
offer to Zaidee “ another chance.” 





MAUD. 


WE are old enough to remember 
the time when the bare announce- 
ment of a new poem from the pen of 
Byron, or of a new romance from 
that of Scott, was sufficient to send 
a thrill of curiosity and expectation 
through the whole body of the pub- 
lic. No ingenious newspaper puffs, 
containing hints as to the nature and 
tone of the forthcoming production, 
were then required to stimulate the 
jaded appetite, and prepare it for the 
enjoyment of the promised feast. 
Gluttons all of us, we had hardly 
devoured one dish fit for a banquet of 
the gods, before we were ready for 
another; and it needed not the note 
of lute or psaltery, sackbut or dul- 
cimer, to induce us to pounce, raven- 
ous as eagles, upon the coming prey. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Some selfishness undoubtedly there 
was; for we have known desperate, 
and even demoniacal, struggles take 
place for the possession of an early 
copy. The mail-coach, which was 
supposed to carry one or more of 
these precious parcels a week or so 
before the general delivery, was in 
much greater danger of being stopped 
and plundered than if the boot had 
been stuffed with boxes containing 
the laminous issue of the Bank of 
England. One ancient guard, well 
known te travellers on the north 
road for his civility to passengers 
and his admiration of rum and milk, 
used to exhibit a lump behind his ear, 
about the size of a magnum bonum 
ge arising from an injury caused 
y the pistol of a literary footpad, 
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who attacked the mail near Alnwick 
for the purpose of obtaining forciBle 
possession of a proof copy of Rob Roy. 
Judges were known to have absented 
themselves from the bench for the un- 
disturbed engorgement, and for weeks 
afterwards the legal opinions which 
they delivered were strangely studded 
with medieval terms. As for the 
poetical apprentices, Byron was, in- 
deed, the very prince of the flat-caps. 
No sooner was a fresh work of his 
announced, than opium and prussic 
acid rose rapidly in the market; and 
the joyous tidings of some new har- 
lotry by Mr. Thomas Moore created a 
fluttering as of besmirched doves 
among the delicate damsels of Drury 
Lane. 

All that, however, is matter of his- 
tory, for the world since then has 
become, if not wiser, much more cal- 
lous and indifferent. We have been 
fed for a long time upon adulterated 
viands, and have grown mightily sus- 
picious of the sauce. Since the lite- 
rary caterers, with very few excep- 
tions, betook themselves to puffing, 
and to the dubious task of represent- 
ing garbage only fit for cat’s-meat, as 
pieces of the primest quality, men 
have grown shy through frequent 
disappointment, and will not allow 
themselves to be seduced into antici- 
patory eestasies even by the most 
tempting bill of fare. When every 
possible kind of publication—from 
the lumbering journals and salacious 
court-gossip of some antiquated pa- 
trician pantaloon, edited by his sense- 
less son, down to the last History of 
the Highway, with sketches of emi- 
nent burglars—from the play after 
the perusal of which in manuscript 
Mr. Macready was attacked by Brit- 
ish cholera, down to the poem so very 
spasmodic that it reminds you of the 
writhing of a knot of worms—from 
audacious, though most contemptible, 
forgeries on the dead, down to the 
autobiography of a rogye and a 
swindler—is represented as “a work 
of surpassing interest, full of genius, 
calculated to make a lasting impres- 
sion on the public mind,” and so forth, 
can it be wondered at if the public 
has long ago lost faith in such an- 
nouncements? It would be as easy to 
induce a pack of fox-hounds to follow 
a trail through the town of Wick in 
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the herring season, as to allure pur- 
chasers by dint of this indiscriminate 
system of laudation. 

Yet we deny not that at times we 
feel a recurrence of the old fever-fit of 
expectation. The advertisement of 
a forthcoming novel by Sir E. B. 
Lytton would excite in the bosoms of 
many of us sensations similar to those 
which agitate a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury at the near approach of 
quarter-day. If we could only be 
assured of the exact time when Mr. 
Macaulay’s new volumes are to ap- 
pear, we might, even now, forgive 
him for having kept us so long upon 
the tenter-hooks. Let Lord Palmer- 
ston fix a precise day for the issue of 
his Life and Political Reminiscences, 
and we gage our credit that, before 
dawn, the doors of his publisher will 
be: besieged; and, to come to the 
immediate subject of this article, 
we have been waiting for a long 
time, with deep anxiety, for the 
promised new volume of poems by 
Alfred Tennyson. The young cor- 
morant, whom from our study window 
we see sitting upon a rock in the voe, 
was an egg on the ledge of the cliff 
when he first heard whisper that the 
Laureate was again preparing to sing. 
The early daisies were then starring 
the sward, and the primroses bloom- 
ing on the bank; and now the pop- 
pies are red amongst the corn, and 
the corn itself yellowing into harvest. 
Post after post arrived, and yet they 
brought not Maud—a sore disap-- 
pointment to us, for we are dwelling 
in the Jand of the Niebelungen, where, 
Providence be praised, there are no 
railways, and cheap literature is de- 
liciously searcee—so we fell back upon 
Tennyson’s earlier poems, solaced 
ourselves with the glorious rhythm of 
Locksley Hall and the Morte D’ Arthur, 
lay among the purple heather, and 
read Ulysses and the Lotos-eaters, and 
dreamed luxuriously of the Sleeping 
Beauty. These, and one or two 
others, such as Dora, and the Gar- 
dener’s Daughter, are poems of which 
we never tire, so exquisite is their 
expression, and so delicate their musie ; 
and for their sake we are content to 
pass over a good deal that is indiffer- 
ent in quality, and much that-is af- 
fected in manner. For—the truth 
must be said, notwithstanding the 
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chirping of numerous indiscreet ad- 
mirers who are incapable of distin- 
guishing one note from another— 
Alfred Tennyson is singularly un- 
equal in composition. Some of the 

ems upon which he appears to have 
pestowed the greatest amount of la- 

ur, and on which we suspect he 
particularly plumes himself, are his 
worst; and we never could join in 
the admiration which we have heard 
expressed for In Memoriam. It is 
simply a dirge with countless vari- 
ations, calculated, no doubt, to show 
the skill of the musician, but convey- 
ing no impression of reality or truth- 
fulness to the mind. Grief may be 
so drawled out and protracted as to 
lose its primary character, and to ‘as- 
sume that very modified form which 
the older poets used to denominate 
the luxury of woe. One epitaph, in 

ose or verse, is enough for even the 
Post of our race, and the briefer it 
can be made, the better. To sit 
down deliberately and elaborate se- 
veral scores in memory of the same 
individual, is a waste of ingenuity on 
the part of the writer, and a sore 
trial of temper to the reader. Nor 
can we aver that we are at all partial 
to this kind of funereal commemoration 
when carried to an extreme. Poets 
may be excused for fabricating, in 
their hours of melancholy, an occa- 
sional dirge or so, which may serve 
as a safety-valve to their excited feel- 
ings; but their voices were given 
them for something better than to 
keep wheezing all day long like a 
chorus of consumptive sextons. There- 
fore we have never included In Me- 
moriam in the list of our travelling 
library, but have left it at home on the 
same shelf with Blair’s Grave, and the 
Oraisons Funébres. 

We confess to have been disap- 
pointed with T'he Princess. The idea 
of the poem, though somewhat bi- 
zatre, was novel and ingenious, and 
allowed scope for great variety, but 
it necessarily implied the possession 

more humorous power than Mr. 
Tennyson has yet displayed. In it, 
however, are to be found some most 
beautiful lines and passages—so beau- 
tiful, indeed, that they almost seem 
out of place in a poem which, as a 
whole, leaves so faint and vague an 
impression on the mind of the reader. 
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We ought, however, to accept. The 
Princess, a Medley, for what it pro- 
bably was intended to be—a freak of 
fancy ; and in that view it would be 
unfair to apply to it any stringent 
rules of criticism. 

Even those who esteemed his later 
volumes more highly than we were 
able to do—who protested that they 
had wept over portions of In Memo- 
riam, and that they were able to ex- 
tract deep lessons of philosophy from 
divers dark sayings in ‘he Princess, 
which, to uninitiated eyes, seemed 
rather devoid of meaning—even they 
were constrained to admit that some- 
thing better might have been expected 
from Alfred. And now, when, after a 
breathing-time, he had taken the 
field afresh, we entertained a sincere 
and earnest hope that his new poem 
would be equal, if not superior, to any 
of his former productions. 

We havexat last received Maud, 
and we have risen from its perusal 
dispirited and sorrowful. It is not a 
light thing nor a trivial annoyance to 
a sincere lover of literature to have it 
forced upon his conviction that the 
man, who has unquestionably occu- 
pied for years the first place among 
the living British poets, is losing 
ground with each successive effort. 
During the earlier part of the present 
century, when poetry as an especial 
art was more cultivated if not more 
prized than now, there were many 
competitors for the laurels; and 
when the song of one minstrel ceased 
or grew faint, another was emulous 
with his strain. It is not so now. 
We have, indeed, much piping, but 
little real melody ; and knowing that 
we have but a very slight poetical 
reserve to fall back upon, we watch 
with more than ordinary vigilance 
and anxiety the career of those who 
have -already won a reputation. It 
is singular, but true, that the high 
burst of poetry which many years 
ago was simultaneously exhibited 
both in Germany and Great Bri- 
tain, has suddenly declined in either 
country—that no adequate successors 
should be found to Schiller, Goethe, 
Tieck, and Uhland, in the one—or to 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, and Cole- 
ridge, in the other. Many more 
names, both German and British, we 
might have cited as belonging to the 



























































last poetic era, but these are enough 
to show, by comparison, how much 
we have dwarfed in poetry. It may 
be that this is partly owing to the 
wider range of modern literature, and 
the greatly increased demand for 
ready literary ability, but the fact re- 
mains as we have stated it; and cer- 
tainly there are now few among us 
who devote themselves exclusively 
to the poetic art, and fewer still who 
have cultivated it with anything ap- 
proaching to success. First among 
the latter class we have ranked, and 
still do rank, Tennyson. He has re- 
sisted all literary temptations which 
might have interfered with his craft ; 
like Wordsworth, he has refused to 
become a lit/éraieur, and has taken his 
lofty stand upon minstrelsy alone. And 
upon that one account, if on no other, 
we should deeply regret to see him 
fail. Oceasional failure, or what the 
world will term as such, is no more 
than every poet who has early de- 
veloped his powers, and whose genius 
has met with ready recognition, must 
expect; for, in the absence of any 
upiversal standard, the public are 
wont to weigh the actions, words, and 
writings of each man separately, and 
to decide upon their merit according 
to previous achievement. It may be 
a positive misfortune to have suc- 
ceeded too early. There is much more 
in the word “ Excelsior” than meets 
the common eyes, or, we shrewdly 
apprehend, than reaches the under- 
standing of the men who use it so 
freely. A man may rise to fame by 
one sudden effort; but unless he can 
leap as high, if not higher, again, he 
will presently be talked of as a cripple 
by multitudes, who, but for his first 
airy vault, would have regarded his 
second with astonishment. It is the 
consciousness of the universal appli- 
eation of this rule of individual com- 
parison which, in all ages, has forced 
poets and other literary men to study 
variety. Having achieved decided 
success in one department, they doubt 
whether their second effort can tran- 
scend the first; and being unwilling 
to acknowledge discomfiture, even by 
themselves, they essay some new feat 
of intellectual gymnastics. That the 
world has been a gainer thereby we 
do not doubt. “ New fields and new 
pastures” are as necessary to the 
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poet as to the shepherd; only it be- 
hoves him to take care that he does 
not conduct us to a barren moor. 

Now let us examine .more parti- 
cularly the poem before us. 
Maud been put into our hands as the 
work of some young unrecognised 
poet, we should have said that it ex- 
hibited very great promise—that it 
eontained at least one passage of such 
extraordinary rhythmical music, that 
the sense became subordinate to the 
sound, a result which, except in the 
ease of one or two of the plaintive 
ancient Scottish ballads, and some 
of the lyrics of Burns, has hardl 
ever been attained by any British 
writer of poetry—that such passages, 
however, though they exhibited the 
remarkable powers of the author, were 
by no means to be considered as mani- 
festations, or rather assurances, of his 
judgment, even in musical matters, 
since they alternated with others of. 
positively hideous cacophony, such as 
we should have supposed that no 
man gifted with a tolerable ear and 
pliable fingers would have perpetrated 
—that sometimes a questionable taste 
had been exhibited in the selection of 
ornaments, which were rather gaudy 
than graceful, and often too ostenta- 
tiously exposed—that there were other 
grave errors against taste which we 
could only attribute to want of pras- 
tice and study—that the objection 
able and unartistie portions of the 
poem were, leaving the mediocre 
ones altogether out of the question, 
grossly disproportionate to the good 
—and that the general effect of the, 
poem was unhappy, unwholesome, 
and disagreeable. Such would have 
been our verdict, had we not known 
who was the writer; and we feel 
a double disappointment now when 
foreed to record it against a poet of 
such deserved reputation. But it is 
the best course to express our opinion 
honestly, and without reservation. 
Mr. Tennyson’s indiscriminate ad- 
mirers may possibly think it their 
duty to represent this, his latest pro- 
duction, as a magnificent triumph of 
genius, but they never will be able 
to persuade the public to adopt that 
view, and we trust most sincerely 
that the Laureate will not permit him- 
self to be confirmed in practical error 
through their flatteries, We say this 
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much because we see no reason for 
attributing the inferior quality of his 
later poems to any decay of his native 
or acquired powers. e believe that 
he can, whenever he pleases, delight 
the world once more with such poetry 
as he enunciated in his youth; but 
we think that he has somehow or other 
been led astray by poetic theories, 
which may be admirably adapted for 
the consideration of dilettanti, but 
which are calculated rather to spoil 
than to enhance the productions of 
Theories have 
been ere now the curse of many 
poets. For example, who will deny 
that, but for their obstinate adher- 
ence to theory, the reputations both 
of Wordsworth and of Southey would 
have been greater than they presently 
are ? 

Maud is a monologue in six-and- 
twenty parts, each of them intended to 
depict a peculiar phase of the mind of 
the speaker, who is a young gentleman 
in decayed circumstances, and there- 
fore morbid and misanthropical. The 
poem opens thus :— 


“T hate the dreadful hollow behind the little 


wood, 

Its lips in the field above -are dabbled with 
blood-red heath, 

The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror 
of blood, 

And Echo there, whatever is asked her, an- 
swers ‘ Death.’ 


For there in the ghastly pit long since a body 
was found, 

His who had given me life—O father! O God! 
was it well ?— 

Mangled, and flatten'd, and crush’d, and dinted 
into the ground: 

There yet lies the rock that fell with lim when 
he jell, 


Did he fling himself down? who knows? for 
a great speculation had fail'’d, 

And: ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever 
wann’'d with despair, 

And out he walk’d when the wind like a broken 
worldling wail'd, 

And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands 
drove thro’ the air. 


I remember the time, for the roots of my hair 
were stirr’d 

By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by 
a whisper'd fright, 

And my pulses closed their gates with a shock 
on my heart as I heard 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the 
shuddering night, 


Villany somewhere! whose? One says we are 
villains all. 

Not he: his honest fame should at least by me 
be maintain’d: 
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But that old man, now lord of the broad estate 
and the Hall, 

Dropped of gorged from a scheme that had left 

us flaccid and draind, 


Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? 
we have made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not 


its own; 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better 
or worse 

Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on 
his own hearthstone ? 


But these are the days of advance, the works 
of the men of mind, 

When who but a fool would have faith in a 
tradesman’s ware or his work? 

Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and 
that of a kind 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing 
the sword, 


Sooner or latter I too may passively take the 


rint 
Of the golden age—why not? I have neither 
Lope nor trust: 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face 
as a flin 
Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? 
we are ashes and dust.” ’ 


Is that poetry? Is it even respect- 
able verse? Is it not altogether an 
ill-conceived and worse - expressed 
screed of bombast, set to a metre 
which has the string-halt, without 
even the advantage of regularity in 
its hobble? Do not say that we are 
severe, we are merely speaking the 
truth, and we are ready to furnish a 
test. Let any man who can appreci- 
ate melody, turn to Locksley Hall, and 
read aloud eight or ten stanzas of that 
wonderful poem, until he has pos- 
sessed himself with its music, then 
let him attempt to sound the passage 
which we have just quoted, and he 
will immediately perceive the woe- 
ful difference. The contrast between 
the breathings of an AXolian harp and 
the rasping of a blacksmith’s file is 
scarcely more palpable. Our young 
misanthrope goes on to describe the 
ways of the world, of which he seems 
to entertain a very bad opinion, and 
finally comes to the conclusion that 
war upon a large scale is the only 
proper remedy for adulteration of co- 
mestibles, house-breaking, and child- 


murder. 
- 


‘And the vitriol madness flushes up in the 
rufiian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the 
trampled wife, 

While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to 
the poor for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very 

means of life. 
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And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the vil- 
lainous centre-bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the 
moonless nights, 

While another is cheating the sick of a few last 
gasps, as he sits 


To a poison’d poison behind his crimson 
lights. ° 


When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for 
& burial fee, 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of chil- 
dren's bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war! loud war by 
land and by se 


a, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a 
hundred thrones. 


For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder 
round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the 
three-decker out of the foam, 

That the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would 
leap from his counter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his 
cheating yardwand, home.” 


Having thus vented his bile by a 
wholesale objurgation of the peace- 
party, which shows, as Bailie Jarvie 
says, that “the creature has occasional 
glimmerings,” this unhappy victim of 
paternal speculation suddenly bethinks 
himself that there are workmen at 
the Hall, now the property of the 
“millionaire” or “grey old wolf,” by 
which endearing titles the father of 
Maud is designated throughout, and 
that the family are coming home. He 
remembers the little girl— 


“ Mand with her sweet purse-mouth when my 
father dangled the grapes,” 


but makes up his mind to have nothing 
to say to her: 


“Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether 
woman or man be the worse. 

I will bury myself in my books, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own.” 


However, on an early day he ob- 
tains a glimpse, in a carriage, of “a 
cold and clear-cut face,” which proves 
to belong to Maud, and he thus de- 
scribes her— 


‘s remy faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
nw 
Dead perfection, no more ; nothing more, if it 
had not been 
~», For a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour's de- 
fect of the rose, 
Or an underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, 


2 
Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a 
sensitive Nose, 
From which I escaped heart-free, with tiie least 
little touch of spleen,” 


The thaw, however, commences. 


4 
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He presently hears her singing; and,- 
as this passage is the first in the 
volume which displays a scintillation 
of poetic power, or reminds us in any 
way of the former writings of Mr. 


- Tennyson, we gladly insert it :— 


“A voice by the cedar tre 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 
Singing alone in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand, 
March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death for their native land. 


Maud with her exquisite face, 
And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
And feet like sunny gems on an English 


green. 
Maud in the light of her youth and her grace, 
Singing of Death, and of Honour that cannot 


e 

Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and 
mean. 

And myself 0 languid and base. 


Silence, beautiful voice! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A 7 I shall not find. 

Still! I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a 
choice 

But to move to the meadow and fall before 

Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 

Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind, 

Not her, not her, but a voice.’ 


When we read the above passage 
we had good hope that the Laureate 
had emerged from the fog, but he 
again becomes indistinct and distort- 
ed. However, the worst is past, for 
we verily believe it would be impos- 
sible for ingenuity itself to caricature 
the commencement. Maud begins to 
smile upon Misanthropus, who is, how- 
ever, still suspicious; for her brother 
has an eye to a seat for the county, 
and the young lady may be a can- 
vasser in disguise. e should like to 
know what gentleman sate for the fol- 
lowing sketch :-— 


“ What if tho’ her eye seem’d full 
Of a kind intent to me, 

What if that dandy-despot, he, 
That jewel’'d mass i 

That oil 
Smelling of musk and of insolence, 
Her brother, from whom I keep aloof, 
Who wants the finer politic sense 

To mask, tho’ but in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his brutal scorn— 
What if he had told her yestermorn 
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How prettily for his own sweet sake 

A face of tenderness might be feign’d, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes, 
That so, wnen the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 

A wretched vote may be gain’d. 


It seems, however, that a young 
member of the peerage, who owes his 
rank to black diamonds, is an ad- 
mirer of Maud; whereupon the mis- 
anthrophic lover again becomes abu- 
sive :— 


“ Sick, am I sick of a jealous dread ? 
Was not one of the two at her side 

This new-made lord, whose splendor plucks 
The slavish hat from the villager’s head ? 
Whose old — has lately died, 
Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 

Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison’d gloom 
Wrought, till he crept from a gutted mine 
Master of half a servile shire, 

And left his coal all turn’d into gold 

To a grandson, first of his noble line, 
Rich in the grace all women desire, 
Strong in the power that all men adore, 
And simper and set their voices lower, 
And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
Awe-stricken breaths at a work divine, 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine, 

New as his title, buiit last year, 

There amid perky larches and pine, 

And over the sullen-purple moor 

(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear. 


What, has he found my jewel out ? 
For one of the two that rode at her side 
Bound for the Hall, I am sure was he: 
Bound for the Hall, and I think for a bride, 
Blithe would her brother's acceptance be. 
Maud could be gracious too, no doubt, 

To a lord, a captain, a padded shape,4 

A bought commission, a waxen face, 

A rabbit mouth thatis ever agape— 
Bought? what is it he cannot ee 

And therefore, splenetic, personal, base, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I” 


But, after all, Misanthropos proves 
too much for the titled Lord of the 
Mines, for he and Maud have a walk 
together in a wood, and the courtship 
commences in earnest. 


“ Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 
Mand is here, here, here 
In among the lilies, 


I kiss’d her slender hand, 

She took the kiss sedately ; 
Maud is not seventeen 

But she is tali and stately. 


* * * * * 


Look, a horse at the door, 
And little King Charles is snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling.” : 


~ 


O dear, dear! what manner of stuff 
is this ? 
23 
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But that Assyrian Bull of a brother 
is again in the way, and treats Mis- 
anthropos cavalierly ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he proposes to Maud, and 
is accepted. We make every allow- 
ance for the raptures of a lover on 
such an occasion, and admit that 
he is privileged to talk very great 
nonsense ; but there must be a 
limit somewhere; and we submit to 
Mr. Tennyson whether he was justi- 
fied, for his own sake, in pene a 

assage so outrageously silly as the 
ollowing into the mouth of his hero :— 


“ Go not, happy day, 
From the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, 
‘Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 
Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 
O’er the blowing ships. 
Over blowing seas, 
Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 
Blush it thro’ the West; 
Till the red man dance, 
By his red cedar tree, 
And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 
Blush from West to East, 
Blush from East to West, 
Till the West is Hast, 
Blush it thro’ the West. 
Rosy is the West, 
Rosy is the South, - 
Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth. 


Mr. Halliwell some years ago pub- 
lished a collection of Nursery Rhymes. 
We have not the volume by us at 
present ; but we are fully satisfied 
that nothing so bairnly as the above 
is to be found in the Breviary of the 
Innocents. The part which follows - 
this is ambitiously and elaborately 
written, and we doubt not will find 
many admirers. It is eminently 
rhetorical, and replete with graceful 
imagery, but somehow there is not a 
line in it which haunts us. It seems + 
to us a splendid piece of versification, 
but deficient in melody and passion, 
and much too artificial for the situa- 
tion. Others, however, may think 
differently, and therefore we extract 
the conclusion :— 


“Ts that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
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And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that pass in bridal 


white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 


But now by this my love has closed her 


sight 
And given false death her hand and stol'n 


away 

To = he wastes where footless fancies 
Abe 

Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright ! 

Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart's heart and ownest own, fare- 


well, 
It is but for a little space I go; 
And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 
Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
of = soft splendours that you look so 
right ? 
J have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 
Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat - my heart more blest than heart can 
tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 
Let a'l be well, be well.” 


Then follows some namby-pamby 
which we shall not quote. ‘There is 
to be a grand political dinner and 
dance at the Hall, to which Mis- 
anthropos is not invited; but he 
intends to wait in Maud’s own 
rose-garden until the ball is over, 
when he hopes to obtain an_inter- 
view for a moment. Then comes a 
very remarkable passage, in which 
Mr. Tennyson gives a signal specimen 
of the rhythmical power which he pos- 
gesses. ‘The music of it is faultless ; 
and we at least are not disposed to 
cavil at the quaintness of the imagery, 
which is almost Oriental in its tone. 
We treasure it the more, because it is 
the one gem of the collection — the 
only passage that we can read with 
pure unmixed delight, and with a 
perfect conviction that it is the strain 
of a true poet. Other passages there 
are, more ambitious and elaborate, 
studded all over with those metaphors, 
strange epithets, and conceits which 
are the disfigurement of modern poet- 
ry, and which we are surprised that 
a man of genius and experience should 
persist in using ; but they all seem to 
us to want life and reality, and surely 
the ink was sluggish in the pen when 
they were written. Only in this one 
does the verse flash out like a golden 
thread from a reel; and we feel that 
our hands are bound, like those of 
Thalaba, when the enchantress sung 
to him as she spun :— 
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* Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die, 


All night have the roses heard} 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay, 

When will the dancers leave her alone ? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
0 Fag lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
‘or one that will never be thine ? 
But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
‘For ever and ever, mine,’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music cla h’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the 


wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so 
sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your ey: 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise, 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But ~ Tose was awake all night for your 
sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one, 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 
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There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate, 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate; 
The red rose cries, * She is near, she is near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait. 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
ere it earth in an earthy bed; 
oy would hear her and beat, 
ad I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red,” 


Little more of story is there. The 
lovers are surprised in the garden by 
the Assyrian Bull and Lord Culm 
and Coke, and the former smites 
Misanthropos on the face. A duel 
ensues, when “procumbit humz bos.” 
Misanthropos betakes himself to 
France, returns, finds that his love is 
dead, and goes mad. Mr. Tennyson 
has written a mad passage, but we 
must needs say that he had better 
have spared himself the trouble. 
Seven pages of what he most accu- 
rately calls “ idiot gabble,” are rather 
too much, more especially when they 
do not contain a touch of pathos. We 
weep over the disordered wits of 
Ophelia—we listen to the ravings of 
Misanthropos, and are nervous as to 
what may happen. if the keeper should 
not presently appear with a strait- 
jacket. The case is bad enough when 
young poetasters essay to gain a 
hearing by dint of maniacal howls; 
but it is far worse when we find a 
man of undoubted genius and wide- 
spread reputation, demeaning himself 
by putting his name to such absolute 
nonsense as this :— 


“Not that grey old wolf, for he came not back 
From the wilderness, full of wolves, where he 


used to lie; 
He has gather’d the bones for his o’ergrown 
whelp to crack ; 
Crack P ae now for yourself, and how], and 
e. 


Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 
And curse me the British vermin, the rat; 
I know not whether he came in the Hanover 


shi 
Bat I know that he lies and Ustens mute 
In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes: 
Arsenic, arsenic, sir, would do it, 
Except that now we poison our babes, poor 


souls! 
It is all used up for that.” 


Can Mr. Tennyson possibly be la- 
bouring under the delusion that he is 
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using his high talents well and wisely, 
and giving a valuable contribution to 
the poetic literature of England, by 
composing and publishing such gibber- 
ish? We are told that there is method 
in madness, and Shakespeare never 
lost sight of that when giving voice 
to the ravings of King Lear ; but this 
is mere barbarous bedlamite jargon, 
without a vestige of meaning, and it 
is a sore humiliation to us to know 
that it was written by the Laureate. 

At length Misanthropos recovers 
his senses ; principally, in so far as we 
can gather from the poem, because 
the British nation has gone to war 
with Russia ; and we expected to learn 
from Mr. Tennyson that he had enlist- 
ed, and gone out to the Crimea to 
head a forlorn hope, and perish in a 
hostile battery. It appears, however, 
that he had no such intention; and 
the poem closes with the following 
passage, which bears a singular resem- 
blance to fustian :-— 


“Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many 
shall weep 

For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring 
claims, 

Yet God's — doom shall be wreak’d on a 
giant liar; 

And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid 
names, 

And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire; 

For the long, long canker of peace is over and 


done, . 
And = by the side of the Black and the Baltie 
eep, 
And = gaia mouths of the fortress, 
ames 
The —_ blossom of war with a heart of 
re.” 


It must, we think, have been ob- 
served by most readers of Tennyson’s 
poetry, that his later productions do 
not exhibit that felicity of diction 
which characterised those of an earlier 
period. It seems to us that he for-. 
merly bestowed great pains upon his 
style, which was naturally ornate, for 
the purpose of attaining that simpli- 
city of expression which is the highest 
excellence in poetry as in every other 
kind of composition. By simplicity. 
we do not mean bald diction, or baby 
utterance ;— we use the term in its 
high sense, as expressive of the ut- 
most degree of lucidity combined with 
energy, when all false images, far- 
fetched metaphors and comparisons, 
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and mystical forms of speech, are dis- 
carded. The best of Tennyson’s early 
poems are composed in that manner ; 
but of late years there has been a 
marked alteration in his style. He 
gives us no longer such exquisite little 
gems as Hero and Leander, which was 
printed in the first edition of his poems, 
but which seems to have been ex- 
cluded, through over-fastidiousness, 
from the subsequent collection. It is 
many a long year since we read that 
poem, but we know it by heart suffi- 
ciently well to declaim it; and we 
venture from memory to transcribe 
the opening stanza :— 


“O go not yet, my love! 

The night is dark and vast, 

The moon is hid in the heaven above, 

And the waves are climbing fast ; 

O kiss me, kiss me once again, 

Lest that kiss should be the last! 

O kiss me ere we part— 

Grow closer to my heart— 

My heart is warmer surely than the bosom 
of the main !” 


What can be more beautiful, musi- 
cal, or exquisite than that passage? 
No wonder that it lingers on the mind, 
like the echo of a fairy strain. But 
turn to those simple passages in Maud, 
and you find nothing but namby- 
pamby. We have already quoted 
more than one such passage, and per- 
haps it is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances; but, lest it should be said 
that lovers’ raptures, being often in- 
comprehensible, incoherent, and rather 
childish in reality, ought to be so ren- 
dered in verse, we pray the attention 
of the reader to the following few 
lines, which admit of no such plea in 
justification :— 


“So dark a mind within me dwells, 
And I make myself such evil cheer, 
That if I be dear to some one else, 
Then some one else may have much to fear ; 
-But if I be dear to some one else, 
Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea “is of wretched meat and drink, 
. ear, 
IfI be dear to some one else ?” 


On what possible pretext can lines 
‘like these be ranked as poetry? Why 
should we continue to sneer at Stern- 
‘hold and Hopkins, when the first po- 
etical writer of the day is not ashamed 
to give such offerings to the public ? 

In his more ambitious attempts, Mr. 
Tennyson is now wordy, and very often 
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rugged. Some of his later verses bear 
a strong resemblance to that kind of 
crambo which was invented to test the 
youthful powers of pronunciation ; and 
the enigma relating to “ Peter Piper,” 
who “pecked a peck of pepper off a 
pewter platter,” is not more execrably 
cacophonous than many lines which we 
could select from the volume before us. 
Here is one instance, not by any means 
the’strongest :— 


“ Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet wood 
land ways, 

Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace 
be my lot, 

Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in 
the hubbub of lies ; 

From the long-neck’d geese of the world that 
are ever hissing dispraise 

Because their natures are little, and whether he 
heed it or not, 

Where each man walks with his head in acloud 
of poisonous flies.” 


Also it appears to us that he has 
become addicted to exaggeration, and 
an unnecessary use of very strong lan- 
guage. The reader must have already 

erceived this from the extracts we 

ave given descriptive of Maud’s bro- 
ther, and of his friend ; but the same vio- 
lence of phraseology is exhibited when 
there appears no occasion for hyper- 
bole, and then the effect becomes ludi- 
crous. In former times, few could vie 
with Mr. Tennyson in the art of height- 
ening a picture; now he has lost all 
discretion, and overlays his subject, 
whether it relates to a material or a 
mental image. We might pass over 
“daffodil skies,” “gross mud-honey,” 
“ashen-grey delights,” “the delicate 
Arab arch” of a lady’s feet, and “ the 
grace that, bright and light as a crest 
of a peacock, sits on her shining head.” 
We might, we say, pass over these 
things, as mere casual lapses or man- 
nerisms ; but when Mr. Tennyson, for 
the purpose, we presume, of indicating 
the morbid tendencies of his hero, 
makes him give vent to the following 
confession, we have no bowels of com- 
passion left, and we feel a considerable 
degree of contempt for Maud for hay- 
ing condescended to listen to the ad- 
dresses of such a pitiful poltroon :— 


“ Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where I hear the dead at mid-day moan, 
And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 
When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 
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Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mixt, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 

On a heart half turned to stone.” 


But we have no heart to go on fur- 
ther ; nor shall we criticise the minor 
poems appended to Maud, for there is 
not one of them which we consider at 
all worthy of the genius of the author. 

A more unpleasant task than that 
which we have just performed in re- 
viewing this poem, and in passing so 
unfavourable a judgment, has not de- 
volved upon us for many a day. We 
hoped to have been able to applaud— 
we have been compelled, against our 

t- wish and expectation, to condemn. It 
may possibly be said that there was no 
occasion for expressing any kind of 

opinion ; and that if, after perusing 

aud, we found that we could not 

conscientiously praise it, it was in our 

option to let it pass unnoticed. But 

we. cannot so deal with Mr. Tennyson. 

His reputation is a high one; and he 

has a large poetic following. In justice 

to others of less note, upon whose 

works we have commented freely, we 

cannot maintain silence when the Lau- 

reate has taken the field. Some of 

those whom we have previously no- 

ticed, may possibly think that our 

judgments have been harsh—for when 

did ever youthful poet listen compla- 

cently to an honest censor ?—but they 

shall not have an excuse for saying 

that, while we spoke our mind freely 
with regard to them, we have allowed 
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others of more acknowledged credit to 
escape, when their writings demanded 
condemnation. Why should we at- 
tempt reviewing at all, if we are not 
to be impartial in our judgments? If 
the opinion which we have expressed 
should have the effect of making Mr. 
Tennyson aware of the fact that he is 
seriously imperilling his fame by issu- 
ing poems so ill considered, crude, 
tawdry, and objectionable as this, then 
we believe tht our present plainness 
of speech will be the cause of a great 
gain to the poetic literature of the 
country. If, on the contrary, Mr. Ten- 
nyson chooses to turn a deaf ear to our 
remonstrance, we cannot help it ; but 
we have performed our duty. We have 
never been insensible to his merits, nor 
have we wilfully withheld our admira- 
tion ; and it is from the very poignancy 
of our regret to see a man so gifted de- 
scend to platitudes like these, that we 
have expressed ourselves so broadly. 
Fain would we, like Ventidius in Dry- 
den’s play, arouse our Anthony to ac- 
tion ; but we cannot hope to compass 
that by sugared words, or terms of in- 
dolent approval. We must touch him 
to the quick. In virtue of the laurel- 
wreath, he is the poetical champion of 
Britain, and should be prepared to 
maintain the lists against all comers. 
Ig this a proper specimen of his powers? 
By our Lady of the Lances! we know 
half-a-dozen minor poets who, in his 
present condition, could bear him from 
his saddle in a canter. 
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NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST STATES OF AMERICA. 


PART VI. 


MINNESOTA. 


THERE was no little curiosity ex- 
cited in the quiet and remote town of 
St. Anthony as the unusual procession 
passed through it, of # bark-canoe in 
a waggon, followed by two voyageurs 
and four Englishmen; and when we 
en for a moment at the hotel 
and entered the bar, the billiard- 
players in the adjoining room, and the 
loafers of the neighbourhood, crowded 
inguisitively round to discover the 
origin of the visit. When they heard 
the route we had taken from Superior, 
we were overwhelmed with inquiries 
as to the nature of the country, the 
character of the pines on the Upper 
Mississippi, and its advantages gene- 
rally as a district in which to settle ; 
for most of the inhabitants of these 
western towns are anxious to hold 
land beyond them, so as to profit by 
the advance of civilisation, and are 
ever seeking information from ex- 

lorers, who, if they are personally 
interested, give the public no more of 
their experience and observation than 
they can help, until they have estab- 
lished their own claims in an indis- 
putable manner, and then their de- 
scriptions are of course framed so as 
to induce emigration to flow in the 
desired direction as freely as possible. 
As we were quite uninterested, we 
were also quite impartial, and gave a 
true account, which, however, was 
most probably not believed. St. 
Anthony is a cheerful, pretty place, 
clean and well built, containing about 
two thousand five hundred inhabitants. 
A great rivalry exists between it and 
St. Paul; the former owing its pros- 
perity to the conveniences it de- 
rives for timber operations from the 
magnificent water-power—the latter 
from its position at the head of Mis- 
sissippi navigation. It is, indeed, 
possible to navigate the river to this 
point with a smaller class of boats ; 
but it is doubtful whether those em- 
ployed below St. Paul will ever be able 
to reach it, or whether it would be 
desirable that they should do so. The 


distance is about fourteen miles, but 
the actual northing is not more than 
two, while the stages perform the 
journey overland in less than an hour, 
the distance not exceeding eight miles. 
St. Anthony is already a curious 
mixture of a manufacturing town 
and a watering-place. The extreme 
beauty of the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood, the attractions of the Falls 
themselves, and the comfortable and 
civilised aspect of the town, are begin- 
ning to render it a fashionable summer 
resort, and picturesque villas are 
springing up on all available sites ; but 
upon the bank of. the river, saw-mills, 
foundries, shingle-machines, lath-fac- 
tories, &c., keep up an_ incessant 
hubbub—delightful music to the white 
man, who recognises in the plashing 
of water, and the roar of steam, and 
the ring of a thousand hammers, the 
potent agency which is to regenerate 
a magnificent country, and to enrich 
himself—but the harshest sounds that 
ever fell upon the ear of the Indian, 
for they remind him of the great 
change through which he has already 
passed, and proclaim his inevitable 
destiny in loud unfaltering tones. 

The first dwelling-house was only 
erected in this city in the autumn of 
1847, and Mrs. Ard Godfrey claims 
the honour of having given birth to 
the first of the fair daughters of St. 
Anthony. There are now numerous 
manufactories, shops, newspaper 
offices, and young ladies ; four organ- 
ised churches—Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and Methodist; while 
the importance of the place has been 
much increased by its having been 
selected as the location for the uni- 
versity of Minnesota; the Act pro- 
viding “ that the proceeds of all lands 
that may hereafter be granted by the 
United States to the territory, for the 
support of a university, shall be, and 
remain, a perpetual fund, to be called 
the ‘ University Fund,’ the interest of 
which shall be appropriated to the 
support of a university.” This univer- 














sity was opened in 1851, and already 
contains about a hundred pupils. 
Indeed, Minnesota seems determined 
to be in advance of the age, for two 
sections in every township have been 
appropriated for the support of com- 
mon schools, no other State having 
previously obtained more than one 
section in each township for such a 
purpose. 

At the foot of the Falls the 
voyageurs launched the. canoe and 
prepared lunch, whilst we explored 
the neighbourhood and sketched the 
Falls. They are only twenty feet in 
height ; but the scenery does not de 
rive its interest from their grandeur, 
but from the perfect grouping of rock 
and wood and water on a ~magnifi- 
cent scale. The Mississippi is up- 
wards of six hundred yards wide 
above the Falls. These are quite 
perpendicular, and the water drops in 
beautiful single-sheets on either side 
of a huge mass of white sandstone, 
of a pyramidal form, which splits 
the stream. The rapids below ex- 
tend for several hundred yards, and 
are very broad, divided into vari- 
ous channels by precipitous islands 
of sandstone, gigantic blocks of 
which are strewn in grotesque con- 
fusion at the base of lofty walls of 
stratification of dazzling whiteness. 
These fantastically shaped islands 
are thickly wooded, and birch and 
maple cling with desperate tenacity 
to nooks and crannies in the perpen- 
dicular cliffs. The banks of the river 
are of a character similar to the 
islands in its stream; and there is a 
picturesque old mill upon the opposite 
side, the first that was built here, 
which has just arrived at such a stage 
of decay as to give an additional charm 
to the scene. The white houses of 
St. Anthony are almost hidden by the 
thick foliage of the left bank. 

We could scarcely bear to tear our- 
selves away from so lovely a spot, 
after only two hours spent in explor- 
ing its beauties; but we had fourteen 
miles still before us to St. Paul, and 
the sun was already getting low in 
the heavens; so we paddled gently 
on, or sometimes rested on our oars, 
and, letting our canoe float down the 
stream between perpendicular cliffs, 
gave ourselves up to the enervating 
influences of the balmy evening air, 
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and lay back in quiet contemplation 
of most magnificent scenery pos- 
sessing all the charms of novelty, 
and the advantages of being visited 
under the most favourable, though 
certainly somewhat unusual circum- 
stances. 

The stream was broad and sluggish, 
and the fish rose so freely in every 
direction, and exhibited themselves so 
temptingly as they jumped and glitter- 
ed in the sunshine, that our indefatig- 
able fishing companion destroyed his 
own peace of mind, and kept continu- 
ally hooking his friends in unsuccess- 
ful attempts to delude his prey with 
gaudy-coloured flies; but he could 
only boast of one rise, and that was 
known to himself alone, so we voted 
that the tranquil enjoyments of the 
evening ought not to be disturbed by 
such restless proceedings; and pro- 
hibiting all distracting ejaculations of 
surprise or delight, made Le Féve 
chaunt the melodious song of the 
voyageur, and watched the thin blue 
clouds of the fragrant pure leaf of Vir- 
ginia circling in the air. There was 
one reach inexpressibly beautiful, 
where a stream issues from beneath 
thick foliage, and leaps a perpendicular 
cliff seventy or eighty feet high. It 
takes its rise in Lake Minnetonka, 
twelve miles distant, to the fertile 
shore of which many immigrants 
have already been attracted, and, 
passing through the romantically 
situated Lake Calhoun, terminates 
thus abruptly its brief existence. A 
little below it, a lofty wall of white 
sandstone, about two hundred feet 
in height, seems to bar the passage 
of the river ; and the loop-holed walls 
of Fort Snelling appear to totter upon 
the brink of the dizzy precipice, but 
the stars and stripes flaunt bravely 
above them, and are as little 
likely to be moved as the rock on 
which they are planted. Passing 
round the base of this promontory, 
we find ourselves opposite the de- 
bouchure of the most important tribu- 
tary of the Upper Mississippi. Here 
the Minnesota, or St. Peter's River, 
pours in its deep, quiet volume, after 
a long course through a district which 
has been described as the Italy of the 
north-west—the “ Undine region” of 
Nicollet. It is navigable for many 
miles, and opens up a country con- 
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cerning which we can obtain and im- 
part more full information when we 
arrive at St. Paul. Meantime there 
is the city of Mendota, situated upon 
an island at the confluence of the two 
rivers—a less rapidly progressive 
wad than is usual in these parts, 
aving suffered from those obstructive 
tendencies which characterise war 
departments generally, and in conse- 
quence of which the large military 
reserve attached to Fort Snelling, 
upon’ which it is situated, has only 
recently been available for practical 
purposes. Mendota possesses great 
advantages of position, and was for 
long a trading-post of the American 
Fur Company. Five miles lower 
down, upon a lofty bluff overhanging 
the Mississippi, stands the city of St. 
Paul—its handsome houses and 
churches crowning the heights, and a 
fleetof steamboats moored at their 
base. Slipping unassumingly behind 
one of these white ungainly river- 
monsters, we hauled up our picturesque 
little bark, and, shouldering our packs 
for the last time, ascended the long 
staircase which led up the cliff, and 
found ourselves in the main street of 
the capital of Minnesota. 

“Wal, gentlemen, you seem flush 
of camp-fixings, anywhy,” said one of 
a group of tall Americans who were 
lounging at the bar of the hotel at St. 
Paul, when we entered and deposited 
upon the floor sundry kettles, grid- 
irons, bags of provisions, &c. “Just 
come in from the pereras, I reckon; 
but as there ain’t been a steamer in 
from St. Peter’s for a week, guess you 
must have tramped it.” “No; we 
have come from Superior in a bark 
canoe.” “And whar are you bound 
for?” “For Chicago and the east.” 
“Then, of course, you'll take the cars 
from Rock Island.” “Well, we 
think of leaving the Mississippi at 
Galena, and going by rail from thence 
—a route at least a hundred miles 
shorter than by Rock Island.” “ Ah! 
take you a tarnation longer time 
though, and cost you a steeper lot of 
dollars—that’s a fact.” As this was 
manifestly absurd, we vouchsafed no 
reply, so he went on another tack. 
“ Liquor up, gentlemen.” We bowed. 
“Let me introduce you to some of 
the most highly esteemed of our citi- 
zens.” We bowed again. “Now 


then, mister,” turning to the man at 
the bar, “drinks round, and cobblers 
at that.” We all indulged in long sucks 
at the seductive reeds; then a “ high- 
ly esteemed citizen” ejaculated, “ Bri- 
tishers”—I nodded — “and pretty 
smart ones too,” said our entertainer ; 
“there ain’t many men in St. Paul 
that’s made your journey. I’m the 
agent of the Rock Island Railway, 
and I'll tell you what—TI'll trade 
tickets to Chicago for the hull four of 
you against your canoe, this hyar 
gun, and them fixings right off; and 
if you’ve a mind to do the thing cheap, 
don’t think twice about it, for you 
won't get such an offer from the ’coon 
over the way.” We said we were 
not smart enough to embark so ra- 
pidly in the speculation; and then 
followed a series of inquiries as to the 
present condition of Superior, and -its 
future prospects—for the latest intel- 
ligence of its progress was as eagerly 
received by this knot of speculators 
as a Crimean telegraph at the War 
Office. We in our turn heard, to our 
dismay, that the water in the river 
was so low that the departure of any 
steamer was most uncertain; so we 
were fain to console ourselves with a 
comfortable night’s rest, and the pro- 
spect of exploring ‘at our leisure the 
town and its neighbourhood. St. Paul 
is perhaps the best specimen to be 
found in the States of a town still in 
its infancy with a great destiny before 
it. Its progress hitherto has been 
equalled only by Chicago. In 1847 
a few trading-huts, rejoicing under 
the soubriquet of Pig’s Eye—a name 
still retained by some rapids just 
below the town—marked the site of 
the present city; and it occurred to 
some of the French traders and Yan- 
kee squatters upon the unpre-empted 
land in the neighbourhood, to mark 
out what is called in the States a 
town plat, without apparently any 
anticipation of the important results 
which were ultimately to attend their 
speculation ; indeed, they were some- 
what old-fashioned in their notions, 
and laid out their plat in what one of 
the present citizens, in his account of 
the first years of St. Paul, calls “ little 
skewdangular lots, about as large as 
a stingy card of gingerbread broke in 
two diagonally.” The consequence 
was, that for the first two years there 














was very little temptation to put any- 
thing upon the said lots ; but in 1849, 
some celebrated go-ahead speculators 
took up the thing, one of whom, Henry 
M. Rice, is now pushing on Superior 
as he did St. Paul, when he was in 
company with John R. Irving, with 
whom he “bought in.” At this time 
there were half-a-dozen log-huts, a 
hotel, a couple of stores, a log Catholic 
chapel, and about one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants—a community which 
was worthy of being represented by 
the press; and, accordingly, Colonel 
James M. Goodhue arrived in the 
same year to start a paper, which he 
intended to call “The Epistle of St. 
Paul.” The good people there, how- 
ever, had discrimination enough to 
Object to the name, and so he called 
it the Minnesota Pioneer, in one of the 
articles of which he gives an amusing 
description of his finding himself, on a 
raw, cloudy day in April ’49, in a 
forlorn condition, at the bottom of the 
cliff, surrounded by his press, types, 
and printing apparatus, with no shed 
to put them in, or acquaintance in 
the place. A Yankee editor is not to 
be discouraged by trifles; so he got 
a room “on” Third Street, “as open 
as a corn-rick,” from which airy tene- 
ment his first number issued, “in the 
presence of Mr. Lull, Mr. Cavileer, Mr. 
Neill, and perhaps Major Murphy.” 
After that he got a lot in what he sup- 

sed would be the middle of the town, 

aving ‘calculated that the two ends 
would probably unite there,” and, 
building a dwelling-house, lived in it 
through the next year, without having 
it lathed or plastered. Such was the 
origin of St. Paul, and such the com- 
mencement of the Pioneer, which, in 
the language of the editor, has “ ad- 
vocated Minnesota, morality, and re- 
ligion, from the beginning.” In the 
recent death of this gentleman, St. Paul 
has sustained a great loss; and if he 
had been as successful in his advocacy 
of the two latter principles as of that 
of the territory, Minnesota would be 
a terrestrial paradise ; for it began to 
shoot ahead thenceforward with a ven- 
geance. There are now four daily, 
four weekly, and two tri- weekly 
. which is pretty well for a Far 

est town only five years old, and 
more than Manchester and Liverpool 
put together. There are four or five 
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hotels, and at least half-a-dozen hand- 
some churches, with tall spires point- 
ing heavenward, and sundry meeting- 
houses, and a population of seven or 
eight thousand to go to them, and good 
streets with side-walks, and lofty 
brick warehouses, and stores, and 
shops, as well supplied as any in the 
Union ; and “ an academy of the high- 
est grade for young ladies ;” and 
wharves at which upwards of three 
hundred steamers arrive annually, 
bringing new settlers to this favoured 
land, and carrying away its produce 
to the south and east. The navi- 
gation of the river is closed during 
the four winter months, or from No- 
vember to March. As the resources 
of Minnesota are developed, the trade 
upon the river must continue to in- 
crease. The saw-mills of St. Anthony, 
St. Paul, and Stillwater will supply 
countless feet of timber for the states 
further south; its prairies will fur- 
nish live stock libitum ; and 
its cereal produce will, according to 
Colonel Goodhue, hold its own with 
the most favoured States. That gen- 
tleman thus compares its capabilities 
in this respect with its principal rival, 
Illinois. “ We will give Illinois May 
the start, and Minnesota shall come 
out ahead. Don’t care what the crop 
is—any grain, any root — anything 
from a castor bean, or an apple or pear 
tree, or a pumpkin, to a sweet potato 
or a tobacco plant. Why, sucker, do 
you know you have frosts about two 
weeks earlier in Illinois than we do 
here? It is a fact! We will show these 
people sights who come up here in 
May, and go shivering back home, 
saying that Minnesota is ‘too cold 
for craps.’” And so on in the same 
strain with regard to cattle. In addi- 
tion to all this, there is the Indian 
trade, which is certainly diminishing, 
but still forms a large share of the 
business done in St. Paul. During 
our stay there, we frequented con- 
stantly the shops of some of the traders, 
and overhauled moccasins embroider- 
ed with porcupine quills; tobacco- 
pouches ornamented with beads ; 
tomahawks, pipes, and all the appur- 
tenances of Indian life, which these 
men pick up from Sioux or Chippewa: 

warriors, and sell as curiosities, wit: 

histories attached to certain articles, 
alleged to have been bought from 
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famous chiefs, which may or may 
not be true, but in consideration 
of which extra charge is made. 
At all events, I am prepared to as- 
sert against all comers, on the autho- 
rity of a most respectable citizen from 
whom I bought them, that a pipe 
now in my possession, and which 
bore the traces of recent use, toge- 
ther with a very frowzy old tobacco- 
pouch, did really belong to the most 
celebrated war-chief and extensive 
scalp-taker among the Sioux, popu- 
larly called “Medicine Bottle,’ but 
whose Indian name is Wah-kan-o- 
jan-jan, which is an unconscionable 
amount of gibberish for the word light, 
which it literally signifies. These 
shops have their agents up the coun- 
try, who supply the Indians with am- 
munition, blankets, guns, &c., in ad- 
vance, and at a considerable profit, in 
anticipation of the price at which they 
purchase their furs and peltries from 
them. The young men of the tribes, 
however, very often come into the 
town to trade, and a party of Chip- 
peways had been in St. Paul about 
three weeks before our visit, who had 
afterwards gone out upon the war- 
path. Some Sioux, however, disco- 
vered their trail upon the St. Peter’s 
River, between Fort Ridgley and 
Traverse des Sioux, and having lain 
in ambush till their enemies were in 
the act of fording the stream, rushed 
upon them, and took fifteen scalps. 
Some of the victims were women and 
children ; the Chippeways are the 
only tribe who take their families with 
them on the war-path. 

We hired a light wagon one after- 
noon, and drove about the country near 
St. Paul, in search of trout streams and 
pretty scenery. We were not happy 
in lighting upon the former, but there 
was ample to gratify us so far as the 
latter was concerned. St. Paul is 
generally the prominent feature in 
every view, and its noble position 
justly entitles it to this distinction. 
I scarcely ever remember to have 
seen anything more lovely than the 
sunset, as we stood upon a newly- 
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the woodland country stretching away 
to distant hills bathed in tints of 
richest purple. 

The most striking characteristic of 
the environs of St. Paul, however, is 
the utter wildness of the surrounding 
country. In whatever direction you 
ascend the hills which encircle the 
town, with the exception of the busy, 
gay-looking city, all is gloomy forest 
or solitary prairie; and there can be 
no stronger testimony to the rapid 
growth of the place, than the fact that 
the country in the immediate vici- 
nity is still in a state of savage na- 
ture. No doubt a few years will 
work a marvellous change here too ; 
but the most interesting element of 
the scenery ‘will be destroyed when 
this wonderful combination of civili- 
sation and barbarism has disappeared. 

The land immediately round St. 
Paul is not very fertile, as it consists 
principally of sand and loam; it pos- 
sesses, however, the advantage of 
retaining heat and producing rapid 
vegetation. That portion of Minne- 
sota which is universally admitted to 
be endowed with greater advantages 
of soil and climate, and to be gene- 
rally a more favoured district, than 
any other in the north-west, is the 
valley of the St. Peter’s, and which 
was described as “the prettiest coun- 
try lying wild that the world can 
boast of, got up with the greatest care 
and effort by old dame Nature ten 
thousand years or more ago, and which 
she has been improving ever since.” 
Indeed, I was quite tired of hearing its 
praises, and looking at the plans of 
prospective cities on the banks of the 
river. There is Shakopee, Le Sueur, 
Traverse des Sioux, Kasota, Mankato, 
and Henderson, all thriving cities, 
containing from one to fifty log-houses 
each, but with imaginary public 
buildings, squares, and streets, enough 
for a moderately-sized empire. That 
they have a great future in store 
there can benodoubt. The St. Peter’s 
is navigable for upwards of a hundred 
miles, and receives numerous streams, 
fertilising this region so prolific in re- 


raised terrace near an unfinished* sources, and affording at the same 


Elizabethan villa, which an evidently 
prosperous citizen was erecting upon 
a@ hill, and which commanded a noble 
view of the town, with the deep broad 
river sweeping past lofty cliffs, and 


time a ready outlet. We unfortu- 
nately had not time to ascend this 
river, or to judge for ourselves upon its 
capabilities and beauties. But Mr.Bond, 
who has written a book describing 














his adopted territory, kindles when he 
writes of this valley, and in a burst of 
enthusiasm exclaims, that you ma 
ride “across rolling prairies of ric 
luxuriance, sloping away in the wide 
blue dreamy-looking basin of the 
Minnesota, the loveliest view of broad 
fair voluptuous Nature, in all her un- 
concealed beauty, that ever flashed 
upon mortal vision, to Henderson.” 
It would be manifestly out of place for 
any mortal, whose vision had not been 
thus blessed, to say anything more 
about Henderson, or the way to it; 
and if people wont go and settle there, 
at least neither Mr. Bond nor I will have 
anything to reproach ourselves with. 
The population of the territory 
has increased since 1850, when it was 
6077, to 140,000; so that even a go- 
ahead Yankee has no cause for com- 
plaint ; and the influx of immigrants 
must augment with increased facilities 
of access. From its position near the 
centre of the continent of North 
America, with excellent water-car- 
riage to the gulfs of Mexico and the 
St. Lawrence, a railway to the Pacific 
is only needed, to render perfect a 
chain of communication, which would 
advance, not only the prosperity of the 
territory from which it started, but of 
the whole Union and of Canada. At 
present, however, if there is not a rail- 
way in Minnesota, there is no coun- 
try in the world where they are more 
wanted, and where they are likely to 
spring up more rapidly. It may be 
interesting to glance at the probable 
direction of these lines, and the traffic 
which will pass along them. The first 
which will be completed will be a 
short one, eight miles long, from St. 
Paul to St. Anthony; but the one 
which will contribute chiefly to the 
settlement of the territory, is from 
Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, 
which is already connected with New 
York by rail, to St. Paul, a distance of 
two hundred miles, through the most 
fertile part of Wisconsin. This rail- 
road has been chartered to extend 
from St. Paul-to the western boundary 
of the territory, and it is contemplated 
ultimately to the Pacific. At present 
a “difficulty” has arisen in its con- 
struction, which will probably be set- 
tled by Congress, as difficulties usually 
are in the States. Other lines from 
the east will tap the Mississippi valley 
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at Prairie du Chien,or Prairie la Crosse. 
The one to Dubuque, in Iowa, is 
already finished, and this city can 
now be reached by rail from New 
York, a distance of twelve hundred 
miles. A projection, second only in 
magnitute to the great Pacific scheme, 
has been entertained, of connecting 
St. Paul with New Orleans, a distance 
of two thousand miles. ‘This will pro- 
bably be completed in the course of a 
very few years, as the line presents 
no engineering difficulties, passing 
through a populous country the whole 
way, and, in its successful competition 
with the Mississippi, will set at rest 
forever any doubt of the superiority 
of railway over water carriage, if it still 
exists in the minds of benighted east- 
erns. Another ‘line essential to the 
interests of Minnesota is already com- 
menced, to connect St. Paul with Su- 
perior. When I visited St. Paul there 
was a good deal of excitement, involy- 
ing a great consumption of quid and 
expenditure of oaths, in consequence 
of the conduct of a certain Colonel 
who was also a member of Congress, 
and who, after the bill was passed, 
sanctioning the railway, by the exer- 
cise of what is called, in Congressional 
language, “outside influence,” but 
which, in unvarnished American, 
means dollars, persuaded the engross- 
ing clerk to substitute “and” for “ or,” 
thereby altering entirely a most im- 
portant provision in the bill, which 
somewhat interfered with his particu- 
lar interest. This was accidentally 
discovered before the final assent to 
the bill was given, and the charter 
was repealed in consequence. 

The effect will simply be to run a 
line in another direction between the 
two places; for the value of this 
connection is incalculable, and the ad- 
vantage to be gained from it is not to 
be lost by individual roguery. The 
two great ports upon the western 
lakes must ever be Chicago and Supe- 
rior. From the former is now ex- 
ported the produce of the West for the 
Atlantic board. To reach the entrance 
of the Erie Canal, it makes a circuit 
of 980 miles. The distance from Su- 
perior to the same point is only thirty- 
six miles more. It is evident that the 
produce of the country lying to the 
back of these ports, will find its way 
by the most convenient route to the 
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nearest outlet. At present the whole 
surplus produce of Minnesota goes to 
Chicago by river and rail, a distance 
of 500 miles. When the rail to Supe- 
rior is completed through the hundred 
miles of magnificent lumber country 
which separates that city from St. 
Paul, the whole produce of the Upper 
Mississippi valley, as far south as the 
borders of Iowa, will find its outlet in 
this direction, instead of in the other. 
The lumber of the St. Croix, the live 
stock of the St. Peter's, the cereals of 
the Red River and Western Wiscon- 
sin, will centre at Superior. Here, too, 
will be the emporium for the pro- 
ducts of that mineral region in the 
midst of which it is situated, and which 
may safely be prongunced the most 
prolific in the world. The iron and 
copper for the South will be conveyed 
to St. Paul by this railway, and thence 
by the Mississippi to New Orleans, or 
wherever may be its ultimate destina- 
tion. It is clear from this that the 
railway which connects these towns 
will be the channel through which the 
trade of the east and the south of this 
great continent will freely flow, gath- 
ering volume as it passes from the 
mighty stream of western produce 
which here pours into it. But the 
enterprise which lies nearest the 
heart of every Minnesotian is the rail- 
way to the Pacific. I was fortunate 
enough, when at Washington, to meet 
Governor Stevens, of Washington 
Territory, in which the western ter- 
minus is situated, upon the Straits of 
De Fuca, which separates our colony 
of Vancouver's Island from the main- 
land. This gentleman had just ar- 
rived to lay his survey and report 
upon the northern route before Con- 
gress. He entertained the strongest 
opinion of its practicability. The 
length of the line from Chicago to 
the Pacific will be 1960 miles. Of this 
distance 990 miles, or about one-half 
of the whole, are embraced under ex- 
isting acts of incorporation, granted 
by Wisconsin and Minnesota, for the 
construction of a railway in the re- 
quired direction, some portion of which 
is already completed. It is true that 
the remaining 900 must pass through 
country uninhabited except by Indians 
and buffalo, with the exception of the 
Red River settlements, a little to the 
south of which it is designed to pass, 
and the settlements upon the Pacific ; 
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but experience has shown, that in the 
United States, it will always pay to 
construct a railway through a wild 
country, for the purpose of — it 
up for settlement ; and a single log- 
hut is frequently the terminus of a 
paying line. The very manner in 
which they are located shows this. 
Thus the government will reserve on 
a railway a strip of land, perhaps fif- 
teen miles wide, upon each side of the 
line, throughout its entire length. This 
is divided into sections of 640 acres, 
which is again divided into eight lots. 
No person is permitted to purchase 
less than half a lot, the upset price 
being a dollar and a quarter the 
acre. The alternate sections are the 
property of the railway, and it is en- 
titled to make its selection of these as 
it progresses. Hence the character 
of the country through which it passes 
becomes very important. The North 
Pacific Railway follows the Mississippi 
from St. Paul to the Sauk Rapids, where 
it trends westward, and forms a junc- 
tion with a branch from Superior, which 
crosses the Mississippi near Sandy 
Lake, thence to the great bend of the 
Upper Missouri, across an undulating 
country abounding in buffalo, with a 
mild climate, no engineering diffi- 
culties, and capable of producing 
good crops and supporting a large 
population ; then across a more sterile 
country, bare of timber to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, and over them 
by a pass nearly six thousand feet 
high, and down into a fertile valley to 
cross another range at an elevation of 
about four thousand feet, which rises 
abruptly from the Pacific. There is 
every reason to suppose that by mak- 
ing a short bend to the north into the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, 
both these ranges might be crossed at 
a much less elevation. The Straits of 
De Fuca are only fifteen days’ steam 
from Shanghai, which would then be 
brought within a month’s journey of 
Liverpool. 

These may be deemed extravagant 
expectations in quiet old-fashioned 
countries like our own, but people in 
America are familiar with such enter- 
prises. The rapidity of railway ex- 
tension in the States is well illus- 
trated by the present railway traffic 
of Chicago. In 1852 there was only 
one railway, forty miles long, into 
this city. When I was there, two 














years afterwards, nearly twenty rail- 
ways radiated either directly or by 
connections from Chicago, with an ag- 
gregate length of 2500 miles. They ex- 
tend north, south, west, and south-east. 
They are each from one to three hun- 
dred miles long, passing through and 
opening up new fertile districts. Highty 
trains, averaging 120 passengers each, 
arrive daily at Chicago, and eighty 
trains, taking nearly the same number 
of persons, depart. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, which is the longest railway in the 
world—being 771 miles in length, in- 
cluding branches—passes through this 
town ; so it is well qualified to be the 
terminus for the North Pacific line ; and 
we have no business to doubt the en- 
gineering performances of a country in 
which there are already 21,310 miles 
of railway laid down, or about 2500 
miles more than in the whole of the 
rest of the world put together. 

But our discussion upon this sub- 
ject is getting very nearly as long 
as the North Pacific Railway itself ; 
80, having sufficiently considered the 
political economy and statistics of 
Minnesota and its capital, it is time, 
before leaving the latter, to look at it 
socially. Everybody in the Far West 
is hospitable, but there is very little 
time for idle ceremony in the exercise 
of hospitality. We did not know any 
persons there except those we met 
accidentally at the hotel, and the 
gentleman who disposed of our canoe 
and camp-fixings by auction for our 
benefit. He was a prosperous mer- 
chant of the place, with a well-sup- 

lied store; and we were referred to 
im as the principal auctioneer. <Ac- 
cordingly, we arranged the time and 
place for the auction, and two small 
boys perambulated the streets with 
dinner-bells, informing the public of 
St. Paul, at the pitch of their voices, 
that a bark-canoe, gun, and camp- 
fixings, were to be put up for compe- 
tition near the wharf, where our faith- 
ful canoe was peacefully reclining. 
At the appointed hour we sneaked 
down to the river-side to see our dear 
old craft knocked down to the highest 
bidder. Our respect for her was too 
great to admit of our approach so near 
as to hear the unkind criticisms made 
at her expense ; and the natural deli- 
cacy of our feelings prevented our 
listening to the deprecatory remarks 
Which were lavished upon our pro- 
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perty generally; so we retired to a 
respectful distance, just far enough off 
to hear Mr Collins, with a loud voice, 
proclaim that she had “gone” for 
seven dollars, and accompany his as- 
sertion by a rap with his hammer, 
which I at knocked a hole in the 
bottom, for she was worth more in 
spite of her patches, and we had ori- 
ginally — her for twenty dol- 
lars. e were somewhat consoled 
by hearing that an extra gun which 
we had bought at the Sault for ten 
dollars, for the use of the Indians or 
voyageurs, fetched twelve. It was a 
wretched piece of workmanship : one 
barrel had never been known to go 
off; the other, which everybody seem- 
ed to consider a special duty to keep 
loaded, used to explode spontaneously 
at the most unexpected and inconve- 
nient seasons. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
rapid increase of the value of town 
lots in new cities, from the fact that 
Mr. Collins showed us one which he 
had purchased three years before for 
150 dollars. He was allowed three 
years in which to pay his purchase 
money. Upon the day he paid in 
the last instalment, and thus com- 
pleted his title, he sold the same lot 
for 1600 dollars. 

The weather was frightfully hot 
during our stay in St. Paul: the 
thermometer stood one day at 95° 
in my bedroom. There is in conse- 
quence an immense consumption of 
cooling drinks always going on at the 
bar. On Sunday I was struck with 
a greater observance of the day than 
I had anticipated. The numerous 
churches are well filled, and St. Paul 
is rather celebrated for a more uni- 
versal profession of religion than or- 
dinarily characterises western towns, 
—the inhabitants of which will tell 
you that the Sunday is “ just like 
any other day, or indeed rather more 
so.” The dinner was the most un- 
— process at St. Paul. In the 

rst place, the rush into the room at 
the sound of the gong was terrific, 
and excited and heated one in an 
atmosphere at “blood-heat” to such 
an extent that, combined with the 
exertion of scrambling for dishes, and 
the rapidity with which their contents 
were necessarily bolted, we found 
ourselves at the end of ten minutes 
seated at the deserted tables, replete, 
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panting, perspiring, and exhausted. 
The master of the hotel sat at an 
upper table, upon the sanctity of 
which “ unprotected males” were not 
allowed to intrude, much to our dis- 
gust, for the ladies have a private entry 
before the gong rings, and sit at least 
three minutes longer after dinner than 
the gentlemen, besides indulging in 
more elaborate preparations of corn, 
buckwheat, and other special deli- 
cacies. After dinner it is the correct 
thing to go out upon the steps in 
front of the hotel, unbutton your 
waistcoat, and make one of a row of 
tobacco consumers, some of whom 
chew, some smoke, and some do both. 
Here we tilt our chairs well back, 
criticise the passers-by, as this is in 
the main street —talk politics, and 
drink cooling beverages ; indeed, the 
object of hurrying through dinner at 
a railway pace is thus most satis- 
factorily explained. It is evident that 
the pleasures of the table consist, in 
this country, not in the delicacy of the 
viands, or in the act of their con- 
sumption, but in the process of their 
digestion, which is certainly doubly 
necessary, and which is prolonged as 
much as possible, and enjoyed in a 
very epicurean manner. 

We generally find ourselves here 
in the best possible company ; and if 
we do not actually mix with the 
highest officials in the territory, at 
least hear all about them. There is 
a Governor, who is appointed by the 
President and Senate for four years, 
and who is ex officio Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs and Commander-in- 
chief of the Militia: aad there is a 
Council and House of Representatives. 
The number of councillors is limited 
to fifteen, and of representatives to 
thirty-nine, to be elected by a plural- 
ity of votes. The suffrage is of 
course universal to every free white 
male inhabitant who is twenty-one 
years old, and who has sworn to the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
the act forming that of the Territory. 
There is a Supreme Court, with a 
Chief Justice, and which goes circuits ; 
district courts, justices of the peace, 
&c. There is also a pretty strong 
militia. As the territory is only six 
years old, all here are strangers, and all 
adventurers; and the most confused 
Babel of languages greets our ears as 
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we stroll along. Of course the Anglo- 
Saxon language, in its varied modi- 
fications of Yankee, English, Scotch, 
and Irish prevails; but there is 
plenty of good French, and the voy- 
ageur patois, Chippeway or Sioux, 
German, Dutch, and Norwegian. The 
ossessors of these divers tongues are, 
owever, all very industrious and pros- 
perous, and happy in the anticipation 
of fortune-making. Joining ourselves 
to some of these, we may enter with 
them a bowling saloon, as these afford 
great opportunities for observing the 
manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants. The roughest characters from 
all parts of the West, between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, collect 
here, and from morning till night, 
shouts of hoarse laughter, extraordin- 
ary and complicated imprecations, the 
shrill cries of the boy-markers calling 
the game, and the booming of the 
heavy bowls, are strangely inter- 
mingled, and you come out stunned 
with noise, and half blinded with to- 
bacco smoke. Some of these men 
were settlers from Pembinx and the 
Red River settlements. They come 
down to Traverse des Sioux with a 
long caravan of carts, horses and oxen. 
These they leave there, and take 
steamer to St. Paul for a hundred miles 
down the St. Peter, and lay in their 
luxuries of civilisation, and those ne- 
cessaries of life which are unprocur- 
able in their remote settlement. They 
were just starting for their return 
journey when we were at St. Paul, 
and did not expect to arrive at Pem- 
bina for a month or six weeks. The 
distance from Traverse des Sioux is 
about three hundred and fifty miles. 
The country through which they pass 
abounds in buffalo, but it is also in- 
fested with hostile Sioux, who have 
lately been particularly earnest in 
their quest for white scalps, and they 
are consequently compelled to raise 
a breastwork for protection at the 
camping-ground every night. In 
winter, the journey is made with dog- 
teams and snow-shoes. .The popula- 
tion upon the Red River is made up 
of half-breeds, buffalo hunters, and 
Scotch farmers, besides a tew Indian 
traders. 

At last, after waiting three days 
at St. Paul, and having sundry false 
alarms of a start, it was intimated 


























to us that we should be conveyed 
from the hotel in an omnibus to a 
steamer that really was about to 
leave for Galena. It was somewhat 
discouraging, when we bade adieu to 
one of our friends, to see him turn up 
his eyes when we told him the name 
of the boat. “ Wal, mister,” he said, 
“It’s your business, not mine; but I 
know something of that boat. She 
belongs to that darned picayunish old 
coon, Jim Mason, and he’ll run her 
till she sinks, or busts up, and then 
God help the crowd.” The Nominee, 
one of the oldest and safest boats on 
the river, was expected up in a day or 
two, and we were half tempted to wait 
for her ; but we were too much pressed 
for time to justify such a proceeding ; 
so we drove down to the wharf, shook 
hands tenderly with the omnibus- 
driver, and boots, who accompanied 
him to help us get our luggage on 
board, and went in search of cabins, in 
the course of which B. found himself, 
by mistake, in the ladies’ saloon—a 
fact he was politely informed of by one 
of the occupants, who said, “ Guess 
you put for the wrong pew, mister.” 

The view of St. Paul and the banks 
of the river just below it is very beau- 
tiful, and I was thankful for a stop- 
page upon the Pig’s Eye, as the delay 
enabled me to take a sketch of the 
town. The process of getting over a 
shallow in a river steamer is somewhat 
novel. The boat we were in had only 
one paddle-wheel behind, and looked 
like an animated water-mill, When 
we got near a shallow, the pressure 
was increased, and we charged it. 
Our first attempt at the Pig’s Kye was 
a failure, and we were obliged to back 
off; but we took another run and went 
at it resolutely—then groaned and 
creaked severely upon the sand, while 
the old wheel behind worked and 
pushed away bravely, stirring up 
Oceans of mud, until we scraped over 
and paddled away again with the 
rapid current. 

_ [he population upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi is beginning to be considerable, 
and the settlers who have chosen their 
locations upon its banks at all events 
revel in magnificent scenery. There 
are bold perpendicular cliffs towering 
above the dark stream, like the ruined 
walls of some gigantic fortress, divided 
by deep valleys, where lofty forest trees 
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are connected by hanging creepers, and 
grassy glades open up into rolling 
prairie, dotted with cattle wading in 
the deep pasturage ; while here and 
there a thin wreath of blue smoke, 
curling over all, betokens the log-hut 
and its entourage of cultivation. I un- 
derstood that all this land was already 
in the market, and most of it private 
property. The way in which wild 
land is settled in the States is worthy 
of notice. The pioneers of civilisation, 
without capital to purchase land, go 
to those distant parts where they are 
at liberty to “squat” without any 
payment. A short residence of a 
month or two on a piece of land is 
sufficient to give a man a pre-emptive 
claim to it at any future period; so 
that when it is surveyed and put up 
for sale by the government, he is en- 
titled to buy it at the fixed price of a 
dollar and a quarter the acre, thereby 
getting the advantage of his-own im- 
provement. He may then actually 
sell the land at five or six times this 
rate, and, paying the government the 
amount due, pocket the difference, and 
“make tracks” to wild lands further 
west, and repeat the process there. 
Thus there is always a great deal of 
settled land beyond that which is ac- 
tually surveyed and available for pur- 
chase at land-offices. There are about 
twenty millions of acres open for this 
sort of settlement in Minnesota, and 
the emigrant has free choice to go 
and take possession of. any loca- 
tion that suits his fancy, without 
asking permission, or being called 
upon to pay a farthing to anybody. 
He had better make his claim upon 
the side of some navigable river, so 
that he can reach a settlement without 
difficulty ; or if he “conclude” to re- 
main in a town, he must buy a lot, 
and can run up a small house for him- 
self in ten days or a fortnight. What 
is called “green dimension lumber” 
is twelve dollars a thousand feet at 
St. Paul, and nine dollars at St. An- 
thony. He will get shingles for his 
roof at two dollars a thousand, and 
find all the other necessaries in the 
shape of glass, nails, putty, &c., at 
reasonable prices. 

The St. Croix River enters the Mis- 
sissippi from the left, about fifteen 
miles below St. Paul. It expands into a 
lake just above the confluence, and 
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divides Minnesota from Wisconsin. 
We stopped at Point Douglas to take 
in wood for fuel. It is a thriving town 
opposite Point Prescot, a rival village 
upon the Wisconsin side. Between 
them was Lake St. Croix, glowing in 
the evening sun, and surrounded by a 
charmingly diversified country, the 
hills swelling back from the water, and 
covered with prairie or forest, and 
watered by large streams, abounding 
in waterfalls and trout. Steamers 
run up the St. Croix to Stillwater, a 
large town, settled long before St. Paul, 
and owing its prosperity to the lum- 
ber districts upon the head waters of 
the river upon which it is situated. 
By ascending the St. Croix for a hun- 
dred miles in a bark canoe, and mak- 
ing a short portage to the Brulé 
River, Lake Superior is easily reached. 
At present Stillwater is a formidable 
rival to St. Anthony, boasting nume- 
rous saw-mills, and floating countless 
lumber rafts to the Southern States. 
Lumber is, indeed, the most important 
item of Minnesota exports, and fur- 
nishes more employment to labour 
than any other trade. Upwards of a 
hundred persons are employed at the 
Mississippi Boom alone, exclusive of 
those engaged in running the rafts 
down the river. ‘Fhe booms on the 
St. Croix, Rum River, and at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, require at least 300 
more. But there is besides quite a 
floating population on the rafts, who 
are always getting in the way of the 
steamers, and indulging in an immense 
deal of “chaff” at their expense. 
The wood here is cheaper than on Lake 
Superior, 128 solid feet costing only 
two dollars instead of three. 

The most celebrated part of the 
Upper Mississippi, as well for the 
beauty of the scenery as for the ro- 
mantic Indian legends which attach 
to many of the most striking objects 
in it,is Lake Pepin. It is properly an 
expansion of the river, not exceeding 
four or five miles in width, and twenty- 
five in length. The current is, however, 
barely perceptible. Upon the right, 


lofty calcareous cliffs terminate ab- 
ruptly. They are generally pyramidal 
in form. The La Grange cliff at the 
entrance to the lake is about 350 feet 
in height, and a remarkable instance 
of this; the “Maiden’s Rock” is a 
lofty promontory projecting into the 
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lake, upon the north-east side, and 
rising from it to an elevation of about 
400 feet. It is so called because an 
Indian damsel precipitated _ herself 
from the top of it, like any civilised 
young lady. Winona—for that was 
her name—was incited to this act bya 
sentiment which it has been supposed 
only exists in the form of temporary 
insanity in refined society. Her story 
therefore, very  re- 
markable by the Indians, who have 
handed down the romantic tale; but 
it is common enough among whites. 
She was in love with rather a fast 
young Sioux hunter, with no means 
of his own, and no interest to obtain 
anything, and of whom the parents, 
therefore, did not approve as a match, 
more particularly when an unexcep- 
tionable “partie” offered himself, in 
the shape of a warrior with a very good 
income, a lodge very well garnished 
with scalps, and an_ establishment 
generally which no young woman of 
proper feelings would have dreamt of 
refusing. Winona, however, seems 
to have been badly brought up, for she 
persisted in her obstinacy. She cer- 
tainly did go so far as to flirt a little 
with the warrior, and chose him more 
often than was quite correct, if she did 
not mean anything, as her partner at 
scalp dances ; but this, she assured her 
lover, was only for the sake of keep- 
ing up appearances in society: ‘her 
heart could never be another’s, &c., &c. 
At last her mamma said that it was 
quite absurd of Winona to put the 
whole family to inconvenience, and 
prevent her younger sisters from being 
settled in life through her caprice, to 
say nothing of the money that had 
been lavished upon her, and the trouble 
which had been taken to get into the 
best society on her account; so she 
read her husband a curtain-lecture to 
that effect, and that respectable indi- 
vidual took the opportunity of inform- 
ing Winona one day, when they went 
to get some blue clay, used as a pig- 
ment, upon the shores of Lake Pepin, 
that she must marry forthwith the 
obnoxious warrior. Winona looked 
submissive, but she was evidently a 
determined little vixen at bottom, 
for she stole away up the cliff, from 
the top of which she harangued her 
arents and some of her relations 
in reproachful and even disrespectful 





























terms, and then, in spite of their ap- 
peals, “ to return and all would be for- 
given,” she precipitated herself head- 
long among them. It is said that the 
young gentleman for whose sake she 
thus terminated her existence, ap- 
peared utterly disconsolate at the time, 
but this is doubted, as, although no 
very distinct traces of him have been 
discovered, he is supposed to have 
found consolation in the orthodox way, 
and to have married an heiress. 

There are some conical mounds upon 
the prairie in the neighbourhood of the 
lake, which look as if they were arti- 
ficial, and are supposed to be similar 
to those which have been opened in 
other parts of the continent, and to 
contain quantities of bones, showing 
that they were the burying-places of 
Indians. A few years will suffice to 
obliterate all traces of the nations who 
once inhabited these shores. Not only 
will their present occupants be driven 
farther west, but those mounds which 
mark the resting-places of their ances- 
tors will shortly be levelled by the 
ploughshare, and the inequalities of 
the ground, now so significant, will be 
hidden by the long waving corn. The 
very means of our locomotion suggest- 
ed the rapidity of the change which is 
taking place. A bark canoe is un- 
known upon the waters of this part of 
the Mississippi, and would now excite 
as much wonder and curiosity among 
the white men upon its banks, as a 
steamer did fifteen years ago among 
the red men, whose bark-lodges have 
since made way for the log-huts. We 
therefore regretted that we had not 
pushed on in our bark canoe from St. 
Paul, instead of waiting for the 
steamer, as we flattered ourselves we 
should have produced very much the 
same effect upon the inhabitants as 
those gentlemen did who recently 
pulled dowa the Danube in a Thames 
wherr 

A little below Lake Pepin, a rocky 
island, as lofty as the bluffs upon 
either side, divides the stream, and is 
remarkable as being of the same for- 
mation as the cliffs, and not a mere 
bank of alluvial deposit, as is the case 
with every other island on the river, 
as far as New Orleans, with one or 
two exceptions. As yet the popula- 
tion seems almost altogether confined 
to the eastern or Wisconsin bank of 
VOL. LXXVIII. 
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the river. There was seldom an inter- 
val of more than a mile without some 
sign of the white man. Generally it 
was the solitary log-hut, with the 
usual wife, children, and chickens at 
the door; now and then a small 
village, until we reach Prairie la 
Crosse, a town rapidly rising into 
importance, and the projected termi- 
nus of a railway from Madison. Our 
stoppages, however, were generally so 
short that we could do little more 
than stretch our legs for a few mo- 
ments on terra firma, when we were 
_ on board again by the steamer's 
ell. 

Soon after leaving La Crosse, 
we passed the “ Nominee,” crowded 
with passengers, and firmly imbedded 
on a sand-bank. We stopped for a 
moment to make a few sarcastic and 
humorous remarks upon their condi- 
tion, when we touched the ground 
ourselves, and were greeted by a loud 
shout of laughter at this just retribu- 
tion. However, our posterior wheel 
exerted itself miraculously, and we 
left the “ Nominee” disconsolate, and 
its captain devising Yankee dodges for 
her release. She drew more water 
than we did, and had two paddle- 
wheels. In spite of their predicament, 
I half envied the passengers in her, 
who were going to try their fortune in 
the country we were turning our backs 
upon. The boundary of Iowa and 
Minnesota was upon our right, and 
I looked for the last time with regret 
upon this vast territory, which covers 
an area of 200,000 miles, which gives 
origin to the mighty Mississippi, and 
furnishes a thousand miles of its banks, 
and which is as prolific in its resources. 
as inviting in its aspect. Blessed 
with such advantages of soil and cli- 
mate, daily becoming more easy of 
access, with mercantile, agricultural, 
lumbering, and mineral interests so 
rapidly developing, no wonder that 
the tide of emigration sets steadily in 
its direction; and he would be a rash 
individual indeed who would dare to 
take the bet of one of its inhabitants, 
who said, “ We just set up Minnesota 
against the rest of the world, and all 
the other planets, and coolly offer to 
back her with any odds you may 
choose to offer.” 

It was not to be expected that we 
could make a voyage of two days and 
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nights in a Mississippi steamboat with- 
out getting “snagged,” and we were 
always on the tiptoe of expectation 
for the crash, which at last came, and 
“ broke up” our paddle-wheel. Wehad 
been reminded most forcibly of the 

ossibility of such an occurrence, hav- 
ing nearly run up against the huge 
stranded carcass of a steamer, which 
not long before had shared this fate. 
Fortunately, the bottom of our boat 
did not suffer, so that a detention of 
some hours under a range of bluffs 
four or five hundred feet in height, 
was the only inconvenience; indeed, 
we scarcely regretted even this, for 
we enjoyed a ramble along the base 
of the cliffs,"and a swim in the river, 
peculiarly grateful after the crowded 
arrangements on board the boat. 
This craft was by no means well 
adapted for passengers under any 
circumstances ; but in spite of her 
bad character she had managed to 
start from St. Paul with a host of 
deluded beings, who were for the 
most part unprovided with berths, 
and supplied to a very limited extent 
with food. The consequence was, 
that as the dinner-hour drew near, 
the doors of the saloon were besieged 
very much as those of an opera-house 
are at a popular singer’s benefit ; and 
upon their being opened, a rush took 
place, succeeded by a hot contest for 
seats. This was a most disagreeable 
process, and one which was very apt 
to lead to unpleasant results; so we 
used generally to wait until two de- 
tachments of unshaven ruffians had 
dined, and then we came in for the 
scraps at a late hour in the afternoon. 
Upon one occasion we made a despe- 
rate effort, and I got next the purser, 
who always secured a good place for 
himself at the first table. My mild re- 
monstrance producing no effect, I was 
roused by his placidity to still stronger 
language, much to the astonishment 
of the passengers, who look upon the 
purser of a steamer in America with 
as much awe as if they were under a 
‘despotic monarchy, and he was (as 
steamboat captains in the latter coun- 
tries always are) a government spy. 
The effect was as extraordinary as it 
was unexpected. Instead either of 
retorting with an oath or a bowie, or 
following a totally different line and 
adopting a conciliatory tone, the 


purser, without relaxing his imper- 
turbability, rose from his seat and 
disappeared, leaving his plate, which 
had just been replenished, untouched. 
We were unable to discover whether 
his feelings or his food had been too 
much for him ; but it was perplexing 
conduct, and made me feel a strong 
desire to. apologise to him upon the 
first opportunity. He, however, never 
exhibited any traces either of dis- 
pleasure or of increased civility; so 
we regarded it asa curious develop- 
ment of Far West forbearance, and 
one which (if he had taken his dinner 
with him) would furnish a most use- 
ful and profitable lesson to people in 
any part of the world. From this 
absence on the part of the purser of 
any power or disposition to indulge 
in repartee, he could hardly be the 
one to whom, when a complaint was 
made in one of these very boats that 
the towel in the public washing-room 
was filthy, answered pithily, “Wal 
now, I reckon there’s fifty passengers 
on board this boat, and they’ve all 
used that towel, and you're the first 
one on ’em that’s complained of it.” 
The most singular-looking place at 
which we stopped was Winona—a 
village called after the Sioux maiden 
before mentioned. It consists of 
thirty or forty wooden houses, scat- 
tered over a perfectly level prairie 
eight or ten miles long and about two 
in width, and backed by a range of 
well-rounded partially-wooded _ hills. 
This prairie was the more remarkable, 
because the scenery had been of the 
same character, with this exception. 
ever since leaving St. Paul. The high 
bluffs on either side, which appeared 
so fantastic in shape at first, had lost 
their interest in a large measure from 
the great similarity which subsists 
between them, and it was quite a relief 
to come upon a stretch of prairie land. 
Shortly after passing the mouth of 
the Wisconsin a as 
the one by which the Mississippi was 
first reached by Marquette—we saw 
the large and handsome town of Du- 
buque upon the left bank, situated at 
the base of hills terraced with vines 
to the summit, and very much remind- 
ing me of those upon the banks of the 
Rhine. A long low island, with a 
shallow channel between it and the 
town, renders Dubuque somewhat 
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difficult of access. We were so tired 
of the steamer that we determined to 
land here, and find our way across 
the prairie to the Illinois Central 
Railway, instead of going on to Ga- 
lena. We were fortunate in meeting 
with a hotel-keeper on the point of 
starting in a light well-appointed 
waggon, and four very bright-looking 
nags. He offered to take the whole 
party to Warren, forty miles, for a 
consideration; and in half-an-hour 
we were gallopping along the main 
street to the river. We were pretty 
well able to judge of the extent 
and prosperity of the town, and I 
was not surprised to learn that it 
was becoming a formidable rival to 
Galena. It is the largest town in the 
State of Iowa, with a’ population of 
about 8000, and an increasing trade. 
It was first settled by the Canadian 
French in 1686, or a very few years 
after the Mississippi was discovered, 
for trading purposes with the Indians. 
The streets are broad, and well laid 
out, at right angles to one another, 
with an active bustling population. 
The progress of the town is, however, 
quite of recent date, and is to be attri- 
buted partly to the great influx of immi- 
gration towards the whole west, more 
particularly since the organisation of 
Nebraska territory, to which it is an 
important outlet, and partly to the 
existence of the most prolific lead 
mines which are to be found in the 
“States,” in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Dr. Owen says that these af- 
ford as much lead as the whole of 
Europe, excepting Great Britain, and 
that their capabilities are unbounded. 
It is found principally in the upper 
magnesian limestone. Zinc occurs 
in fissures along with the lead. Iron 
ore is also abundantly distributed. 
There is a coal-field jn the State, 
not far south of Dubuque, em- 
bracing an area of 20,000 square 
miles, through which flow the lowa 
and Lemoine, both navigable riv- 
ers. Wine is becoming quite an im- 
portant article of manufacture and 
export from Dubuque, and the growth 
of the vine certainly adds much to the 
beauty of the place, whatever may be 
its effect upon its prosperity. Here, 
as in Minnesota, a great railway 
system has been projected, and Du- 
buque will shortly be connected with 
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Iowa city, the capital of the State, 
from which it is distant seventy-two 
miles. Here other railways from the 
east will centre, and-a grand trunk 
line will extend to Council Bluffs 
upon the Missouri, which forms the 
western boundary of the State, and 
divides it from the territory of Ne- 
braska, which was only organised as 
such last year. The general aspect 
of the country is that of a high roll- 
ing prairie, watered by magnificent 
streams, and on the river courses 
skirted with woodland, There are, 
besides, timber lands less extensive 
than the prairies. In an agricultural 
point of view its capabilities are very 
great; the soil is everywhere fertile, 
and its natural pastures afford great 
facilities for the rearing of sheep and 
cattle. When the great enterprise 
which has been undertaken by the 
State, of rendering the Lemoine 
river, which flows into the Mississippi, 
navigable for two hundred miles from 
its mouth, is completed, a tract of 
country will be opened up well worthy 
the attention of the intending emigrant. 
At present the great rush is through 
this State to Nebraska ; and I was sur- 
prised to hear that comparatively few 
took up locations upon the sunny hill- 
sides of Iowa. It was only admitted 
into the Union in 1846, and its popu- 
lation, in 1852, had already reached 
230,000, so that now it probably 
amounts to about 400,000. We cross- 
ed the river by a curiously construct- 
ed ferry-boat, and found, waiting to 
be conveyed to the western bank, ox 
waggons, reminding me of those used 
at the Cape of Good Hope—covered 
with white canvas, and containing 
the settler’s family, and all his goods 
and chattels. There seemed to be 
very little difference in the process 
which the Dutch boor calls “ trek- 
king,” and that which the [Illinois 
farmer terms “ making tracks.” Our 
Dubuque friend teld us that threagh- 
out the summer there had been an 
unceasing stream of waggons and 
teams crossing the river, and “ movy- 
ing to” the Far West; and his asser- 
tion was corroborated by the ferry- 
man, who complained that one boat 
had not been enough to do the work. 
Ascending a steep hill, we shortly 
after came upon an interesting family. 
First, some yards. in advance, the 
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patriarch appeared, with rounded 
shoulders and slouching gait, clothed 
in a negligée buff-colored suit — 
his loose hunting-shirt reached nearly 
to his knees—his wide trousers fell 
over low fox-coloured shoes—one 
of his long arms swung by his 
side, the other supported a heavy 
rifle—his powder-horn, encased in 
deer-skin, and his bullet-pouch, or- 
namented with a squirrel’s _ tail, 
hung round his coarse sunburnt 
neck. With long steps and flat In- 
dian tread he stalked past, scarce 
honouring with a glance of his keen 
eye our dashing equipage. Behind 
him came the waggon with the hardy- 
looking mother surrounded by a brood 
of small fry sitting in front, and all 
their worldly possessions, from a bed- 
stead to a tea-cup, stowed away in- 
side. There was a big sensible-look- 
ing dog keeping watch over all, doubt- 
less a tried and faithful servant, to 
whom I attached some significance 
after the description I once heard a 
Yankee give of the greatest friend he 
possessed in the world. “Ah!” he 
said, “my friend Sam is a hull team 
and a horse to spare, besides a big 
dog under the waggon.” It said more 
for the consistency of Sam’s friend- 
ship than if he had panegyrized him 
for half an hour in our less forcible 
Anglican mode of expression. <A few 
hundred yards in the rear came some 
stray horses and cows, driven by a 
barefooted lass with evidently nothing 
on but a cotton gown, and even that 
seemed to be an unnatural and dis- 
agreeable encumbrance to her lower 
extremities. ‘The probability is, how- 
ever, that some stray senator may 
pick her up on some future day when 
the “diggins,” to which she is now 
bound, become thickly populated and 
progressive. Meantime her father 
complains of being “crowded out,” 
and says that he has no longer elbow- 
room, and that people are settling 
down under his nose, “ when the near- 
est farm to that which he has just left 
in disgust is at least twenty miles dis- 
tance by the sectional lines.” He is 
no emigrant from the old country, but 
moved into Western Illinois when 
that was the Far West. But he sees 
crowds of emigrants moving beyond 
him, and crowds more taking up their 
location where he once roved in soli- 
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tary dignity; and that disturbs his 
peace of mind, and he leaves the 
Cockney atmosphere for the silent 
prairie far beyond the most distant 
emigrant, never stopping, perhaps, 
till he reaches the western borders of 
Nebraska, where the Indian war- 
whoop is still heard to recall the expe- 
riences of his earlier days, and to keep 
ever bright the watchful eye, and the 
listening ear ever attentive, and thus 
to add to the peaceful occupations of 
agriculture, the excitement incident to 
a border life. 

As the tinkling of the cattle-bells 
died upon the ear, we emerged from a 
wooded glen, and found ourselves up- 
on the open prairie. We were on 
the southern border of Wisconsin and 
Illinois, and the air of the wide open 
country was fresh and exhilarating. 
‘There were some large brick-fields 
here, from which the town of Dubuque 
was principally built; but it is pro- 
gressing so rapidly that they are now 
found to afford an inadequate supply. 
Lead-shafts and furnaces were nume- 
rous, and betokened the abundance of 
the ore, which is found throughout a 
great portion of South-western Wis- 
consin, as well as.in Iowa. No man 
who visits America should leave it, if 
possible, without taking a run upon 
“our_pereras.” They certainly con- 
tribute in no small degree towards 
enabling “our country to whip crea- 
tion.” And there is an expanse and 
freedom about them which accords 
well with the spirit of the people who 
occupy them. We gallopped over the 
grass, flushing prairie chickens, and 


‘cracking our whips about our nags’ 


ears, to whose credit it must be said 
that they did not need any-such admo- 
nition to do their duty, for in two hours 
and a half we had rattled over the first 
twenty miles, and stopped to bait at a 
neat village, where we were tenderly 
cared for, and regaled with excellent 
fare, by a German housewife, who was 
as primitive and simple in her manners 
as if she was still in some Thal or other 
in her fatherland; then we “ inspan- 
ned” and passed thriving farms and 
stacks of hay, and here and there en- 
closures, where the harvest had just 
been gathered, every now and then 
mecting more families moving west, 
and once passing a traveller going in 
the same direction as ourselves, whose 























costume and appearance excited the 
deepest interest. He looked as_per- 
fect a representation of Don Quixote 
as did his horse of Rosinante. In- 
stead of a squire, however, he was 
followed by a particularly thin mule, 
on whose back were strapped all his 
worldly effects, and which was at- 
tached by a leading-rein to the tail of 
his horse. He wore a tall conical 
wide-awake, a long pointed beard, 
and drooping mustache, and smoked 
a Cubano of surpassing size and length. 
His sleeves were slashed to the shoul- 
der, and his jacket ornamented with 
rows of buttons. From agirdle round 
his waist peered forth the handles of 
sundry daggers and the butts of re- 
volvers. A high-peaked Spanish 
saddle was furnished with stirrups of 
cumbrous manufacture, into which 
were thrust heavy jack-boots, with 
spurs ‘such as Cromwell’s dragoons 
would have gazed at with wonder. It 
was only natural that we should do the 
same; and I did not think such speci- 
mens were extant except in museums 
of Spanish curiosities. He puffed along 
with a dignified air, not appearing in 
the least discomposed by his solitary 
ride from California, or anxious to 
reach its termination, which was in 
all probability the railway, now only 
about ten miles distant. Perhaps he 
felt regret at the prospect of giving 
up the wild adventurous life he had 
been leading, and did not wish to 
hurry—or perhaps his animals were 
tired, which, considering they had 
come two thousand miles, was not to 
be wondered at; but they looked as 
hard as nails, or as he did himself. 
Whatever was the cause, he jogged 
slowly on; and I watched him with 
feelings of mingled curiosity and awe, 
until his quaint gorm was lost in the 
distance. The only other excitement 
of the drive was a break-neck race 
with another waggon, in which we 
were both very nearly smashed, and 
which had the advantage of hurrying 
us over five miles of our journey be- 
fore we knew it, and of bringing us 
in time for the train a little after dark. 
We did not see much of Warren in 
Consequence, but ensconced ourselves 
in the most comfortable corner of the 
car we could find, and gave ourselves 
up to the luxuries of rapid locomotion 
and civilisation. We were now in 
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Illinois—our Far West experiences 
were fast drawing to a close—and 
before daybreak we found ourselves 
at Chicago, that emporium for west- 
ern produce. The history of its rise 
and_progress has been fully discussed 
by recent travellers ; and all the world 
knows how, twenty years ago, there 
were only a few log-huts here, ex- 
posed to the depredations of savage 
Indian tribes; how, since then, it has 
been increasing with untold rapidity ; 
how, within the last three years, the 
population has risen from 38,000 to 
75,000; how railways diverge from 
it in all directions—the arteries of 
that maguificent country of which it 
is the heart; how its lake commerce 
rivals its railway traffic, and surpasses 
that of any other town similarly 
situated. It would betray the great- 
est ignorance, nowadays, not to be 
familiar with all this; and they must 
be ill-informed indeed who do not 
know, moreover, that Colonel R. J. 
Hamilton is the oldest inhabitant, but 
that Mr. G. W. Dole, and Mr. P. F. 
W. Peck came here so soon after that 
they almost share the honours with 
him, and are always referred to upon 
interesting points touching the wea- 
ther, the crops, &c.; -that the oldest 
native inhabitant is a daughter of the 
gallant colonel ; and that Mr. Robert 
A. Kinzie opened the first store, and 
Mr. Elijah Wentworth kept the first 
tavern. All this is so much matter 
of history that it would alike be in- 
sulting to the individuals and the 
British public to allude to it more 
fully, or to dwell longer upon this 
western metropolis; so we again 
ascend the cars, and choosing for 
greater expedition the “lightning 
run”— Anglice, the express train — 
sweep past clearings, forest, and farms 
and villages, always accompanied by 
the eternal telegraph wires and the 
eternal ticket-taker, who perambu 
lates the cars; and occasionally 
making exploratory expeditions on 
our own account through the cars 
to pick up information, and jump 
from one to the other—an agreeable 
and exciting amusement when the 
speed averages fifty miles an hour. 
Of course we run off the rails, but 
there are no lives lost, or any damage 
done beyond a few bruises, and the most 
intense exertion on the part of the 
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male contents of the train, for three 
hours in a broiling sun, to get the 
engine and four carriages, which are 
deeply embedded in a clay ditch, out 
of it, and back upon the rails, in which 
at last we are successful. The acci- 
dent turns out to have been exclu- 
sively the fault of Tom the switch- 
man, whom the engine-driver thus 
admonishes: —“ Now, Tom, you 
skunk, this is the third time you for- 
got to set on that switch, and last 
time there was twenty people went 
under, and the balance was bruised, 


so you mind what you're about, ard - 


don’t forget that switch again, or I’m 
darned if I don’t tell the boss” (station- 
master). In a few hours after this 
we had traversed the whole breadth 
of Michigan, and found ourselves at 
its principal city, Detroit. We could 
say as much about it as about Chicago, 
but abstain for the same reason; and 
jumping into the ferry-boat, in five 
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minutes afterwards we stand once 
more upon British ground. But we 
determine not to take breath until we 
get to Niagara, though it is a bad 
place to select for this purpose, as the 
first sensation, on suddenly bursting 
upon that unrivalled scene, is rather 
that of impeded than of free respi- 
ration. Accordingly, we rush in the 
Great Western Railway through the 
most fertile provinces of Upper Canada, 
reach and cross the seething, boiling 
water, and, seeking some grassy nook 
upon Goat Island, overshadowed by 
lofty forest trees, we listen to the 
solemn roar of the mighty cataract, 
and indulge in sensations which must 
ever be more thoroughly appreciated 
and intensely enjoyed with every suc- 
ceeding visit, just as the music of a 
favourite air never palls by repetition, 
but only engraves itself more deeply 
upon the memory of those senses it 
has served to charm. 
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On a late occasion in California, 
the officers of the law having inter- 
fered with some very flagrant case of 
lynching, the sovereign people, of- 
fended at such an infringement of 
their privileges, met in solemn coun- 
cil, and passed the following resolu- 
tion : “That the theory of the supre- 
macy and infallibility of the law is the 
doctrine of tyrants, and is incompa- 
tible with the spirit and genius of a 
free and enlightened people, who are 
the source of all power.”* Democracy 
has this advantage over despotism on 
the score of honesty, that it sometimes 
has the candour to avow the principles 
on which it acts. Despotism has the 
bump of caution more largely devel- 
oped ; and, while acting on the theory 
propounded in the above unique reso- 


lution, affects to be moral, religious, 
and legal, and plays the hypocrite for 
ages as the guardian of order, until 
the divinely-inflicted madness, so well 
understood by the ancients, seizes it, 
when, in an unwary moment, it shows 
the cloven foot, and its real character 
at last dawns upon the world, and it 
is discovered to be quite as old an 

anarch as democracy. We have come — 
to a point in Russian history where a 
French minister of more than ordinary 
sagacity saw the dangers likely to 
accrue to Europe from Russian pre- 
ponderance for the first time. Turkey 
being appealed to in the Polish ques- 
tion, prepared to make war; but Ca- 
tharine’s plans were not yet matured, 
or she preferred to wait until the ris- 
ing suspicions of the Court of Ver- 
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sailles should be allayed. So she 
gave up for the present the deter- 
mination of the limits between Russia 
and Poland; and Poland, in conse- 
quence of the imbroglio of her affairs 
under Russian intervention, became 
the scene of the Worst of wars—a war 
partly religious, partly political, partly 
foreign. A foreign army had occu- 
pied a country to which no just claim 
was even pretended. The internal 
affairs of a once great and free nation 
had been administered under the pres- 
sure of the terrorism of its presence. 
Its senators had been seized and 
hurried off to exile, like common 
felons, for daring to have a voice in 
their own affairs. But it was not to 
be wondered at that some spirit still 
remained — especially among those 
nobles who had been accustomed to 
arbitrary power in their own provinces 
—to resent and revolt against a coer- 
cion so unnatural and anti-national. 
Hence it came to pass that about the 
year 1768 the condition of Poland was 
about as miserable as that of any na- 
tion could be. Some of those that 
were impatient of the Russian yoke 
attacked the armies of that empire. 
Secretly encouraged by Austria, and 
more openly by France, they made 
themselves masters of Cracow, and 
of a part of Podolia; and they met 
together in the fortress of Bar, which 
gave its name to their confederation. 
The present Russian troops being in- 
sufficient, the Empress sent others 
under the command of General Solti- 
koff. The confederates made a second 
application to the Turks. The Count 
of Vergennes, the French minister 
with the Porte, seconded them again, 
and this time with more success. By 
way of throwing away the scabbard 
with a declaration of war, the Otto- 
man government sent Catharine’s 
ambassador to the prison of the Seven 
Towers, and gave out that they were 
going to open a campaign against 
Russia with an army of 500,000 men. 
Russia, it appears, would have avoid- 
ed this war, as she would the present, 
had she been able to gain her ends in 
Poland without it, for she had enough 
on her hands in that country. How- 
ever, the Turkish declaration was far 
from finding her unprepared ; for pre- 
paration of war has always been an 
essential part of the Imperial Policy, 
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even in profoundest peace ; and from 
this cause Russia is apt to begin every 
war with other nations in a position 
of advantage. We are not to suppose 
that the Divan acted, in entering upon 
this war, entirely from a disinterest- 
ed sympathy with Poland. Coming 
events cast their shadows before — 
and it probably saw that the excuse 
for protecting the Dissidents at War- 
saw would be preliminary to that of 
protecting the Christians in the do- 
minions of the Porte, and the protec- 
tion would take the shape of military 
occupation in the one case as in the 
other. 

This gathering storm of war first 
broke on the Tartars in and about 
the Crimea, though the Russian armies 
had been moved from the banks of 
the Danube to those of the Kuban. 
The Tartars had invaded the Danu- 
bian principalities ; General Izaakoff 
drove them out of New Servia, while 
the Ukraine Cossacks penetrated Mol- 
davia. Prince Galitzin attacked the 
Turks under the walls of Khotyirn, 
but was beaten back again across the 
Dneister. In the mean time, the 
Russians were making good usd’ of 
their ports of Azoff and Taganrog to 
harass their old possessors in that 
direction. Nor were they idle in 
Poland. Prince Galitzin, after his 
defeat, published a manifesto, inviting 
all the Poles not included in the 
Confederation to join against it, and 
proclaimed a penalty for every one 
who should take a Confederate and 
let him go with his life, So horrid 
were the cruelties inflicted by the 
belligerents of- the time on each other, 
that we read of nine Polish gentlemen, 
by the sentence of a court-martial of 
the Russian general, Dievitch, appear- 
ing in Warsaw with their hands cut 
off at the wrists. But Catharine saw 
that things were going too far in 
Poland; at least that the time was 
not come for such extreme severities ; 
so she recalled Repnin, who was in 
danger of combining the whole nation 
against Russia, and substituted Prince 
Volkonsky as her ambassador. This, 
however, would have availed her 
little had the court of Versailles 
strenuously supported the league of 
Bar, instead of again lapsing into 
apathy. The relaxation of its vigi- 
lance was owing to the intrigues of 
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Austria, which was convicted, by the 
subsequent partition, of having formed 
at this time secret views of its own 
upon Poland. Prussia, also, repre- 
sented by its king, Frederick, bad 
set its eyes on the forbidden fruit; 
Frederick and Catharine understood 
each other, but for some time they 
did not feel able to confer on the sub- 
ject— partly, in all probability, be- 
cause neither entirely trusted the 
other, and partly because the publicity 
of their meeting might give umbrage 
to the other states of Europe. At 
last the- matter was managed by 
Henry, Prince of Prussia, being sent, 
not to St. Petersburg, but to Stock- 
holm, to visit his sister, the Queen of 
Sweden. While there, he talked about 
coming home by Denmark, but seemed 
to change his mind in deference to 
the repeated invitations of Catharine, 
and so arrived at St. Petersburg. 
While there, he was féted and flat- 
tered by the empress to his heart’s 
content. In the midst of fiddling and 
festivity, the partition of Poland was 
determined on in the private conver- 
sations of the empress and the prince. 
However, it could not be done with- 
out a third ally. Maria Theresa was 
dead, or, with that high-principled 
sap on the throne, there might 
ave been a difficulty with Austria. 
Joseph II. was not so scrupulous as 
she would have been, and the promise 
of a gvod slice of territory easily se- 
cured him. As for the other powers, 
Catharine seems to have disposed of 
their likings and dislikings in a very 
few words, which, if authentic, show 
what she herself thought of her pre- 
sent position in Europe. She is re- 
ported to have said to Prince Henry, 
“T will frighten Turkey ; I will flatter 
England ; do you take upon yourself 
to buy over. Austria, that she may 
amuse France.” The treaty of par- 
tition was signed about two years 
afterwards in the month of February, 
1772, at St. Petersburg. With regard 
to this transaction itself, it is im- 
possible to speak in too strong terms 
of such a flagrant violation of inter- 
national honesty ; but with regard to 
the Poles, our sympathy is diminished 
by the knowledge that they brought it 
in a great measure on themselves. If 
the oak had not been hollow, it would 
not 80 easily have been blown down by 
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the storm. Poland was untrue to herself 
before other nations played her false. 
We question whether any nation of 
any weight in the scale of nations has 
ever fallen in the same manner, in 
which similar agencies have not been 
at work. It was the divisions between 
the royal family of France with its 
own members and its powerful vassals, 
which enabled Edward III. to over- 
run, and Henry V. to conquer, that 
country with such comparative ease. 
It was the treachery of a party that 
enabled the First Edward to over- 
run, though not to subjugate, Scot- 
land. It was the petty quarrels 
of the Irish kings which brought 
Strongbow and his Anglo-Normans 
as permanent settlers among them ; 
and so it has ever been: while, on 
the other hand, united countries, 
though weak, have often been able to 
keep at bay, and at length to weary 
out, the aggression of the strong ; for 
instance, Switzerland, exposed in 
turn to the ambitious attempts of 
three powerful neighbours, France, 
Burgundy, and Austria. If Poland 
is ever to be made anything of now, 
if the remains of its nationality are 
yet to be resuscitated, if it is ever to 
be made useful to Europe as a bar- 
rier against Russia, a singleness of 
patriotic feeling must be aroused in it 
which will be quite new to its history. 
But instead of things tending to such 
a consummation, the contrary has 
been the case; the elements of dis- 
union have been purposely kept alive 
by the interested powers in its dis- 
membered limbs, so that the chance 
of their future union becomes less 
every day. Somewhat later, indeed, 
than the time we are speaking of now, 
an attempt was made to consolidate 
the Polish constitution on patriotic 
principles, but Poland’s freedom was 
already gone, and Russia took good care 
that the attempt should be abortive. 
While Poland’s flesh and blood was 
being signed away, the war was rag- 
ing with fury on the borders of Tur- 
key. Prince Galitzin made another 
attempt on Khotyirn, and was beaten 
as before, and now quite back into 
Poland; but this time avenged his 
defeat, and drove the Turks into 
Moldavia. Then, as now, we find 
the courage of the Turkish soldier 
spoken of highly, while the sloth and 
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Ignorance of the officers prevented it 
from achieving any important suc- 
cess. After ten years of war, the 
Ottoman army was quite destroyed, 
and Khotyirn fell to a detachment of 
grenadiers. The empress hearing that 
the Turks had on the occasion of the 
second defeat of Galitzin violated the 
Polish territory, made that an excuse 
for insisting that Stanislaus Augustus 
and the senate of Warsaw should de- 
clare war against the Porte. Poland, 
however, could do little for Russia at 
this time, but show her entire subser- 
viency to her commands. At this 
point of history we find Catharine 
taking a most important step in ad- 
vance of her predecessors, and one if 
successful, likely to be of all others 
most conducive to that darling object 
of the imperial policy, the possession 
of Constantinople. This was nothing 
less than a display of her maritime 
force in the Mediterranean, with the 
object of hunting down the Turkish 
fleets among the Greek islands. 
All the dockyards of Archangel, 
Cronstadt, and Revel, were full of 
life and preparation ; and Catharine’s 
policy in securing the friendship of 
England appeared by her being able 
to engage a great number of English- 
men in her service as the school- 
masters of her own sailors. We find 
the names of Elphinstone, Greig, Tate, 
Dugdale, and Sir Charles Knowles, 
conspicuous among them; to the lat- 
ter officer, who acted chiefly as a 
superintendent of dockyards, Russia 
was indebted for great improvements 
in the art of shipbuilding. Besides 
the English, the empress bound Den- 
mark bya treaty to keep 800 sea- 
men in constant readiness for the 
Russian service. Then she made a 
request to all the maritime powers 
that they would grant hospitality to 
her ships of war. This request was 
no bad method of feeling the pulses 
of the seafaring nations. England 
and Tuscany at once complied. Malta, 
then under the Knights of St. John, 
showed some suspicion by admitting 
but three Russian ships of war. 
France, Spain, Venice, Naples, de- 
clined the company of all but mer- 
chant-ships. In September 1769, just 
in time to escape the ice, the north- 
ern squadrons sailed and made their 
way round into the Mediterranean, 
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They amounted to twenty ships of 
the line, besides a number of smaller 
vessels, and the whole fleet was com- 
manded by Admiral Spiridoff, who 
himself acted under Alexis Orloff, a 
man who had raised himself from the 
rank of a common soldier to the high- 
est posts by his unparalleled auda- 
city. The seeds of discontent and 
revolution had long been dormant 
among the Greeks; Russia, true to 
her subversive policy, called them 
into life. The flag of Russia was seen 
in the roads of all the cities famous 
in antiquity. Corinth was besieged, 
Lemnos and Mytilene taken. Even 
in Syria and Egypt war was carried 
on by the troops from the North Pole, 
who came in support of the revolt of 
Ali Bey. Catharine knew that a 
mighty demonstration was necessary, 
and that the success of her schemes 
in Poland, and, in fact, the whole 
future of Russia, depended on her 
success in this war. Nor did the 
Porte overlook the importance of the 
struggle. The Grand Vizier took the 
chief command. The Crimea sent 
powerful assistance. The famous 
Khan Kerim-Gherai was lately dead, 
aud his successor, being of unwarlike 
disposition, the Turks deposed him, 
and elected Kaplan-Gherai, who was 
an efficient general. The Russians 
began by the siege of Bender, but 
were obliged to rai-e it; they took 
Jassy, and afterwards on the banks 
of the Pruth, under Romantzoff, gain- 
ed two most important victories— in 
the latter of which an almost hope- 
less position was retrieved by the 
bayonet, and at the close the whole 
matériel of the enemy remained in 
the hands of the conquerors. Ro- 
mantzoff pa-sed the Duiester as the 
fruit of these victories; Repnin took 
Ismailoff, and Panin: Bender, which 
fell after a three months’ resistance, 
bringing with it the submission of 
the Tartars of Budziak and Otcha- 
koff. Elsewhere the Russians were 
not idle: Ackerman, the capital of 
Bessarabia, was stormed by General 
Igelstrohm, and then a strong port 
on the Black Sea, at the mouth of 
the Duiester, fell into the hands of 
the Russians. In consequence of 
these successes, we now find the 
Danubian Principalities sending de- 
puties to the empress with offers of 
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homage: it is needless to say that 
the reception which she gave them 
was flattering and magnificent. Thus 
did these provinces appear ripe for 
annexation to Russia—more ripe, per- 
haps, than now, as they were smart- 
ing from the oppression of the Turkish 
rule, which has given them no cause 
of complaint in latter times, and 
were besides afflicted by the canker 
of internal misgovernment. Catha- 
rine’s name now became famous in 
Europe, and foreigners flocked to 
her standard : and we are sorry to find 
again the names of Englishmen help- 
ing to build up a power which was to 
be one day so troublesome to the land 
of their birth. Amongst these were 
eminent General Lloyd and major 
Carlton, men of tried courage and 
conduct. Now, if ever, seemed the 
time for the realisation of Russia’s 
darling dream. Catharine’s double- 
headed eagle hung over Constanti- 
nople, and seemed on the point of 
pouncing. Asa proof how much the 
perpetuation of the imperial policy of 
Russia was due to the influence of 
those about court, as well as to the 
traditions of the Tsars, we find that 
the idea was first suggested to Catha- 
rine by Marshal Munich, who offered 
to conduct the enterprise which was 
to end in clearing Europe of the 
Turks; but that was soon after Catha- 
rine’s accession; and though for the 
present she declined the attempt, she 
was only biding her time. The astute 
* empress saw that the old republican 
spirit still lingered in the Greek 
islands ; so, instead of pretending to 
annex them, she gave out that she 
was going to restore their ancient free- 
dom, and set up a republic. The 
Greeks immediately looked upon the 
Russians as their deliverers, as in a 
great measure they look upon them at 
this day. They took up arms, the 
Mainotes first, and in many of the 
islands a general massacre of the Turks 
ensued, to be avenged with interest 
soon afterwards by the Janissaries. 
Spiridoff’s squadron was now joined 
by that of Elphinstone. The English 
Vice-Admiral brought success with 
him. They were opposed by the Ca- 
pudan Pasha Hassan, a man as brave 
as a lion, but probably not much more 
nautical than the king of beasts. The 
fleets met in the strait between Scio, 
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the old Chios, and the mainland. The 
Turks fought with unusual obstinacy. 
The ships of the Capudan Pasha and 
Spiridoff grappled and blew up to- 
gether. Night separated the rest of 
the combatants. Next . morning, 
Elphinstone having seen that the 
Turks had got hampered in the shal- 
low bay of Tchesmé, with some of 
their ships aground, a thought struck 
him that they might all be destroyed 
at once; so he ordered out four fire- 
ships under the command of Dugdale, 
and, protected by the squadron of 
Greig, the manceuvre was complete- 
ly successful. Dugdale himself grap- 
pled a fire-ship to a Turkish vessel, 
and, badly burnt, escaped by swim- 
ming to the Russian fleet. When the 
sun rose the next day, the Turkish 
flag had disappeared, and nothing was 
left but the floating embers of a vast 
fleet. The Russians took advantage 
of the annihilation of the fleet, and 
burnt the town that was on the bay, 
blowing up the castle that protected 
it. Thus effectually did three English- 
men, Elphinstone, Greig, and Dugdale, 
play the game of Russia, much as Ad- 
miral Codrington did at Navarino in 
our own century. Their eyes might 
have been opened by the way in 
which Catharine treated them, for she 
wrote to Voltaire, and repeated to the 
French ambassador, in 1788, that the 
credit of the victory of Tchesmé was 
due to Alexis Orloff, who was no 
sailor at all. 

In addition to their troubles in the 
Archipelago, the Turks were saffering 
at this time from insurrections in Syria 
and Egypt. In the latter country, 
Ali Bey, the worthy predecessor of 
Mehemet Ali, thought the Russian 
war a good opportunity for declaring 
his pashalic independent. So far, all 
went smooth for Russia, but the stu- 
pidity and misconduct of Orloff and 
her other principal officers paralysed 
her right arm. The news of T’chesmé 
was carried to the empress first of any 
one in Russia, by a special courier. 
St. Petersburg was at once in a blaze of 
joy, and Alexis Orloff. instead of fol- 
lowing up the victories which he 
claimed, came back to enjoy the fame 
of them, at the same time offering to 


‘force the passage of the Dardanelles 


with some additional strength. But 
the crisis was past, and Russia 
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was foiled of her prey when it seemed 
in her grasp. The Dardanelles were 
strengthened, and made secure against 
a coup de main, and even the ordinary 
passage of commerce through them 
was resumed when the Russian fleet 
was drawn from the blockade by the 
approach of winter. Thus the incom- 
petency of Alexis Orloff proved a 
god-send to Turkey. It is probable 
that the English officers under his 
command did not care to urge the 
Russian successes to their ultimate 
consequences, but were satisfied with 
doing the immediate work for which 
they were engaged. The Ottoman 
armies in the north of Turkey showed 
still extraordinary vitality. They 
even were completely victorious at 
Bucharest, but the Grand Vizier was 
at last driven into the Bulgarian 
mountains, and the Russians tuok up 
their winter quarters in the principa- 
lities. 'The Khan of the Crimea aided 
the Turks materially in this war; so 
Catharine set up a party against him 
among his own subjects; and the 
small end of the wedge having thus 
been introduced, her generals drove 
it home. Forty years before, the 
lines of Perekop had submitted to 
Munich. The Khans of the Crimea, 
taught by experience, fortified this 
passage with a ditch, 72 feet 
wide, 42 deep, and defended it with 
50,000 men. But Prince Dolgo- 
rouki had the address to force this 
barrier, and make himself master of 
the Crimea, earning thus the title 
Krimsky, in the old Roman style, 
after the country he had conquered. 
The Crimea was partly lost by the 
abandonment of the Turkish -com- 
manders, who were bowstringed when 
they came home, by order of the Sultan. 
At this time the Porte had a speci- 
men of the double-dealing of Austria. 
It had just concluded with the Cabi- 
net of Vienna a secret treaty, by 
which that power engaged to act 
offensively in its behalf, on condition 
of the expenses of the war being 
paid, and part of Wallachia, which 
had belonged to Austria, being re- 
stored. ‘The Porte, with the good faith 
for which it has generally been dis- 
tinguished, began with the payment 
of five millions of florins. ‘The Court 
of Vienna immediately spent the 
money on warlike preparations, not 
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against Russia, but against Turkey. 
This was an act worthy of that power, 
which has profited by the troubles of 
its neighbours to seize the Danubian 
Principalities, no doubt with much 
chuckling at its own sharp practice 
in outwitting the two great bellige- 
rent powers, and with supreme in- 
difference to the political debasement 
implied—in fact, with the precise feel- 
ing of Horace’s miser, excepting the 
possession of the coin— 

“Populus mo sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contempl or 

in arca.” 

A knave has been well defined a 
round-about fool ; and it is not impro- 
bable that Austria’s smartness, as it 
would be called by our transatlantic 
cousins, will bring discomfiture and 
bankruptcy upon her in the end. 

A new enemy now appeared on the 
banks of the Danube, to which both 
contending armies were obliged to suc- 
cumb. This was the Levant plague, 
which, like a Divine retribution, found 
its way to Moscow from Constantinople, 
avenging at the gate of the empress 
her designs on Turkey. The year 
1772 found the Russians and Otto- 
mans equally inclined to peace. Con- 
stantinople was missed for the present. 
The Russians had been mach reduced 
by war and pestilence, and the Turks, 
under the guidance of a French of- 
ficer, were engaged in repairing the 
disaster of Tchesmé, and organising 
another powerful fleet. An armistice 
was brought about by the Austrian 
and Prussian ministers, and a con- 
gress appointed to meet at Fok- 
shiani. Orloff, who represented Rus- 
sia at this congress, appears to have 
desired peace, because the conclusion 
of peace would make safe for him the 
fame he had earned by the brains of 
others, and enable him, as he thought, 
to secure the highest object of his am- 
bition, which was no other than the 
hand of the imperial lady whom he 
served. He had not the wit to see 
that his projects clashed with the 
policy of the empire ; and accordingly 
we now find Catharine’s too old- 
fashioned friend cast off like a robe in 
the same condition, and supplanted 
by the less aspiring Vassiltchikoff. 
The congress of Fokshiani came to 
nothing. The Russians had managed 
to inveigle the Khan of the Crimea 
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into a treaty by which he renounced 
the suzerainty of the Porte, and put 
himself under that of the empress. The 
Porte, incensed at this, and especially 
by the cession of the forts of Kertch 
and Yenikale, at the mouth of the Sea 
of Azoff, to Russia, sent into the Black 
Sea a large squadron of small vessels. 
By this it appears that the Porte at 
this period knew the requirements of 
these inland seas better than our en- 
lightened government in the nineteenth 
century. Catharine sent to meet it a 
powerful fleet, manned by Dutch, and 
again, alas! by English officers. Sir 
Charles Knowles was its admiral. 
Meanwhile Catharine had not for- 
gotten Poland ; indeed, her maternal 
love could not long suffer it to be 
out- of her sight. Prussia was to 
manage Austria for her. France 
had a minister, the Duc d’Aiguillon, 
* not so sharp-sighted as his prede- 
cessor. England was bound with the 
chains of free (?) trade. The Baltic 
states were too disunited to be even 
able to object to Russia and Prus- 
sia opening ports on that sea. Tur- 
key was sufficiently weakened. The 
refusal of Austria, which Frederick 
had engaged to prevent, was alone 
worth thinking of. However, no 
difficulty presented itself on the part 
of Joseph II, and the dismem- 
berment of Poland was finally settled 
at an interview of the Prussian and 
Austrian sovereigns at Neustadt in 
Austria, in the year 1770. The 
plague, which had ravaged the fron- 
tiers of Poland in the previous year, 
furnished an excuse for the introduc- 
tion of both Prussian and Austrian 
troops, as a sanitary measure, further 
into its provinces. And now the con- 
duct of Austria is well worth our 
attention. Joseph II. had actually 
promised to succour the confederates 
of Bar, and pretended to sympathise 
with Turkey against Russia. “So 
well,” says our historian, “was this 
som practiced in the arts of dissimu- 
ation, that the confederates, deceived 
by his promises, regarded for a long 
time as their defenders the soldiers who 
were come to make a prey of their 
country.” For Joseph IT. read Francis- 
Joseph—for 1772, read 1855—and for 
the confederates of Bar, the Danubian 
Principalities—and the doings of that 
time were identical with those of the 
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present. The confederates were soon 
dispersed by their defenders: most of 
them simply went home, the rest went 
abroad, to publish their complaints and 
their misfortunes. The three parti- 
tioning powers now thought that they 
had sufficiently felt the pulse of Europe, 
and that the time was come to .un- 
mask. The Austrian minister first 
notified the treaty of St. Petersburg to 
the king and Senate of Poland; and 
afterwards a muuifesto appeared at 
Warsaw, in which the “dauntless 
three” declared their intentions. The 
King of Prussia had already, with 
consummate impudence, given to the 
provinces appropriated by him the 
name of New Prussia, as if they had 
been some newly-discovered Transat- 
lantic acquisition. Nothing could be 
more amusing, were it not for the tra- 
gical significance of the jest, than the 
deep affection for Poland which this 
manifesto pretended. Poland was 
torn to pieces by anarchy ; and out of 
pure love of her, as well as an abstract 
admiration of order, the three powers 
were willing to take her under their 
joint guardianship, even though this 
step endangered the intimate friend- 
ship existing between »themselves. 
However, as they could not be ex- 
pected to be entirely disinterested, 
they claimed, as a trifling compensa- 
tion for their trouble and anxiety, the 
effectual possession of such parts of 
the Polish territory as might serve to 
fix more natural and sure bounds be- 
tween Poland and the three powers. 
At the same time, they generally re- 
mitted all debts due to themselves 
from Poland or Poles; and as a 
voucher for the purity of their inten- 
tions, invited the Poles to a general 
handshaking, in order thata Diet might 
be called in which the new arrange- 
ment might be discussed and ratified. 
The Empress Catharine having by these 
means obtained a new batch of sub- 
jects, began to caress them into tame- 
ness, like those clever female elephants 
in India who, being in league with 
the hunters, keep the wild males quiet 
with their blandishments until the 
ropes are safely round their legs. She 
did not immediately enforce the oath 
of allegiance, but merely desired her 
dutiful subjects to keep quiet till they 
should be indulged by being allowed 
to take it at her leisure. She pro- 
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mised them the full and free exercise 
of their religion and political rights; 
or, what was still better, she was 
willing to go so far as to “ treat them 
as one of the family,” and give them 
an equal share in the rights, liberties, 
and prerogatives so fully enjoyed by 
her ancient subjects. All that she 
asked in return was their prayers. 
She desired that the Empress and 
Grand Duke should be prayed for in 
all the churches. 

While Catharine justified herself 
thus by the plea of “natural love and 
affection,” as lawyers have it, Frede- 
tick endeavoured to justify his terri- 
torial peculations by fictious of law, 
resting on pretensions entirely anti- 
quated, much resembling those of 
Denmark to the islands at the north 
of Scotland. The justification of Aus- 
tria is not recorded by our authority, 
but probably it was an echo of both 
of these pleas. The Poles remon- 
strated, and the trio answered, “ Had 
they not summoned a diet, where every 
opportunity of discussion would be 
afforded?” They had, indeed; -but a 
diet hedged in by bayonets. Intimi- 
dation, bribery, and corruption, pro- 
cured a sufficient attendance, and the 
business was, of course, done much 
to the satisfaction of the Allies, but 
in @ somewhat perfunctory manner. 
King Stunislaus had the spirit to 
make objections, but these were easily 
overruled, and by so doing he only 
incurred the enmity of Catharine 
without gaining the confidence of his 
subjects, who believed him still insin- 
cere. By this dismemberment Poland 
lost nearly five millions of inhabitants. 
Russia got a million and a half, with 
the largest territory: Austria two 
millions and a half, with a smaller 
slice; and Prussia got rather less 
than a million souls, but was indem- 
nified by the city of Dantzic and 
the commercial advantages of the 
Vistula. Prussia appears at first to 
have acted with the greatest hardness 
of the three dividing powers. Not 
only were extraordinary imposts laid 
on the annexed province, but, besides 
the ordinary conscription, there was 
one which brings to memory the deeds 
of eastern dynasties, in times savage 
and fabulous, and the story of the 
Sabine women and early Rome. Part 
of Prussia was very thin of inhabit- 
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ants, so every town and village in 
the new province was obliged to 
furnish a quota of grown-up girls, to 
each of whom the parents were obliged 
to give as portion a feather-bed, four 
pillows, one cow, two hogs, and three 
gold ducats. These gentle conscripts 
were sent to be married to men they 
had never seen before in the less 
populous quarters of the king’s domi- 
nions. We are grown so used to 
the partition of Poland and similar 
territorial changes by this time, that 
we have but a faint idea of the horror 
with which such acts were regarded 
in Europe before the French Revolu- 
tion. The ease with which it was 
accomplished must be partly attri- 
buted to the fact that the revolution- 
ary yeast had already begun to work 
in the European States; and in the 
bewilderment of domestic questions 
the relations of foreign states assumed 
only a secundary interest. We can ea- 
sily understand why Russia treated her 
annexations with so much moderation 
at first. She had made a step in ad- 
vance; she had planted her foot on 
the map of Western Europe, and she 
wished to -strengthen that position 
and not to imperil it; besides, she 
had for the present a war in Turkey 
on her hands—a war in which fortune 
did not always favour her. On the 
banks of the Danube, in particular, 
the advantage was rather on the side 
of Turkey, so that Catharine, growing 
impatient, sent to Marshal Romant- 
zott to know why he had not delivered 
a pitched battle. The marshal replied 
that it was because the Grand Vizier 
had then twice as many men as him- 
self, and that he could more easily 
repair his losses. The rejoinder of the 
empress was characteristic: “The 
Romans never asked after the num- 
ber of their enemies, but where they 
were, in order to fight them.” We 
find at this period the naval war still 
smouldering on in the Levant, but 
not with the brilliant success which 
the victory of Tchesmé seemed to 
prognosticate. The Russians lost a 
useful ally in Ali Bey, who was de- 
feated and slain; and in their expedi- 
tions to the islands they were often 
unfortunate. From the island of 
Setanchio the Turks sent four sacks 
of Russian heads to Constantinople, 
as a proof of one of their failures. 
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Most mischief was done by the smaller 
vessels of the Russians, manned by 
Greeks and Albanians; and this is 
worth our notice, because it shows 
how inoperative the Russian navy 
has always been, except when manned 
by foreign sailors and commanded by 
foreign officers. Greece would at any 
time be a most valuable acquisition 
to Russia, from the maritime excel- 
lence of her population, testified by 
their incurable instinct of piracy. In 
1774 Turkey was shaken by the death 
of the Sultan Mustapha IIL, a liberal 
and beneficent monarch, but the most 
unfortunate of any since the time of 
Bajazet. Thinking his son too young, 
he had appointed Abdul Hamed, his 
brother, to succeed him ; but this ap- 
pointment was not accepted by the 
Janissaries, who became for some time 
troublesome in consequence, and thus 
indirectly strengthened the hands of 
Russia. Prussia and Austria now kept 
Poland quiet, and enabled Catharine 
to mobilise additional troops in aid 
of Romantzoffs army. Romantzoff, 
amongst other successes, pushed his 
way to the gates of Silistria; and at 
last the Grand Vizier, hemmed in at 
Shumla, was obliged to sue for peace. 
The plenipotentiaries met at Kudjuk 
Kainardji in Bulgaria. Russia, of 
course, was the gainer by a peace 
dictated at her sword’s point. Russia 
got the Euxine and all the Ottoman 
seas, with the condition that she 
should never navigate the seas about 
Constantinople with more than one 
armed vessel at a time. Moderation, 
however, was still her game, for fear 
of alarming Europe. She restored all 
her conquests but Kinburn, Azoff, 
Taganrog, and Kertch, which is much 
as if a turnkey were to lock up a 
prisoner, put the keys in his pocket, 
and tell him he was free of his own 
dungeon. The Crimea was not to 
become Russian, but independent of 
the Porte. What this independence 
was worth is seen by the fact that 
the Khan of the Crimea was in former 
times the freely elected chief of a free 
people, only acknowledging the Sultan 
as his Khalif, or religious chief. It 
does not even seem that this suzerainty 
of the Porte cost the Crimea anything. 
Russia played the same game as in 
Poland. Her whole conduct was 
actuated by care for the liberty of the 
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Crimean subject, and affectionate soli- 
citude for law and order. Thus the 
Crimea was not yet married to the 
northern colossus, but the ring of 
betrothal was forced on her unwilling 
finger. This peace was celebrated 
with great joy in Russia, and wel- 
come at the time, because Russia was 
suffering from dearth, pestilence, and 
an extraordinary emigration—circum- 
stances which may have, indeed, con- 
duced to the moderation of its terms, 
which, of course, she took good care 
to make the most of. 

The emigration here alluded to was 
one of an enormous multitude of Cal- 
mucks or wild Tartars, whom the 
extortions and insults of Russian 
officials drove from the heart of the 
empire to take refuge on the frontier 
of China. The government of Russia 
was so concerned at such a wholesale 
loss of population, that it communi- 
cated with the Chinese for the resto- 
ration of the fugitives. But the 
Chinese government answered with a 
spirit which was, new to Catharine, 
and refused to give them up. The 
rebellion of Pugatscheff followed, and 
a servile war which shook Russia to 
her centre, and gave her little leisure 
for foreign acquisitions. Neverthe- 
less, Catharine did not lose one inch 
of ground that she had gained; and, 
on the suppression of the rebellion 
appeared as powerful as ever, and 
was ready for new encroachments. 
An historian of this period—Von 
Struensee—speaking of the present 
and future of Russia, remarks with 
much acumen that her true policy was 
not war, but peace; and that, being 
safe from foreign attacks by her situa- 
tion, it was her own fault if she en- 
gaged in any wars at all. Her re- 
sources required development, and if 
she made the most of them, her foreign 
relations would be infinitely more ad- 
vanced by commerce than by the most 
brilliant conquests. He might have 
remarked, in addition, that though 
peace and not war was the true policy 
of the Russian nation, war and not 
peace was, on the contrary, that of the 
court and courtiers, since a state of 
commercial prosperity would soon en- 
gender constitutional longings in the 
middle and upper classes, fatal to the 
perpetuation of a pure despotism ; 
while a state of progressive conquest 
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drained off by the conscriptions the 
energies of the lower classes, and 
dazzled the higher by its successes, 
so as to leave either little leisure for 
political aspirations. We must ob- 
serve that Catharine and the other 
progressive and aggressive monarchs 
of Russia did not neglect commercial 
aggrandisement; much the contrary ; 
but they ever made it subservient to 
the nourishment of the sinews of war. 
Peace had now for some time been 
concluded between Russia and Tur- 
key, but the Tartars still continued 
in arms. Having no foreign enemy to 
fight, they were fighting amongst each 
other. All at once a Russian force 
appeared in the Crimea to settle their 
differences—expelled the Khan Dow- 
let-Gherai, and set up Sahim-Gherai 
in his stead. Soon after this, in 1776, 
they showed what they meant by the 
change, by building a fort between 
Kertch and Yenikale, and making the 
town of Kertch a sort of asylum for 
all the Crimean Christians who would 
come over to them. The Porte, tak- 
ing alarm very naturally at this 
measure, again threatened war, and 
Sahim-Gherai sent an embassy to the 
empress to ask for protection, which 
was the more easily granted, as the 
whole matter was doubtless quite as 
much of previous arrangement as the 
ministerial questions in our House of 
Commons. Meanwhile, Romantzoff 
had received orders to be ready with 
an army on the Borysthenes ; the sky 
became overcast and lowering, but 
Catharine sent Prince Repnin to 
Constantinople to keep the Porte 
quiet till she was ready to enter the 
lists at an advantage. That Catha- 
rine found time to direct foreign 
affairs at all, and contrive the fall of 
empires at this period, is wonderful, 
when we read of the round of dissipa- 
tion in which she passed her days. 
Incessantly occupied with political 
and social intrigues, constantly chang- 
ing her ministers and her favourites, 
she still managed to map out her time 
so well, that business and pleasure 
fell naturally into their proper places, 
and never interfered with each other. 
It is almost terrifying to think that a 
woman, so shamelessly abandoned in 
her life, should yet have exercised the 
selfcommand of an anchorite with 
regard to the distribution of her time 
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There is a kind of unconsciousness in 
her conduct like that of innocence; 
and the best that can be said of her 
is, that she was partly forced: to ac- 
cept, with an exotic civilisation, as a 
matter of course, the savage and 
Polynesian traditions of her native 
redecessors. The suspicion fell on 
er about this time of causing her 
daughter-in-law, Natalia Alexicona, 
to be put to death. It is only useful 
to notice this, because her death led 
to another marriage which united 
Russia and Prussia more strongly 
than ever. A few days before the 
death of the Grand Duke’s wife, 
Prince Henry of Prussia came to St. 
Petersburg to discuss difficulties aris- 
ing from the Polish partition. In a 
conversation with the -~empress this 
rince is said to have spoken to the 
ollowing effect:—“ Madam, I see 
but one way of obviating all difficulty. 
It may perhaps be displeasing to.you 
on account of Poniatowsky (Stanis- 
laus), but you will nevertheless do 
well to give it your approbation, since 
compensations may be offered to that 
monarch of greater value to him than 
the throne which is continually tot- 


tering under him. The remainder of 
Poland must be partitioned.” Of 


course this conversation sealed the 
doom of that country. The death 
of the Grand Duchess supervened, 
and in consequence it was agreed at 
the time that the Grand Duke Paul 
should marry the Princess of Wiir- 
temburg, Prince Henry’s niece, in 
spite of her previous betrothal to the 
hereditary sovereign of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Whether the Princess of 
Wirtemburg made any objection to 
having her affections thus summarily 
disposed of, is not of much conse- 
quence. She changed her religion 
with the same apparent ease as her 
intended bridegroom, and was married 
to Paul Petrovitch, under the name 
of Maria Feodorovna, just twenty 
years before her husband ascended 
the throne of the Tsars. About this 
time we find Russia negotiating with 
Denmark, and, as was believed at 
the time, duped by that power, for 
she was induced to cede Holstein to 
Denmark. The cession, we may well 
think, was not made for nothing; and 
the detachment of one of the great 
Scandinavian states from _ general 
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Scandinavian interests was not an 
object to be overlooked. Besides this, 
Russia had always immediate views 
on Sweden. Since the time of Eliza- 
beth she had always kept up by 
means of her ministers, and by the 
use of intrigues and bribery, a Rus- 
sian party in that country, who were 
known as the party of the Caps, in 
contradistinction to that of the Hats, 
and who took the patriotic line in op- 
position to the absolutist tendencies 
of the Swedish monarchs. Gustavus 
IIT. succeeded by a_ well-managed 
coup d@’ état in getting the mastery over 
this party; but finding that his suc- 
cess brought a Russian fleet into the 
Gulf of Finland, he went to nego- 
tiate in 1777 with Catharine at St. 
Petersburg, who, of course, quieted 
his alarms as to the armament, and 
on all points completely outwitted 
him. She was active, at the same 
time, both in the north and in the 
south. In 1778 the war threatened 
to break out again between Russia 
and Turkey about the Khans of the 
Crimea. It is worth recording, that, 
before undertaking this war, Catha- 
rine obtained a promise of assistance 
from the Shah of Persia, so that the 
present is not the first time that that 
court has been subservient to Russian 
designs. The Shah’s death, however, 
prevented the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise. One special grievance with 
the Porte was the protection claimed 
by Russia over the Christians in the 
Danubian Principalities; in order to 
render which independent of the 
Porte, Russia stipulated that the 
sovereigns of these countries should 
not be removable at the will of the 
Sultan, their suzerain. Matters were, 
however, arranged for the present by 
the French ambassador; for a war 
between that power and England 
having just broken out; it was de- 
sirable to him that the connection 
between Russia and England should 
be severed. Nevertheless, the em- 
press found the English too useful to 
break with them altogether ; and while 
she still refused to abet them in their 
endeavours to retain their American 
colonies, she invited them to indem- 
nify themselves by Russian commerce 
for what they lost in America, and 
thus profited commercially as well as 
politically by their embarrassments. 
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With regard to Catharine’s cold- 
ness-towards England at this time, it 
is perfectly consistent with her gene- 
ral policy. England seemed in dan- 
ger of losing the empire of the seas, 
with her colonies in revolt and France 
against her. Catharine would not 
break with her altogether, for Eng- 
land might recover her position. On 
the other hand, it was plain, by at 
the same time flattering the Ameri- 
cans, that she was ready to take ad- 
vantage of every contingency. <Ac- 
cordingly, she was induced by the 
French minister, with no great diffi- 
culty, to set on foot an armed neu- 
trality among the maritime powers 
of the north, on the plea of the seve- 
rities of the right of search as prac- 
tixed in the Baltic. This desertion of 
England in her need ought to have 


‘opened the eyes of her statesmen to 


the imperial policy, but we do not 
find that it had this immediate effect. 
The armed neutrality was established, 
Sweden being the only reluctant 
power ; and, under the circumstances, 
our government thought it best to 
release the ships that were in limbo 
waiting for adjudication. Catharine 
had at this period by her side a 
powerful, ambitious, and talented 
counsellor in Prince Potemkin, the 
only minister who ever seemed to 
come near herself in ability. He 
had been the court favourite, and in 
due time, like all the rest, received 
his dismissal; but nothing daunted, 
he had the consummate assurance to 
present himself as usual at her card- 
table, and, as often happens in sucb 
cases, sheer impudence succeeded ; 
the empress sat down to her game, 
merely remarking that Potemkin al- 
ways played luckily. Instead of re- 
tiring in dudgeon for the loss of a 
heart which had been so often lost 
and gained before as scarcely to be 
regretable, Potemkin knew hence- 
forth how to make himself so gene- 
rally useful, that he gained an ascen- 
dancy over Catharine’s mind which 
lasted till his death. He saw that his 
name would be inseparably associated 
with the glories of the empire, could he 
but cause Catharine, or one of her fa- 
mily, to be crowned at Constantinople ; 
so he directed all his efforts to this end, 
and thought rightly, that the first step 
in that direction was the possession of 
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the Crimea. He also thought that 
Austria, as conterminous with Tur- 
key, was the right ally for this busi- 
ness; and, in consequence, an inter- 
view was arranged between Joseph 
II. and Catharine at Mohilef. It was 
agreed that they should attack the 
Ottomans in concert, share the spoils 
between them, but in Greece set up 
the old republics, probably with a 
view of conciliating other powers. 
Turkey had been much chafel since 
the last peace, by the articles grant- 
ing Russia the use of the Euxine, 
which, of course, she took care to 
improve to the utmost, and that by 
which the independence of the Crimea 
was stipulated, an independence by 
which this province and its neigh- 
bours were fast becoming Muscovite. 
Just so in the Danubian principalities: 
war seemed preferable to those in- 
trigues by which Russia gained new 
ground every day; for Potemkin had 
ingeniously contrived to establish a 
network of agencies in all the principal 
towns, under the name of consulships, 
to which he appointed tried and safe 
men, whom he had known personally 
at St. Petersburg. On the whole, the 
Porte was disposed for war, finding 
that, although war was dangerous, 
peace was inevitably fatal, because, 
during peace, Russia was driving a 
sap in several directions at the same 
time, the final explosion of which 
would be nearer to the heart of the 
empire than the present attacks of 
war. It was on the matter of the 
consuls that Turkey was sorest ; but, 
nevertheless, she found it necessary, 
towards the close of 1781, to accept 
the Russian policy on this point, and 
to receive Laskaroff as consul-general 
of Russia,’ with liberty to reside at. 
Bucharest, Jassy, or anywhere else 
he might think proper. But this 
concession did not long ward off war. 
The creature of Russia, Sahim-Gherai, 
was worsted in a rebellion of the 
Crimean Tartars, which gave Rus- 
sia a pretence for sending an army to 
help him. 

owards the close of 1782, two 
spirited memorials, as they were 
called, were presented to the Porte 
from St. Petersburg and Vienna, with 
hints of further consequences if their 
requests were not complied with; and 
Turkey, though still negotiating, pre- 
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pared for war. Kherson was the 
Sebastopol of that time, a city built 
as if by magic by Potemkin, contain- 
ing harbours for shipping, and capable 
of becoming a standing menace to the 
Ottoman empire. Catharine flattered 
the Khan of Crimea, Saham-Gherai, 
into insulting the Turks ; and because 
they resented it, accused them of 
breaking the treaty of Kainardji. 
Moreover, she seemed determined to 
drive Turkey to declare war, (the very 
cue of Nicholas,) by making demands 
continually increasing in exorbitancy. 
She demanded now the Crimea in 
full possession, the isle of Taman, the 
Kuban and Budziak, with the fortress 
of Otchakoff, besides less important 
cessions. Nor were the demands of 
Austria less unreasonable, for she de- 
manded Belgrade, a great part of Wal- 
lachia, Bosnia, and Servia, and the 
free navigation of the-Danube and 
the Turkish seas. Meanwhile, Russia 
had made herself mistress of all the 
principal ports in the Crimea, and 
extended her power over the Cauca- 
sus into Georgia and Armenia. Min- 
grelia and Georgia had entered into a 
state of vassalage to the empress, and 
at last, by a mock abdication, she 
got the Khan to vacate to her, in con- 
sideration of estates in Russia, the 
whole of the Crimean peninsula. 

For this annexation of the Crimea, 
Catharine published a manifesto, 
urging, as in the case of Poland, her 
benevolent dispositions towards that 
country, and satisfactorily showing to 
all who were willing to be deceived, 
that she had no motive but that of 
pure love for her new dominions. 
The Porte answered this manifesto in 
a masterly reply, which was _atitri- 
buted to Sir Robert Ainslie, the then 
English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. To keep Sweden quiet, Ca- 
tharine appointed a meeting. with 
Gustavus III., and offered to hel 
him in gaining Norway, if he woul 
remain neuter. He seemed to com- 
ply, but broke his engagement at the 
first opportunity. Enormous Rus- 
sian armies now hovered on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey. England did all 
she could to rouse Turkey to arms, 
but France and Austria prevented it. 
The storm blew over, Catharine got 
all her demands without fighting—the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, the Euxine, 
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and the right of passing the Dardan- 
elles; and this time, at least, France 
as well as Austria completely played 
into the hands of Russia. Thus there 
was a lull in the East for some time, 
and Catharine was free to intrigue 
in the West, and we find her doing 


so on several international occa- 
sions. Potemkin was busy in car- 
rying out Catharine’s benevolent 


intentions in the Crimea; and so 
effectually did he do this, that, as 
Schlosser remarks, a people, in 1780, 
still numerous, free, rich, clad in silks, 
and outwardly decorous, soon entirel 
vanished into insignificance, and shrun 
into a mere hungry horde of beggars ; 
its once brilliant and splendid towns 
of pavilions became mere hovels for 
goats ; and its strongholds, houses, and 
alaces, built of solid stone, lapsed 
into mere heaps of ruins. In 1783, 
Paul Potemkin, cousin of the Prince, 
by way of keeping order in the Crimea, 
butchered 30,000 Tartars in cold blood ; 
and in every respect the imperial 
nd of Russia showed itself as in 
oland, closely imitating the animal 
so often used to symbolise it, by hug- 
ging affectionately at first, and crush- 
ing in the end. We mentioned at 
the end of the last paper that the eyes 
of far-seeing men in Europe were 
opened to the designs of Russia early 
in the reign of Catharine. We are in- 
formed by the Moniteur of June 30 
of the present year, of a correspond- 
ence which took place in 1783 be- 
tween M. de Vergennes, then Foreign 
Minister at Paris under Louis XVI, 
and the French ministers at the 
courts of Vienna and London, that 
the subject was still considered of 
high State importance. We must quote 
from the Times’ Paris Correspondent’s 
own words, written in the style, at 
once vigorous and lucid, in which he 
is accustomed to give the English 
public the pith of the French press: 
—“The first (despatch) bears date 
January 6, 1783; and the last, July 
18 of the same year. These State 
papers present a striking picture of 
the designs of Russia, then under the 
sway of Catharine II., and they prove 
the sagacity and foresight of the 
minister who then directed the coun- 
cils of the. French monarch. But 
they are chiefly curious from the ex- 
traordinary similarity of the facts nar- 
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rated in them with those that occur at 
the present day ; and we have but to 
change the date and names in order to 
have a complete idea of contemporary 
events. he remarks of M. de 
Vergennes on the aggressive and per- 
fidious character of Muscovite policy, 
and the hesitations, if not worse, of 
Austria, might be made by M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys or M. de Walewski in 
1855; and the reasons put forward by 
Austria for not taking an active part 
in the resistance to Russia are nearly 
identical with what we have heard 
for the last two years. We have the 
Emperor Joseph declaring to M. de 
Breteuil, that “if the obstinacy of 
Turkey (that is, her resistance to the 
unjust demands of the Czarina) led 
to a rupture with Russia, he should 
take possession of Moldavia and 
‘Wallachia. The Turkey of Abdul 
Medjid has resisted the Russia of 
Nicholas, and the Austria of Francis 
Joseph has taken possession of the 
Danubian Provinces.” An extract 
of a letter is then given, in which M. 
de Vergennes communicates to M. 
d’Ahémar in London his suspicions of 
the existence of an understanding 
between Austria and Russia to divide 
Turkey; and the extract concludes 
with this pregnant sentence: “The 
only difference is, that the Emperor 
(of Austria) better advised, will em- 
ploy more form to colour the spolia- 
tion of the Ottoman empire.” Then 
follows the picture of proceedings 
exactly parallel with Menschikoff’s 
bullying mission, in which it is shown 
that, as Turkey yields, Russia pushes 
forward with new demands, deter- 
mined either to goad her into war, or 
to fence her back over the precipice of 
self-destruction. And to the French 
Ambassador at Vienna M. de Ver- 
gennes writes, declaring the neces- 
sity of extorting from Austria an 
explicit declaration of her intentions, 
and desiring that Austria will take 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia 
as soon as the Russian spoliation is 
complete ; adding, that the Emperor is 
at present probably divided between 
the greed of dominion on the one 
hand, and the fear of the exhausting 
results of a war on the other; and 
that it behoves France to know im- 
mediately what he means. And the 
despatches addressed to the French 
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ambassador in London as to the 
attempts made to induce Mr. Fox, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to join in 
opposing Russia, are said to furnish 
an exact parallel with part of the 
history of the late Administration. 
What says Mr. Gladstone to all this? 
England missed that opportunity of 
stopping Russian aggression, as she has 
missed her opportunity many times 
since, and Russia continued to advance 
her pretensions. 

The progtess of Catharine to the 
Crimea was managed by Prince Potem- 
kin with a view of consolidating her 
power in the south, by receiving in per- 
son the homage of the Crimean Tartars ; 
and there was yet an ulterior design in 
this extraornary journey, which shows 
that the fall of Constantinople was al- 
ready looked upon as a“ fait accompli.” 
This was no less than the inducting of 
Constantine, the grandson of the Em- 
press, into that Oriental Empire for 
which she had destined him from birth. 
We are told that in his earliest in- 
fancy he was put into the hands of 
nurses from the isle of Naxos; that 
he was always dressed in the Greek 
fashion, and surrounded with Greek 
children, so that he soon spoke that 
language with facility, and it was 
even with reference to him that the 
Greek cadet corps of 200 cadets was 
established. Catharine received the 
homage of Stanislaus Augustus at 
Kanief, travelling under his old name 
of Poniatowsky, and of Joseph IL, 
at Kherson, where, as the Empress 
was proceeding through the town, she 
read an inscription on the eastern 
gate, in Greek, to this effect: “ This 
is the road to Byzantium.” The 
whole progress was managed by Po- 
temkin with a magnificent mendacity 
only possible to a Russian grandee. 
Towns appeared to have been built, 
and deserts peopled; to please the eyes 
of the Empress. Whether she was 
deceived or not, she took no pains to 
inquire into the flattering though 
monstrous imposition. _ While the 
Empress was at Kherson, four Turkish 
ships of the liae took the liberty to 
anchor at the mouth of Borysthenes, 
which caused her to exclaim: “ One 
would suppose that the ‘Turks had no 
recollection of Tchesmé.” The pup- 
pet Khan Sahim-Gherai was re- 
moved from the Crimea when Catha- 
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rine took possession of it: and after 
having been abundantly made a fool 
of by Potemkin, took refuge in Rhodes, 
where he was strangled by the Turks. 
The cup of insult was now full, and 
running over ; and, fretted by the in- 
trigues of the consuls, especially by 
one in Moldavia, an Englishman we 
are sorry to say, the Divan at last 
declared war; and by way of doing 
this emphatically, sent Bulgakoff, the 
Russian Ambassador, to the castle of 
the Seven Towers. Of course Oatha- 
rine was prepared for this result. 
The Austrians were with her, and 
the Western Powers not sufficiently 
united to thwart her, so she published 
a manifesto of lamb-like innocence in 
answer to the unanswerable appeal 
of the Porte to the justice of Europe, 
and sent out fleets and armies to back it. 
The first great. exploit was the victory 
before Otchakoff, gained by Suwarrow 
and Beck, who were both wounded, 
but in which a Turkish army was 
annihilated. From its circumstances 
it was a narrow escape for the victors, 
and gave good reason for “Te Deums” 
at St. Petersburg. And now the Em- 
ress wanted to induce France to join 
er, by the bribe of Egypt in the 
spoliation of Turkey. _But the French 
court of that time, like the imperial 
government of the present day, was 
not to be tempted by the specious 
bait. It was pleaded in vain by 
Russia that Egypt would instantly 
fall to France, and Egypt was the gate 
of India. The Turks had now a 
iece of good fortune in taking the 

orysthenes, of 64 guns, which was 
driven by weather to Constantinople, 
and another of greater importance, 
which they had not counted on. 
Catharine was prepared for the oppo- 
sition of England and Prussia to her 
lans, in everything short of actual 
ostility. She was not prepared for 
a declaration of war from Gustavus 
III. of Sweden, who seemed, in a 
measure, actuated by the contempt- 
uous scorn with which his offers of 
mediation between Russia and Turkey 
had been treated. Catharine was in 
great danger. All her best soldiers 
were gone to the south; but, with her 
usual presence of mind, she got to- 
gether such troops as she could, and 
prepared to defend her capital, which 
was in fact seriously menaced. Ad- 
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miral Greig, a Scotchman, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet 
at Cronstadt, which was sent against 
the Swedes, while another fleet was 
prepared for the Euxine. A remark 
made by the historian on this latter 
squadron is worth our heeding. It 
was meant that the large ships of the 
Turkish fleet should be avoided; and 
a great flotilla of light ships, furnished 
with heavy artillery, for acting in 
shallows, and in the mouths of rivers, 
both for the defence and attack of sea- 
side places, was got together. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement were 
obvious. Europe, which had slum- 
bered through the partition of Po- 
land, was now in = awakened by 
the approaching dismemberment of 
Turkey. Thus Austria and Russia, 
though pretending a crusade, met with 
nothing but coldness through Christ- 
endom, -except from Genoa, which 
actively assisted them. Venice, Sar- 
dinia, and Spain, then very powerful 
by sea, showed decided hostility ; and 
as for France, she was quite aware of 
all that was going on; but this was 
mow “‘the Gallic era, 88,” and there 
‘was a leaven working in her own con- 
stitution, which rendered her utterly 
incapable of any external feelings. 
Prussia was satisfied with standing 
on the defensive and awaiting con- 
tingencies. As for England, Russia 
hoped to bribe her into acquiescence, 
by employing her pilots, seamen, and 
shipping in transport; and the mer- 
‘chants were of course well pleased to 
turn a penny; but the Government 
put a timely check on it by a procla- 
mation in the London Gazette, pro- 
hibiting foreign service to British 
sailors, and at the same time nullifying 
the contracts of those who had taken 
any tenders up for Russia. But this 
refusal of England to abet Russia pro- 
bably saved St. Petersburg, for it de- 
re the sailing of the Russian fleet, 
and kept it at home to cover the capi- 
tal against Sweden. England did not 
go the length of recalling her officers 
already in the Russian service ; and 
amongst other heroes of the Cronstadt 
fleet, Catharine had. the good fortune to 
engage the notorious American pirate 
Paul Jones. She was, however, soon 
obliged to rescind this appointment, 
as the British officers refused to serve 
with a deserter from their own service. 
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The King of Sweden declared war 
a little too soon, and missed his mark. 
The Russian fleet, with its English 
officers, soon shut the Swedes up in 
Sweaborg, which then belonged to 
Sweden; but notwithstanding this, 
Gustavus thought of getting an ad- 
vantageous peace. Above all he wish- 
ed to free Finland from Russian in- 
trigue. It appears that ever since the 
peace of Abo, Russia, under the pre- 
tence of making them independent, had 
endeavoured to detach the Finlanders 
from Sweden, playing the same game 
as with Courland, which she first de- 
clared independent and then annexed. 
But Catharine was his implacable foe 
at this time, and no peace was pos- 
sible. She had corrupted the Swedish 
nobles, so that they deserted their 
king on the field of battle. It was 
even said that she aimed at dethron- 
ing him, and reviving the extinct 
claim of Peter III. to the throne of 
Sweden, in the person of her son, the 
Grand Duke. T'o add to the difficul- 
ties of Gustavus, the Danes invaded 
him from Norway, the hostility of 
the Danes having been excited by 
Gustavus’s wish to take Norway from 
them and annex it ; and also, of course, 
by no lack of Russian intrigue at the 
same time, the handsome present of 
Holstein not being forgotten at the 
court of Copenhagen. It is said, in- 
deed, that on the cession of Holsteimto 
Denmark, that power was secretly 
bound to provide Russia with 12,000 
auxiliary troops, and six ships of the 
line, when she wanted them. The 
date of this treaty was 1773, a time 
when Sweden menaced Norway. In 
1787, Gustavus, seeing that he might 
attack Russia with advantage, as she 
was busy with the Ottoman war, paid 
a friendly visit to Copenhagen, to im- 
press on the Danish court the dangers 
of Russian ambition and intrigues, 
and the necessity of a Scandinavian 
union, But it was too late; the in- 
terests of Denmark had been sold by 
her court already, and it was in obe- 
dience to Russia that Denmark made 
the invasion mentioned before, as a 
diversion to the war in Finland. 
Gottenburg was invested, and Gus- 
tavus, at the head of the brave Dale- 
carlians, hastened to relieve it, leavin 
the army in Finland to shift for itself. 
He was now in imminent danger. 
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England, Prussia, and Holland, now 
in firm alliance, saved him, for France 
was in a state of internal paralysis. 
Mr. Elliott, the English ambassador 
at Copenhagen, went to Gottenburg, 
and made the Danish prince raise the 
siege by threathening an embargo 
on Danish ships in England, followed 
up by operations in the Sound. 

e was seconded by the Prussian 
minister, and Gustavus had both his 
hands free again for the war in Fin- 
land. In the mean time the war in 
the East was raging furiously, and 
most to the advantage of Russia. 
Potemkin took Otchakoff on the fes- 
tival of St. Nicholas, to whom the 
Russians gave the credit, as he was 
their tutelary saint, but at the price 
of the loss of 12,000 men. At this 
period, the beginning of 1789, the 
exhaustion of Russia is remarked on 
by our authority: “Men began to 
grow scarce in the Russian empire ; 
the wilds of Siberia were therefore 
ransacked for its exiles; and a part 
of them were brought to be incorpo- 
rated with the recruits.” Meanwhile 
the war in Finland waged, at first 
with advantage to Russia. Gusta- 
vus’s troops were pushed out of Rus- 
sian into Swedish Finland. In the 


next year, 1790, fortune turned. 
Gustavus took thirty ships from 
the Prince of Nassau, and excited 


great consternation at St. Peters- 
burg, by disembarking an army only 
thirty miles from that capital. Why 
have not England and France, in 
1855, imitated his example? The 
Swedes chased a Russian squadron 
into Revel, but lost two ships, and 
their navy was entrapped, and seri- 
ously compromised in the Gulf of 
Viborg ; and might have been taken 
entire, had Admiral Tschitschagoff 
and the Prince of Nassau put batter- 
ies at the entrance of the passages. 
As it was, the Swedes lost nine ships 
of the line, three frigates, and up- 
wards of twenty galleys. The Rus- 
sians paid for this success by the loss 
of several of their boldest British 
officers ; amongst others the Captains 
Denison, Marshall, Miller, iken, 
and Trevenen. 

The Prince of Nassau attacked the 
remainder of the Swedish galleys be- 
hind the rocks of Svenkosund, where 
they had hidden themselves for safety. 
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Gustavus’s star was now in the as- 
cendant. The Russians lost half their 
fleet, and 10,000 men. The Empress 
now offered terms to Gustavus, which 
were the re-establishment of the trea- 
ties of Abo and Nystadt, coupled 
with the condition that Gustavus 
should march against the French. He 
complied, thinking himself too weak 
to follow up his temporary advan- 
tages. In Turkey the war went on, 
Abdul Achmed was dead. He was 
a genial kind of Sultan, considered 
by M. De Vergennes as one of the 
finest gentlemen of his time. Amongst 
other proofs of his civilised tenden- 
cies,’ his heterodox love of wine is 
put on record. He is said to have 
said in one of his hilarious moments, 
“Tf he were to become an infidel, he 
should assuredly embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion, for all the best 
European wines grew in Catholic 
countries; and, indeed, he had never 
heard of a good Protestant wine.” 
Selim III. succeeded him. It was 
now thought that if Catharine failed 
in her design on Constantinople, she 
would, as the second best thing to be 
done, invest Potemkin with the sove- 
reignty of the Danubian Principa- 
lities. As it was, the opposition of 
the allies forced her to content her- 
self with making him hetman of the 
Cossacks. And with regard to her 
conquests of the Crimea, Otchakoff, 
and the Black Sea, she was on the 
point of going to war with England 
and Prussia, because she insisted, in 
clinging to them. The fear of this 
war induced her to give easier terms 
to Gustavus, as those two powers 
with Sweden would have been too 
much for her. The Russian general 
Suwarrow was now making his abi- 
lity manifest by beating the Turks. 
On one occasion, near the river 
Rimniks, he saved the Austrian 
army, and gained the honorary name 
of Rimniksky. He celebrated his 
conquest of Turtukai by four lines of 
Russian doggrel: “Glory to God! 
Praises to Catharine! Turtukai is 
taken! Suwarrow is in it.” Other 
victories followed. Ackerman and 
Keglia Nova, on the northern mouth 
of the Danube, were taken. Potem- 
kin had been sitting for some months 
before Ismail. He ordered Suwar- 
row to take it, and gave him but 
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three days to do it in. The Russians 
stormed the town at the third assault, 
but with the loss of 15,000 men. 
Catharine was much elated with these 
splendid successes, and ironically re- 
marked to Sir Charles Whitworth, 
“Sir, since the king, your master, is 
determined to drive me out of St. 
Petersburg, I hope he will permit me 
to retire to Constantinople.” Prince 
Potemkin remained her prime minis- 
ter and coadjutor through all these 
triumphs. Besides his designs on 
Constantinople, he, is said to have 
had dreams even of Chinese con- 
quest ; his death alone stopt an ex- 
pedition which was to have begun 
with taking possession of the Amoor 
at Nertschinsk, and he thoroughly 
believed that only 10,000 men were 
wanted to march through China. 
Nothing annoyed him more than the 
French Revolution, for he had suc- 
ceeded in detaching the Bourbon 
dynasty from Turkey. The French 
Revolution was beginning to tell upon 
Poland; and Catharine, fearing for 
that country, where Prussian inter- 
ests were getting the upper hand, 
began to think a peace with Turkey 
necessary. England wished to be 
mediator, as, in consequence of the 
rupture between France and Rus- 
sia, she was anxious to have good 
terms with the latter power. The 
was concluded on the basis of 
that of Kainardji, the preliminaries 
being signed on the 9th of Janua 
1791, at Galatch, leading to a defi- 
nitive treaty concluded at Jassy. 
It is said that this war cost Rus- 
sia 200,000 men, and 200,000,000 
rubles; Austria, 130,000 men, and 
300,000,000 florins; and Turkey, 
330,000 men, and 250,000,000 _pi- 
astres. Sweden had expended in her 
war 70,000,000 of rix-dollars, and 
lost the best part of her fleet. It 
must not be forgotten that, while the 
English were threatening to force this 
treaty on the Empress by a fleet in 
the Baltic, Prince Nassau Siegen put 
a project before her of marching an 
army through Bokhara to Cashmere 
and Bengal, with a view of driving 
the British out of India. The plan is 
said to have been originally conceived 
by a Frenchman named St. Genie. 
It is well also to remember that this 
project was laughed to scorn by the 
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sagacious Potemkin, who did not live 
long after this to direct the counsels 
of Russia. He died near Jassy, 
whether he had gone to be present at 
the congress. He was a powerful 
and able man, in spite of his giant 
vices, and the very incarnation in the 
person of a courtier of the imperial 
policy of Russia. 

The business with Turkey was now 
settled, and Catharine reverted to her 
old scheme of the annihilation of Poland. 
The Poles had been showing some signs 
of life. In 1788 they had abrogated 
the constitution dictated by violence in 
1775, and in 1791 they had put forth a 
new constitution in a sense entirely 
adverse to her interests. The English 
constitution was the model on which 
the patriotic Poles proposed to re- 
model their own. ‘The nobles thought 
of initiating a peerage after the Eng- 
lish pattern ; but instead of beginning 
with solidity, they began with splen- 
dour. Amongst other follies, while the 
very existence of Poland was trem- 
bling in the balance, they were sending 
embassies to all the chief European 
courts. Their propositions were fair 
enough, but all was too late. They 
determined to have done with foreign 
interference, and have Poland for the 
Poles. Stanislaus entered into these 
proceedings with theatrical ostenta- 
tion. The chief innovation was that, 
after the English model, a Third Estate 
was to be placed by the side of the Up- 
per House. To compensate this, the 
nobles were to be confirmed in their 
privileges. ‘I'he veto of a single vote 
was repealed, and all cabals and private 
meetings of confederates forbidden. A 
revision of the constitution was to 
take place every twenty-five years, 
which, considering the short time the 
constitution was to last, seemed the 
most foolish provision of all. This 
change caused a universal jubilee in 
Poland, but with little reason. Aus- 
tria, England, and Prussia had formed 
an anti-revolutionary league. Prus- 
sia wavered for some time between 
conservatism and liberalism. But the 
chief enemies of Poland were her own 
children. They had treason in the 
camp, and traitors in the church, one 
of the chief of whom was Bishop 
Kossakowsky. ‘The traitors called on 
Russia to rescue Polish liderty, which 
they declared in danger; and Russian 
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intervention always rested on a hair- 
trig r, which a touch would explode, 
With Poland it was the old story of 
the wolf and the lamb; and as to 
Germany, the Russians pretended that 
their intervention was welcome to her 
dynasties, as she protected the old 
constitutions, and at the same time 
conveniently supplied their neces- 
sities. Russia complained that Poland 
had declared the permanency of the 
Diet contrary to treaties, and also 
had negotiated with the Turks. At 
this crisis Stanislaus turned traitor. 
The confederation of the Russianising 
Poles assembled at Grodno, and were 
humiliated by seeing the Russian 
minister seated under the canopy of 
the throne he was going to overturn. 
The King of Prussia, in concert with 
Catharine, had already marched an 
army into Poland (1793). The Poles 
rose in insurrection, and the next 
ew? Kosciusko put himself at the 
ead of the patriotic army. He suc- 
ceeded for a while, but Russia and 
Prussia were too strong, and he was 
totally defeated at the battle of Ma- 
cieyowitch on the 4th of October 1794. 
The Empress and Frederick now par- 
titioned Poland at their leisure; Sta- 
nislaus became a pensioner on the 
bounty of Catharine, and Prince Rep- 
nin was appointed governor of Poland. 
Meanwhile Gustavus of Sweden was 
deci from setting out on the 
mpress’s expedition against France 
by his assassination. He was always 
unpopular with the Swedish nobles, 
and at last three of them entered into 
a conspiracy against his life. Anker- 
strem had the questionable honour 
of shooting his king with a pistol in 
the back. He was succeeded by his 
son Gustavus Adolphus. The Em- 
— instantly fixed on the young 
ing as a husband for one of her 
granddaughters; but the negotiation 
came to nothing, as it appeared by 
the law of Sweden that it would be 
necessary for the bride to change her 
religion. Catharine was more suc- 
cessful in other alliances. She mar- 
ried her grandson Alexander to the 
Princess Louisa of Baden-Omlach, 
and Constantine to the youngest 
daughter of the Prince of Saxe-Co- 
burg. Another bloodless trinmph of 
about the same date (1796) was the 
complete annexation of the grand 
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duchy of Courland, effected by some 
masterly intrigues. 

Catharine now turned her attention 
to Persia. The Porte would not se- 
cond her, so she proceeded alone, 
Valerian Zuboff, her general, pene- 
trated into Daghestan and took Der- 
bend on the Caspian, but he was 
beaten back into it. Catharine or- 
dered him to be reinforced from the 
Kuban, and expected soon to conquer 
Persia. This was not her only dream, 
for now at last she seemed on the 
point of grasping the darling object of 
her ambition. She had just secured, 
by a new treaty with Great Britain 
and Austria, the assistance of both 
those powers against Turkey, and she 
already in imagination saw her em- 
pire extending from the White Sea to 
the Bosphorus, and from the Atlan- 
tic to Japan. But an unforeseen 
enemy conquered her at a single blow. 
She died suddenly on the 9th of No- 
vember 1796, having scarcely ever 
ailed before. She had advanced the 
policy of Peter the Great more than 
any sovereign before or since ; and 
the inscription which she put up on 
the statute she erected to him was not 
too presumptuous in its simplicity : 
“To Peter I., Catharine IL.” She 
reigned for thirty-five years, and left 
Russia one of the five great European 
powers. When Paul Petrovitch suc- 
ceeded her, he was forty-two years 
old. He had been kept in the back- 
ground by his mother during his 
whole life, probably because she found 
that little was to be made of him in 
reference to her ambitious schemes. 
She lived at a later period than Peter 
the Great, or she would probably have 
put Paul to death for his conservatism, 
as Peter did Alexis. The first thing 
Paul did was to do honour to his 


father’s memory, which was an ear- 


nest of the policy he meant to pursue. 
He altered the law of succession by 
an ukase of the 16th April 1797, ex- 
cluding female in case of male heirs 
remaining. Thus he sought to put the 
monarch above the courtiers, and the 
throne above the national policy. He 
made peace with Persia ; he endeavour- 
ed to do justice to the Poles, and even 
favoured Kosciusko. His intentions 
seemed generally just and good. But 
his ability to do good was limited by 
his intelligence. His character soon 
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displayed eccentricities amounting to 
madness ; which, although his views 
were just, caused him to act as a 
tyrant in detail. He was a man of 
impulse and passion, a new character 
for a Russian sovereign. He took up 
arms against the French Revolution, 
solely from his sympathies with kings, 
and even offered Louis XVIII. an 
asylum. But ill success in the war 
with France soon drove Paul to 
change sides, and Buonaparte, now 
First Consul, induced him to form an 
alliance with France, expelling Louis 
XVIII. and the rest of the emi- 
grants. He afterwards was persuaded 
to reestablish the armed neutralit 
set on foot against England, whic 
involved a war with this power. But 
he scarcely advanced the imperial 
policy of Russia; and this omission, 
probably much more than any acts of 
tyranny (for the Russians had been 
owing used to them since Ivan the 
errible), cost him his life. He was 
strangled with his own scarf, in the 
night between 11th and 12th March 
1801, by some of the courtiers who 
had conspired against him. He had 
been twice married. His first wife was 
daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt, who died in childbed. The 
second, Dorothea, Princess of W iirtem- 
‘burg, rebaptised Maria -Federovna, 
bore him the Grand-Duke Alexander, 
Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael; 
and the Grand-Duchesses Alexandra, 
Maria Grand-Duchess of Saxe Wei- 
mar, Helen Grand-Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg, Catharine Queen of Wiirtem- 
burg, and Anne Queen of Holland. 
The perusal of this list of daughters 
will show what care had been taken 
in placing them so that the roots of 
Russia should spread themselves in 
the soil of Germany. Of course it 
was their grandmother’s doing and 
not their father’s. Alexander I. is 
said to have inherited with the throne 
@ remorse which haunted him to the 
grave. Whether his father was mur- 
dered with his privity has never been 
ascertained ; but certain it is that he 
took no decided steps to avenge him. 
He is said not to have been so much 
a Russian in temperament, as a Greek 
of the lower empire. The bonhomie 
and blandness of his address con- 
cealed an ever-watchful astuteness, 
which qualified him more than per- 
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haps any one of his predecessors, 
with the exception of Catharine IL, 
who had also worn a mask of apparent 
frankness, and even levity, to carry 
out the schemes of Peter the Great. 
But the tornado of the French Re- 
volution, changed all the currents of 
events, and turned them out of their 
accustomed channels. For the greatest 
part of his reign, Alexander had 
enough to do to keep his dominions 
together, and himself on the throne. 
Still the fact that Russia during his 
reign came out from all her reverses 
with increased dominions, and seemed 
to profit whichever side was upper- 
most, proves that Alexander was well 
worthy of inheriting the tradition of 
his fathers. The eyes of all the Euro- 
pean powers were turned from Russia 
by fear of French aggrandisement ; 
and thus Russia was near accomplish- 
ing, by the assistance of her friends, 
some of the objects in aiming at which 
she had failed in her own strength. 
In 1807 Admiral Duckworth, to dis- 
solve the alliance between France and 
Turkey, forced the Dardanelles, and 
was only prevented from burning 
Constantinople by the dismissal of the 
French ambassador. Besides doing 
much damage to the Turkish navy, 
the Russians, meanwhile, were stirring 
up revolt in Greece. But in this year 
took place the memorable battle of 
Friedland, which was the last of a 
series of defeats, and seemed to con- 
summate the ruin of Russia on the 
continent, and constitute Napoleon 
the sole and unquestioned arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe. It is im- 
possible to hep admiring the dexterity 
with which the Tsar managed the 
Great Captain at the peace of Tilsit. 
Alexander threw himself heart and 
soul, or pretended to do so, into 
Napoleon’s hostility to England. He 
was not improbably sincere in this, 
as English supremacy at sea has al- 
ways been a greater difficulty with 
Russia than French ascendancy on 
the continent ; and unlike the Em- 
peror Paul, he was probably free 
from all political sympathies with 
other nations on their own account. 
Young as he was, he saw Napoleon’s 
weak point at once, and flattered the 
vanity of his conqueror by seeming to 
be overcome with admiration of his 
military prowess, nor least by ac- 
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knowledging him what he was not, 
his superior in diplomacy. During 
the conferences _at Tilsit, Alexander 
and Napoleon in general terms agreed 
to divide the world between them. 
Many accounts of these conferences 
have been published, some of which 
are doubtless fabulous, some apocry- 
phal, and some of course true. In 
the mean time, the startling news 
came that Turkey was in a state of 
anarchy; the Janissaries having re- 
volted against the reforms of Selim, 
and deposed and imprisoned that 
monarch. M. Thiers mentions that 
Napoleon spoke of Turkey on that 
occasion in a manner strikingly simi- 
lar to the expressions of Nicholas 
addressed to Sir Hamilton Seymour. 
We quote M. Thiers’ words :— 

“«Un coup du ciel,’ dit-il & Alex- 
andre, ‘ vieunt de me dégager a l’égard 
dela Porte. Mon allig et mon ami, 
le sultan Sélim, a été précipité du 
tréne dans les fers. J’avais cru 
qu’on pouvait faire quelque chose de 
ces Turcs, leur rendre quelque éner- 
gie, leur apprendre a se servir de leur 
courage naturel; c’est une illusion. Il 
faut en finir d’un empire qui ne peut 
plus subsister, et empécher que ses 
dépouilles ne contribuent & augmen- 
ter la domination d’Angleterre.” Na- 


poleon, of course, only spoke what - 


was in Alexander’s own heart. He 
proved to him, moreover, that French 
preponderance was never dangerous 
to Russia, while England was always 
her natural rival, and could blockade 
her ports and menace Sebastopol, 
Odessa, and her other sea-fortresses, 
at any time. There was every rea- 
son that Russia and France should 
form an alliance against England and 
against Germany. Finally, Napoleon 
proposed to give Finland to Alexan- 
der, or rather to help him to take it 
from Sweden by force of arms. Fin- 
land was the chief bribe by which Na- 

oleon counted on making Alexander 
is constant ally; but he still with- 
held from him the maritime provinces 
of Turkey and Constantinople itself, 
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and therefore most probably did Alex- 
ander intend to promise all, and, as 
soon as he had got his price, break 
faith with France at the first oppor- 
tunity. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
for us that the Tsar’s constitutional 
duplicity was too strong even for his 
own interests. 

In these conferences Alexander 
came again and again to the subject 
of Constantinople, but Napoleon was 
firm—he would not let Russia cross 
the Balkan. One day the two em- 
perors came in from a walk, and Na- 
poleon asked for a map of Europe, 
and, putting his finger on Constanti- 
nople, seemed to continue to himself 
a conversation just finished with 
Alexander. The secretary is said to 
have heard the expression more than 
once, “Constantinople! Constanti- 
nople! jamais! c’est l’empire du 
monde!” It must be allowed that 
Alexander, though he did not get 
Constantinople, considering his posi- 
tion, was pretty well indemnified by 
Finland. It did not suit him just 
then to complain of Napoleon's views 
regarding Poland, which the latter 
promised to restore to its indepen- 
dence. Russia managed to trim her 
bark so well in the storm which 
shook every throne in Europe, . that 
she retained Finland from Napoleon’s 
hands, and Poland from those of the 
Allies.* This-happy faculty of Rus- 
sia, of always falling on her legs after 
every temporary reverse of fortune, 
reminds us forcibly of those lines of 
Horace, applied in a nobler sense to 
the destinies of Rome— 


“Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit, 

Luctere, multa proruet integrum 

Cum laude victorem, geretque 
Prelia conjugibus loquenda.” 


Alexander only clave to Napoleon 
as long as his good fortune suffered 
no diminution. As far as his cha- 
racter was concerned, he had better 
have had no dealings with him, for 
the Allies could no longer believe in 
his dynastic orthodoxy, though of 





* “The carnage of Eylau, the overthrow of Tilsit, led only to the incorporation of 
Finland with its vast dominions, the acquisition of a considerable territory from its 
ally, Prussia, the consolidation of its power in the Caucasus and Georgia, and the 
incorporation of Wallachia and Moldavia, and extension of its southern frontier to 
the Danube,”—ALtson’s History of Europe, from the fall of Napoleon, Vol, ii, 


p. 114, 
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course Russia was too powerful a 
friend to be spurned. The English 
had become masters of the Baltic by 
the bombardment of Copenhagen 
under Lord Cathcart, and the re- 
awakened hostility of Austria to 
France shook Alexander’s faith in the 
star of his new ally. Austria was 
beaten, and occupied by a French 
army, and then Alexander trembled 
for his frontier. But what galled 
Alexander most was Napoleon’s per- 
sistence in restoring Poland. He 
still trimmed and endeavoured to 
please both sides, and Napoleon grew 
dissatisfied with the bad performance 
of his promises. At last, by an ukase, 
of 15th January 1811, a safe time of 
year for him, as he thought, he placed 

rohibitions on French commerce. 

his was the beginning of the rupture, 
which continued to increase, and led 
to the campaign of 1812, the result of 
which is well known. Napoleon never 
calculated on the power of Russian 
despotism over the minds of its sub- 
jects. The burning of Moscow was 
but a symptom of that fanatical sub- 
missiveness which had been part of 
the Russian character since the days 
of Ivan the Terrible. After this Alex- 
ander became one of the heroes of 
Europe by force of circumstances, and 
gained great praise abroad by refus- 
ing divine honours at the hands of his 
people. When in the plenitude of his 
power in 1815, he caused himself to 
be crowned King of Poland, giving the 
Poles at the same time a mock consti- 
tution to play with. The divine hon- 
ours which he refused for himself he 
generously claimed for the alliance of 
sovereigns of which he was the devis- 
er, called “The Holy Alliance,” the 
holiness of which was of course a re- 
flection from that of Russia. By his 
duties to this alliance, he pretended 
his hands were tied from assisting the 
Greeks, whom he had stirred up to 
rebellion, and then left to the mercy 
of the Pachas. The remainder of his 
years were occupied with the peace- 
ful consolidation of his empire. He 
died in 1825, at Taganrog, whither he 
had gone for the Empress’s health. He 
carried out the imperial policy of Rus- 
sia under greater difficulties than any 
of his predecessors, and, amongst other 
acquisitions, took advantage of some 
sparse trading settlements, to annex, 
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in 1821, Russian America, a tract of 
land twice as large as France. He 
was succeeded by Nicholas, his brother, 
under circumstances to which we ad- 
verted in an article, entitled the 
“Death of Nicholas,” in the April 
number of this Magazine. Nicholas 
was as much Alexander's superior as 
a man, as he was his inferior as a po- 
litician. The events of his reign are 
too well known to justify our dwell- 
ing on them now. Generally speak- 
ing, he seems to have endeavored to 
reconcile with faith and honour the 
observance of the policy of his fore- 
fathers, and only to are deviated from 
this rule of life in his latter days, 
when his temper seems to have got 
the better of his conscience. Not that 
he ever lost sight for a moment of the 


‘aggrandisement of Russia. In his time 


the absolutism of the Tsar, compro- 
mised by Alexander’s sincere or in- 
sincere tamperings with constitution- 
alism, reached a point beyond which 
it was not possible to go, by the union 
of all Church as well as all State au- 
thority in the Emperor’s person. In 
his reign, however, we may safely say, 
that the imperial policy was more for- 
warded by the assistance of his 
European alliances, than by any 
efforts made by the Emperor alone. 
In 1826 a protocol was signed between 
the Duke of Wellington and Count, Nes- 
selrode, guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of Greece. England did not see 
that the division of Turkey must be a 
powerful diversion in favour of Russia, 
and that the object would be lost 
through the means used to secure it. 
Greece, ceasing to be Turkish, would 
inevitably become Russian, especially 
by the strength of religious sympathy. 
An event soon after happened in 
Turkey, peculiarly favourable to Rus- 
sian views: the Janissaries revolted 
against Sultan Mahmoud, and he was 
obliged to exterminate them. Thus 
the Porte was denuded of its ancient 
protectors, and obliged to trast to un- 
tried levies. Nicholas saw the oppor- 
tunity. The land forces of Turkey 
were disorganised ; her navy had dis- 
appeared under the fire of British and 
French ships, as well as Russian, in 
that gigantic mistake, the “ untoward” 
battleof Navarino. The Tsar made at 
Ackerman certain demands which Otto- 
man pride could not well stomach, espe- 
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cially as they were made with all the 
insolence of one already a conqueror ; 
but which, nevertheless, were submit- 
ted to under the compulsion of the cir- 
cumstances. The most important step 
which Russia gained at the Conven- 
tion of Ackerman was the recognition 
of her protectorate over the Danubian 
principalities in a solemn and avowed 
form: thus, while Paskiewitch beat 
the Persians and conquered Erivan, 
Turkey was bound hand and foot to 
be slaughtered at leisure. Russia 
then bound Persia likewise, and 
turned her attention to Turkey. 
Mutual recriminations easily led to a 
war, which ambition desired on the 
one side, and revenge on the other. 
It was waged with unexampled fury 
both in Asia and Europe, and the 
Turks, in spite of weakening causes, 
showed a wonderful vitality in re- 
sistance. Strange to say, while Die- 
bitch passed the Balkan and occupied 
Adrianople, after Silistria and Varna 
had fallen, England and France were 
still playing the game of Russia, and 
securing for her the command of the 
sea. Oonstantinople, this time at 
least, seemed doomed. The Western 
Powers now took alarm, thinking 
that a Russian host was at the gates 
of Constantinople, while, in fact, 
Diebitch was at the head of but 
about 15,000 effective men, all the 
rest of his muster-roll being killed, 
wounded, or in hospital. Never was 
the morbid propensity of certain of our 
statesmen to meddling with what did 
not concern them, and in a blunder- 
ing and untimely manner, more dis- 
astrously exemplified. than by what 
took place now. 

Mahmoud, with tears in his eyes, was 
persuaded by the ambassadors to sign 
the treaty of Adrianople, as the only 
means of saving his capital; the most 
important stipulations of which were 
the occupation by Russia of a number 
of strongholds on the Turkish territory, 
with a valuable territory on the Black 
Sea and Georgia. All Russian stipu- 
lations have always seemed very 
moderate at first reading: those of 
the treaties of Adrianople, and again 
of Unkiar Skelessi, in which, for serv- 
ing Turkey, Russia claimed the keys 
of the Euxine, were no exception. 

The insurrection of Poland in 1831, 
and its suppression by Russia, only 
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resulted in the more complete fusion 
of that kingdom with Russia; which 
indeed seems now to have been ac- 
complished so far as, in the opinion 
of many intelligent Poles, to make the 
future separation of the two countries 
an exceedingly difficult problem. If 
Nicholas did not carry out the impe- 
rial policy of Russia with the expan- 
sive force of his predecessors, he 
braced and strengthened it internally 
with an organisation unknown before. 
Under him Russia, before an aggre- 
gate, became a vast unit. The 
aggressions from which the present 
war arose were probably suggested 
by the reports of approaching hos- 
tility between England and Impe- 
rial France, which our newspapers 
in part gave birth to. Yet it is 
rumoured that the ambition of Men- 
scuikoff may have involved his master 
in a position from which he would 
only have been too happy to have 
extricated himself with honour. Not 
to have made sure of the division 
between England and France was a 
mistake which Peter, Catharine, or 
Alexander would never have com- 
mitted. As it is, the war is carried 
on by the body of Russia without its 
head, and Russia appears like a loco- 
motive that has run away on a rail- 
road after throwing its engineer. 
Appeals to its reason are rendered 
futile by the death of Nicholas; for 
Alexander II. appears to be a mere 
cipher, as far as we know, in refer- 
ence to the imperial policy. It is 
plain enough, from the facts alone 
which we have enumerated in these 
papers, what that policy is. It is 
simply universal dominion, aimed at 
by incessant intrigue or incessant 
conquest. This is now so generally 
allowed, that to dilate on it would be 
superfluous. We have gathered from 
Russian history some of the corrobo- 
rative facts—we have especially dwelt 
on the reign of Catharine II., because 
in that reign the greatest strides were 
made, and because the general course 
of events is strikingly similar to 
that of those in our own time. Yet 
strangely enough some of our states- 
men talk and act as if all this history 
were fabulous; they still talk of be- 
lieving the word of Russia, and bind- 
ing this Ishmaelite of nations by 
international law. The fascination 
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of Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Russell, 
and the rest, “all honorable men,” 
by the power of Russia, would have 
been attributed in the middle ages to 
magic or possession, and they would 
have been made the subjects of exor- 
cism. Yet it seems to us to be only 
the power with which evil, that has 
cast aside all scruples, constantly 
invests itself. The massacres of 
Sinope and Hango, the bayonetings 
of the wounded, and the enormous 
lying authorised to explain these 
things, look almost as frightful as if 
one-seventh of the world were some 
Thugs or Atheist Caffres, civilized 
only for destruction, but sworn to 
internecine war with the rest of man- 
kind. We confess ourselves at a loss 
to see in what the great power of 
Russia consists, except in wickedness. 
She never waged a great war yet but 
she was obliged to desist from abso- 
lute prostration, always waging war 
on the principle of human life being 
no object. This imperial policy is 
suicidal ; and if only left to work its 
will, it will as certainly destroy 
Russia as the light will destroy the 
insect, who, undeterred by burnt 
wings, morbidly and madly seeks it. 
But it may be asked, Why is this 
policy persisted in, if it is known to 
intelligent Russians to be contrary 
to the interests of the country? For 
this reason, that it is the policy 
of the court and the courtiers, and 
not of the people. It is perfectly 
true that the court has fastened 
on the old dream of the revival 
of the Greek empire, and made 
it efficacious as an instrument of its 
ambition ; but it is also true that the 
best of the Russians see that their 
country, more than any other in 
Europe, needs the peaceful growth of 
civilising institutions, if its happiness 
is to be aimed at. The wars of 
Russia, a perpetual nuisance to the 
rest of the world, have been an ever- 
present blight to the country itself, 
and prevented the growth of any one 
sane institution. The utter destruc- 
tion of her military power would be 
the greatest possible blessing for Rus- 
sia. As to her court and courtiers, it 
is not to be expected that the rest of 
Europe, even the believing and tremb- 
ling German dynasties, should greatly 
sympathise with them, The selfishness 
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of the Russian court keeps up this sui- 
cidal policy, because the prosperity of 
the country, and the consequent growth 
of a powerful upper class and a power- 
ful middle class, would be fatal to 
that system of unmitigated despotism 
which lives in the relation of one 
slave-owner and a few hundred slave- 
drivers to seventy millions of slaves. 
But supposing that court actuated by 
good intentions, could it liberalise 
with safety? could it even hope to 
substitute an intelligent and paternal 
absolutism for this naked autocracy? 
We think that Alexander I., in his 
better moments, must have credit for 
some thoughts of this kind ; and per- 
haps he was partly: killed by qualms 
of conscience and fears of results? 
We know the fate of every Tsar who 


‘tried to be a better man than the 


courtiers ; for Paul was scarcely an 
exception : his madness has been mis- 
represented into hard and systematic 
tyranny. As for Nicholas, he had 
history before him, and he judged, 
we believe honestly, that he could 
only act the part which he did. There 
is but one fear in pushing Russia too 
hard, and refusing to make peace 
when she begins to give ground, as 
she infallibly will before long, if we 
carry on the war with cautious firm- 
ness: it is this, that a wilder and 
more frightful democracy may spring 
up in the East than has ever yet reared 
its head in the West, threatening to 
bring back the whole world into a 
state of moral chaos. . The Russian 
despotism contains, as well as its own, 
all the liberticide elements of the 
worst democracy. Than that this 
should happen, it is perhaps better 
to keep Russia miserable for the sake 
of the happiness of the rest of the 
world, and content ourselves with 
tying her hands from further mischief. 
At the same time, her aggressions and 
misdeeds are such that we should be 
fully justified in thrusting home, and 
leaving the result in the hands of God. 
The principle of punishment for which 
we have Divine authority in dealing 
with individuals cannot be ignored in 
the case of nations. But how would 
her hands most effectually be tied? 
In considering this, we must distin- 
guish the desirable from the possible. 
It would be perhaps desirable to de- 
grade the European Emperor to @ 
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mere Asiatic Tsar; to restore Poland 
as a state, and give it a constitutional 
monarchy ; to set up a Christian em- 
pire in Constantinople; to banish the 
Turks to Asia ; to oblige the Emperor 
of Austria to content himself with 
being the constitutional king of a free 
and powerful Hungary ; to give Lom- 
vardy to Piedmont, and consolidate 
Italy ; to consolidate Germany under 
the hegemony of the Prussian crown ; 
to strengthen Persia; to make the 
Crimea independent; to restore Fin- 
land to Sweden, and establish a strong 
Scandinavian state, made up of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden — the 
England, Scotland, and France of the 
north—if not by asecond union of 
Calmar, at least by an offensive and 
defensive alliance, as a perpetual 
barrier against Russia. All this 
might be desirable; the possibility 
is another question. We might, per- 
haps, consolidate Scandinavia. Swe- 
den lost Finland through her good 
faith with England, and deserves 
better at our hands than that ‘we 
should leave northern interests out of 
the bases of negotiation, and allow 
Bomarsund to be rebuilt as another 
Sebastopol, with Stockholm almost 
commanded by its guns. We might 
give consistence and independent ex- 
istence to the Danubian principalities, 
and also to the Caucasus. We might 
conquer the Crimea for France, and 
Georgia for ourselves; or vice versa, 
and hold these provinces till the ex- 
penses of the war are paid. We might 
stop up Russia’s outlets at the north 
and south; and if she threatened to 
break down the wall of Germany, we 
should be only just in leaving the 
Germans to defend themselves, for as 
yet they deserve nothing better at our 
hands. We are certain of success, if, 
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as Pericles said to the Athenians, we 
carry on the war patiently, warily, 
and watchfully, and give our resources 
their due preponderance. One of our 
greatest dangers is, that we should 
again lapse, after some partial suc- 
cess, into our old mercantile obesity, 
and have to fight again with Russia, 
without the golden advantage of a 
French alliance. We must beware 
of that state of apathy from which 
Demosthenes, at a later stage of the 
existence of the Athenian republic, 
tried to rouse his countrymen when 
he said that, even supposing Philip 
were dead, as was rumoured, their 
indifference and sloth would soon 
create another Philip to terrify them. 
Even now, why are we not all arming, 
when we know not what contingency 
may arise—when we know that the 
much-valued alliance of France pro- 
bably rests on the single life of one- 
man of genius, which might at any 
moment succumb to some base assas- 
sin? There is something fearfully 
imperturbable in the English charac- 
ter; and fortune certainly favors the 
bold. An Englishman is said, in some 
foreign hotel, when called by the af 
frighted waiter, and told the house 
was on fire, to have given another 
turn in bed, and desired him to call 
him again when the fire was in the 
next room; and here is the world in 
flames, and all the north. and south 
wrapt in blaze of artillery, and boom- 
ing with its echoes: while, if this 
year is to witness the repetition of 
the programme of the last, it is likely 
enough that our legislators are getting 
their guns in order, and either going 
or gone, not to the steppes of the 
Crimea, but to the moors of North 
Britain, to wage truceless war-—with 
the grouse ! 
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NO. L—BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON. 


The modern philosopher and ad- 
mirer of the triumphs of civilisation 
may, if he so pleases, bestir either his 
pity or his contempt upon the “gray 
barbarian,” who lives beyond the influ- 
ences of cheap literature and stimul- 
ating print, and whose enjoyments do 
not depend upon the acceleration of 
the march of mind—but we hope that 
he will at least have some toleration 
for those who opine that the said bar- 
barian has by no means the worst of it 
under present circumstances. The 
savage, when he betakes himself to the 
prairie, the hunting-grounds, or the 
jungle, encumbers himself with nothing 
more than his deer-skin shirt, his rifle, 
knife, powder-horn, shot-pouch, and a 
handful or so of pemmican ; and thus 
provided, he is able traverse half a 
continent. The civilised sportsman, 
on the other hand, never quits town 
without two lumbering gun-cases, 
enough to load a mule—a sheaf of 
fishing-rods, and a box of tackle—a 
couple of portmanteaus stuffed with 
all manner of extraordinary apparel, 
including jerseys, socks, drawers, water- 
proofs, hose, and galligaskins—a brace 
of hampers, one containing wine, and 
the other some dozens of pale ale—a 
box of Yorkshire pie, potted brawn, 
anchovies, soup cakes, and various 
other kinds of bilious abominations— 
not to specify rugs and wrappers, and 
a perfect model of a dressing-case. 
These furnishings he considers indis- 
pensably necessary to ensure the com- 
fort of his solitary carcass during his 
three weeks’ peregrination of a moor 
which does not measure three miles 
upon the map, he all the while residing 
at a respectable inn, where the whis- 
key is of undeniable excellence, the 
beds bug-less, and where fresh meat 
is regularly supplied twice in the week. 
We have purposely mitigated the 
sketch, not imputing to civilisation, 
as we might have done, the enormity 
of preserved turtle, nor invidiously 
specifying champagne ; but, in spite 
of our sober toning, is it possible that 
any one can fail to recognise the vast 
superiority of the savage preparation 


over that which is encumbered by the 
trash of modern appliances ? 

Again, what a prodigious advantage 
does the unlettered savage enjoy over 
his type-thralled brother, when he 
turns his face to the wilderness! What 
cares he for the fluctuations of consols, 
or the rise or decline of railway shares, 
or the result of political debates, or 
Lord John Russell’s juggleries, or Mr. 
Layard’s mistakes, or Lord Palmer- 
ston’s sorry jokes, or any other topic 
upon which civilised dotards delight 
to be advised? That hideous and in- 


_ satiable thirst for information which is 


the last and worst effect of a too indis- 
criminate use of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, has not affected his 
simple palate. The only news for 
which he would barter an ounce of 
lead, relates to the vicinity of a herd 
of buffalo, or a chance at a drove of 
big-horns. The strife of parties or 
the fall of empires affect him not as 
he eats his venison beneath the kindly 
glitter of the stars, and composes him- 
self to rest with a log for his pillow, a 
God-protected man in the deeps of the 
boundless desert. Not so with the 
modern sportsman. He cannot even 
start on his journey without providing 
himself with a variety of those twelve- 
penny volumes which are recommend- 
ed as sure antidotes against tedium in 
travelling ; and wretched indeed does 
he esteem himself if, on arriving at 
his destination, the post-office arrange- 
ment should prove to be so defective 
that he cannot depend upon the daily 
arrival of his Times. His mental 
constitution has become so perverted 
by a long course of unwholesome 
literary stimulants, that he feels un- 
easy if deprived of them. Self-com- 
muning and meditation are things 
utterly beyond his power—he has lost 
for ever that divine faculty which en- 
ables a man to be a most agreeable 
companion to himself, independent of 
all other aids. Bad as are the effects 
of indulgence in opium or alcohol, it 
ought to be distinctly proclaimed that 
mental imbecility may be quite as 
easily induced by unrestrained habits 
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of indiscriminate reading ; and in de- 
fiance of the enlightenment howl which 
has lately proceeded from the Oola- 
askan throats of the orators of the 
a Pp er institutes, we venture 
oldly to state our opinion that the 
remedy for that mediocrity, which 
every one complains of as a remark- 
able characteristic of the present age, 
might at once be attained, if men 
would think for themselves, instead of 
delegating to others the task of fur- 
nishing them with thoughts, and, 
what is more degrading, with opinions. 

We have heard of physicians who, 
when compelled to resort to the 
country for relaxation, carry with 
them the last crop of truculent medi- 
cal publications, and, in arbours of 
the rose and the jessamine, solace 
themselves with the perusal of trea- 
tises on the diseases of the liver and 
the lungs. Lawyers have been known 
to study briefs in the pass of Killie- 
crankie, and politicians to read the 
Edinburgh Review by the shores of 
Loch Oorruisk. Need we say that 
our whole being revolts from such 
profanity. Why seek the country at 
all, if not to shake off the memory of 
the sights, and sounds, and thoughts 
which beset our ordinary existence in 
the towns, Why bring with us an 
urban poison to taint the purity of the 
mountain air? Man is naturally a 
savage, and it is good for him some- 
times to return to the normal state. 
To carry with you into the wilds and 
fastnesses of nature the clumsy pan- 
oply of civilisation, is almost as absurd 
as if you were to bathe in your clothes. 
So if you want to enjoy yourself, and 
to make the holidays available to gain 
an accession of strength both in mind 
and body, and to sweep all cobwebs 
from your brain—do not, we beseech 
you, go forth as the proprietor of vari- 
ous hampers, to find stowage and con- 
veyance which will render your exist- 
ence miserable, but trust to Providence 
for the nieans of satisfying that envi- 
able appetite, which, if you give proper 
play to your limbs, will rapidly arise in 
your maw. Be not particular as to your 
toggery. You will pass muster well 
enough, even on a Sunday, in a shoot- 
ing jacket ; and in hob-nails there is 
no disgrace. Take no thought about 
your-letters. Dismiss from your mind 
the delusion that Her Majesty will 
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send for you to form an administra- 
tion, in the event of an unforeseen 
political crisis, or that Lord Palmer- 
ston will invite you to take office under 
him. If any misguided person should 
chance to leave you a fortune during 
your absence, it will be time enough 
for you to order becoming mourning 
on your return. We conclude that 
you are in no haste to peruse those 
suspicious epistles which are secured 
by wafered envelopes, and you may 
safely satisfy your conscience by 
carrying a motion that they be read 
this day six months. And to the 
general contents of the sheaf of cor- 
respondence, there is no occasion 
whatever to reply. What does that 
sheaf consist of ? Wedding cards from 
Mr. and Mrs. Doddles; a letter from 
the secretary of your club reminding 
you that you have not paid your sub- 
scription ; the prospectus of a new 
Gazetteer ; three billets for meetings 
of a Horticultural Society ; a request 
for an autograph; a circular from a 
coal merchant who is eager to supply 
you with bituminous shale; and a 
card requesting your attendance on 
the platform, during the dog days, at 
a meeting of administrative reformers. 
Nothing of more importance, rely 
upon it, is likely to be addressed to 
you; and the mails will be all the 
lighter without such superfluous rub- 
bish. Emancipate yourself for a time, 
if you are wise, from the degrading 
thra'dom of news. If, as you must 
needs confess, the effect of the electric 
telegraph has been to fritter all in- 
terest away, and to mock the public 
craving with infinitesmal homceopathic 
doses, instead of solid lumps, you 
have it still in your power, by sternly 
refusing your address, to procure the 
gratification, on your return, of learn- 
ing what has been doing in the world 
during the month of your absence. 
Would that not be a luxury? What 
are the sensations of the habitual 
news-room lounger, compared with 
those of the man who, after a winter 
spent amongst the polar ice, receives 
at once the accumulated information 
of an eventful year? 

As we preach, we practice. The 
twelfth of August was not yet at 
hand ; and, save in the way of snipes 
and flappers, there was little to be 
effected with the gun. So we betook 
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ourselves with our rod to a region of 
lochs, hitherto unprofaned by the fly 
of the southern angler; and, were we 
now in a legendary humour, startling 
is the narrative we might tell of 
baskets filled to the top with lovely 
yellow trout from the lake, near 
which in days of old the Norsemen 
held their gathering—or of sea-trout, 
white as silver, that made the reel 
spin and the rod bend as they rushed 
frantically towards ocean with the 
barb buried in their jaws. But 
anglers would scarcely thank us for a 
mere recapitulation of the delight 
which, if hey be true brethren of the 
craft, they must ere now, in this fine 
fishing weather, have experienced ; 
and we despair of inspiring those dull 
souls who yawn over Walton, and 
profess their inability to understand 
the deep philosophy of Stoddart, with 
anything like an enthusiasm for the 
waters. Therefore we shall not dilate 
upon our piscatorial achievements, 
or excite the envy of those to whom 
fortune has been less favourable. All 
we need say, is that during that ex- 
pedition we remained as innocent of 
print or correspondence as an un- 
weaned child. 

With loathing we observed, on our 
return to headquarters at the cottage, 
that some ill-judging friend, probably 
envious of our freedom and escape, 
had taken upon himself to forward the 
newspapers. There they lay, in bulk 
equal to a hay stack. Rolls of the 
Times with its supplement, heaps of 
Heralds, piles of the Press, bales of 
Bell’s Life, Edinburgh Advertisers, 
and Glasgow Constitutionals by the 
score, besides penny journals numer- 
ous enough to have enwrapped the 
whole cheesedom of Dunlop. To read 
them through was obviously im- 
possible—even to unfold them was a 
task which we could not contemplate 
without a shudder. So we made 
short work of it by dividing the liter- 
ary Himalaya into three portions ; 
one of which we sent in a game bag 
and two fishing creels, with our com- 
pliments to the parish minister — 
another, at the request of Helen Mac- 
gregor, who does us the honour to 
attend to our personal wants, we 
devoted to the singeing of fowls—the 
third we retained for our own perusal. 
It was a tearing night of wind and 
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rain when we set ourselves down to 
gather information regarding the state 
of Europe, the prospects of the war, 
and the doings of the British Legis- 
lature; and we must really confess 
that we never spent a more unprofit- 
able evening. We read of notes and 
counter notes between the cabinets 
of Austria and Prussia, out of which 
we hopelessly and helplessly at- 
tempted to extract a meaning. We read 
the names of Buol and Manteuffel and 
Bulow and Titoff, until we utterly con- 
founded the one diplomatist with the 
other. There was “no fresh news” 
from Sebastopol ; and the conversa- 
tions in Parliament—for debates they 
could not be called—were of the most 
uninteresting kind. Life was given 
for nobler purposes than the perusal 
of “explanations” by Mr. Wilson, or 
“statements” by Mr. Frederick Peel ; 
and even Sir Charles Wood seemed 
to be more than usually dreary, It 
was no novelty to us to be informed 
that the Thames was in a very filthy 
state, or that it was impossible to 
procure unadulterated cayenne pepper. 
The investigation into the Hyde Park 
riots might be very interesting to the 
Cockneys; but what human being, 
distant ten miles from the hearing of 
Bow-bells would care to be certiorated 
whether erg X or the boy 
Jones behaved the worst on that 
occasion? We turned to the city 
article :—“ The English funds to-day 
have again been inactive, but steady : 
consols opened at the last price of 
yesterday, and remained without the 
slightest variation up to the close of 
business.”— All right, we suppose. 
“There was great inactivity in the 
Railway market to-day."—So much 
the better, as fewer fingers will be 
burned. “Mining shares are flat.” 
—We cannot wonder at that, when 
we glance at the outlandish names in 
the list, which might puzzle the 
President of the Geographical Society. 
“Trade Report—there has been little 
inquiry for blankets.” — Why, how 
the deuce can they expect people to 
buy blankets at midsummer? “ At 
Huddersfield there is a demand for 
dark mixtures.”—We have heard of 
such demands elsewhere. 

O ruthless expenditure of paper— 
O profligate waste of printer’s ink! 
Ts this the kind of literature which is 
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to usher in the millennium? Is this 
the consummation of the march of 
mind and the spread of universal 
knowledge? Why, Dickey Gossip, 
the village barber, would tell you 
more to the purpose in the shaving of 
half a whisker! See what it is to live 
as the slave of modern improvements. 
A hundred years ago we could have 
sent down to the clachan, and, for the 
matter of a pound of snuff and a 
bottle of whisky, have secured for 
the evening the society of an ancient 
sennachie who would have sung to us 
the songs of Selma, chaunted to us the 
deeds of Fingal, and told us how Gaul, 
and Oscar, and Ryno fought with the 
warriors of Lochlin. But the race of 
Highland minstrels is now no more, 
and the words of Ossiay are perishing 
from the face of the land. Or, if the 
Gaelic gutturals were not harmonious 
to our ear, and barely intelligible to 
our understanding, could we not 
have coaxed the dominie, a native of 
Aberdeen, from his fireside, and per- 
suaded him to recite to us the Burn- 
ing of Frendraught, the Battle of the 
Harlaw, the Wife of Usher’s Well, 
or other of the noble ballads that 
rang through the north countrie? 
Alas, the native minstrelsy, of which 
they were once so justly proud, has 
died from the hearts of the people, 
and the deeds of their forefathers and 
the grand old memories of the days 
that have gone by are now forgotten 
and unsung. All that is owing to 
print, broadsheets, pestilent political 
tracts, and still more pestilent polemi- 
cal controversies. Were the framing 
of education bills left in our hands, 
we would establish in every parish, 
throughout the kingdom, a Bard, 
with a salary not inferior to that of 
the schoolmaster, whose duty it 
should be to revive the minstrelsy of 
the olden times, and to add, if possi- 
ble, to its store. By such means a 
healthy tone of feeling would be re- 
stored to the population, their hearts 
would once more thrill with generous 
and manly emotion, they would feel 
a pride in the land that gave them 
birth, and would turn a deaf ear to 
the poisonous whispers of democracy. 
We wish that a little more attention 
were paid to the framing of the na- 
tion’s songs, and a little less zeal 
displayed for the uprooting of our old 
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institutions. Such were the thoughts 
that meandered through our mind, as, 
after a weary spell of several hours at 
the journals, we finished our cigar by 
the decaying embers of a_peat-fire, 
looked into the night, which was at 
least as thick as brose, returned the 
Glenlivet to its cupboard, and heard 
the wooden stair creak beneath our 
feet as we ascended to our silent dor- 
mitory. 

Next day was fine; and we saun- 
tered forth to a hill behind the cot- 
tage, where in days of old a fierce 
battle was fought between a chief of 
the Isles, and a great Earl who led 
the Royal troops of Scotland. Still 
amongst the heather you see the grey 
stones which mark the resting-place 
of the brave; and a little way off 
there is a broken pillar carved with a 
Runic inscription, which antiquaries 
and men who are skilled in cairns, 
aver to be the memorial of a yet 
earlier and more desperate strife. Of 
that we know nothing, and we are 
not curious as to particulars. The 
gor-cock crows, and the plover on the 
hill-side whistles, as we wend our way 
to the stone, and, seated at its foot, 
attempt to realise the scene which 
was enacted here. Down yonder, 
doubtless, by the side of the river, 
which throws a mighty coil across 
the valley, rode the Karl, with his 
knights and men-at-arms, the Royal 
banner of Scotland displayed to the 
wind, and pennon and pennoncelle 
dancing above the dark masses of the 
spearmen. On they come—the whole 
array moving as by one volition, 
whilst the sunbeams glint on helmet, 
and corslet, and lance, and ever and 
anon the shrill note of the trumpet 
sounds defiantly from the vanguard. 
There on the ridge of the mountain is 
drawn up the Highland and Island 
power — wild, stalwart, unkempt 
caterans, strong of arm, heavy of 
hand, fearless of death, nay, esteem- 
ing death a duty, if their Lord com- 
manded them to die. Mingling with 
the bright tartan of the mainland 
clans, is the most sombre chequer of 
the Islesmen, descendants of the old 
Norsemen, who were the terror of 
the seas, and who never shrank from 
the face of man, Nor helmet nor 
hauberk have they. No defensive 
armour do they carry, but each man 
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bears the two-handed sword or the 
ponderous battle-axe, and woe to the 
wearer of the Milan corslet who shall 
meet the sway of either :— 


* They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 
A mile, but barely ten, 
When Donald came branking down the brae, 
Wi’ twice ten thousand men, 


“Their tartans they were waving wide, 
Their glaives were glancing clear— 
The pibroch rang frae side to side, 
Wad deafen ye to hear.” 


And now the batile joins—Shall 
we go on? Most assuredly not; for 
though our own ideal may not be of 
the most vivid kind, we are yet more 
lacking in words, and dare not ven- 
ture upon an elaborate discription of 
a fight. Would that some of our 
poets, who have essayed to sing the 
deeds in the Crimea, had been as 
discreet ! 

But what is this? The whole scene 
has faded from our eyes, and we sus- 
pect that we have been fast asleep. 
Nay, it is more than suspicion, for 
the shadow of the stone has shifted, 
and the sun is burning fiercely on our 
forehead. Unwittingly we plunge 
our hand into the pocket of our shoot- 
ing coat, and draw forth—Bell’s Life 
in London! It would be ungratefu! 
© turn away from a boon so unex: 
pectedly proffered, and we surrender 
ourselves to the influence of the Genie 
of the Ring. Again we lift our eyes, 
and lo, what a change! Mountain, 
loch, moor, grey stones, and heather 
have disappeared ; and we now find 
ourselves on a breezy down, com- 
pelled to become a spectator of one 
scene of modern warfare. Right before 
us is the ring, encircled by the choice 
spirits of the Fancy. Nice lads they 
seem and athletic; though it might 
puzzle a philosopher to explain why 
go many of their countenances are 
bashed, and why their foreheads are 
so villainously low. But they all 
look ‘in high glee, for on this day 
Jemmy Norton and Con Quin are 
to fight for Thirty-five Pounds. Let 
us except Bell as our Herodotus, 
and receive his explanations with 
reverence. Of Jemmy Norton the 
world knows little, save that a short 
time ago he had to succumb to “ the 
accomplished Tom Harrington,” after 
a rattling fight. We are ashamed 
to say that we haye hitherto been 
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ignorant of the accomplishments of 
Tom Harrington, but we doubt not 
that he amply deserves the praise of 
his eulogist, and we are pleased to 
see him appear along with Jemmy 
Welsh (of the George, East Harding- 
street,) to second his former antago- 
nist. Con Quin, we are told, is a 
new candidate for pugilistic honours, 
but he seems sufficiently muscular, 
though not in prime condition, and 
is fortunate in his advisers, Tom 
Sayers and Ned Connolly being re- 
tained as his “leading counsel.” 
Peeling over, the combat begins. 
Here we are not prevented by mo- 
desty from attempting some kind of 
description, though it is merely a 
posy of a few blood-red roses culled 
irom the rhetorical garden of Bell. 

In the first round, we observe that 


‘Quin “ planted a terrific spank on the 


jaw with the left, drawing first blood.” 
The round was brought to a termina- 
tion by both “going to grass.” In 
the second, Quin “ planted a stinger 
on the dial,” which was returned; 
and he also “succeeded in giving his 
man a flash hit on the ivories.” In 
the third, “ Quin led off the left, and 
got home a pretty one-two on the 
head, but in return napped a stinger 
on the top part of his brain-canister 
from Norton’s left, while, with the 
right Norton also administered a hot- 
un on the ribs.” In the fourth, Quin 
“ produced another supply of the ruby 
from Norton’s mouth.” Fifth and 
sixth present no particular features, 
beyond “a tremendous thwack with 
the left on Quin’s proboscis.” In the 
ninth, Quin receives a “rib-roaster.” 
In the tenth, Norton “got well on 
the physiognomy, which again pro- 
duced the claret from Quin’s nasal 
prominence.” Twelfth, “some ter- 
rific counters.” Thirteenth, “a couple 
of heavy shots full in the face,” “a 
wild sally,” and so forth; but here 
our guide, philosopher, and friend, 
ceases to be particular in details. The 
fact is, that Con Quin, though full of 
pluck, was over-matched, and after 
the combat had endured for two hours, 
and sixty-six rounds had been fought, 
Ned Connolly “ prudently threw up the 
sponge.” “On leaving the ring, both 
men were much punished; Quin was 
nearly blind in both eyes, while Nor- 
ton, although the winner, had receiv- 
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ed such a licking, as to make the day’s 
work anything but an easy one.” 
Every British heart must thrill 
while reading the record of so much 
valour; though it does appear to us— 
we say it with humility—that, under 
present circumstances, that valour has 
been somewhat misapplied. If our 
voice was likely to reach the ears of 
Messrs. Norton and Quin, or those of 
their eminent ‘counsel,’ Welsh, 
Harrington, Sayers, and Connolly, 
we would suggest whether it might 
not be more creditable, useful, and pa- 
triotic for them to enlist, and devote 
their undoubted energies to “ milling” 
the Russians, than to amuse them- 
selves by drawing lots of the ruby 
from each others’ conks, or even be- 
stowing mutual stingers on the top- 
part of the brain-canister? To give 
and take punishment must be a glori- 
ous thing, else how can we account 
for the indomitable pluck of these 
heroes ; but surely it would be better 
and more satisfactory to bestow pun- 
ishment upon an enemy than on a friend. 
We dismiss with scorn and indigna- 
tion the idea that these illustrious in- 
dividuals met and pummelled each 
other for two mortal hours, in the pre- 
sence of a select circle of betting ad- 
mirers, from no higher motive than a 
desire to gain possession of the stakes. 
Some kind of stake there must be to 
satisfy usage and precedent; but we 
refuse to believe, without the strong- 
est evidence, that the heroes whom 
Bell delights to honour are actu- 
ated by any such mercenary consider- 
ations. Still a suspicious mind might 
be startled by observing, in the same 
paper, that Johnny Walker and Wil- 
liam Hayes have made a match “ for 
£200 a-side, according to the rules of the 
ring of the Pugilistic Benevolent Asso- 
ciation.” We, having no reason to 
doubt the large-heartedness either of 
Johnny Walker or of Bill Hayes, in- 
terpret this announcement to mean 
that the winner is bound to hand over 
the stakes to some charitable society. 
Viewed in this light, Protestant pugil- 
ism presents a fine contrast to Roman 
Catholie asceticism. The anchorite 
who flagellates himself, confers no be- 
nefit on his fellow-creatures, Johnny 
Walker and Bill Hayes, on the con- 
trary, propose to flatten each others 
probosces in the cause of self-denying 
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charity. All honour to them both! 
But again a doubt arises, for we read 
as follows: “Tom Sayers, in reply 
to Orme, says he cannot get £200, 
but if Orme will make a match for 
£100 a-side, and leave it open to 
Sayers to add as much more as he can 
get, he will be obliged. He thinks 
£100 quite enough to fight for, espe- 
cially when the match is such a gift to 
the renowned Orme.” Evidently some 
splendid irony is conveyed by the lat- 
ter part of the sentence which we 
have italicised, and it reads very like 
the defiance of a Homeric hero. Our 
notion is, that Orme is somewhat 
purse-proud, and that Sayers has an 
eye to the tin. 

Really we begin to think that this 
is very pleasant and profitable read- 
ing; but we are rather disappointed 
to find that the number of actual 
fights bears no reasonable proportion 
to the number of bragging challenges. 
We hate that chaffering about weight, 
which is too common among the minor 
luminaries of the ring ; and we really 
cannot see why “the Spider” should 
hesitate to engage “Alf Walker,” on 


“account of the trifling difference of a 


few pounds of flesh. David did not 
insist upon Goliah being placed in the 
scales. But some pugilists there 
are who scorn such pitiful conditions. 
Witness the following challenge, 
trumpet-tongued, as that of Coeur-de- 
Lion when he defied the whole host of 
the Saracen :— ‘i 

“AARON JONES AGAIN IN THE 
Fietp.—A friend of Aaron Jones has 
deposited £20 with us for Jones, to 
fight any man in the world for £100 
a-side, Jones states that he will at- 
tend at Mr. Champion’s Sun Tavern, 
Gray’s Inn-road, to-morrow (Monday) 
evening, to meet the Tipton Slasher, 
who has announced his intention of 
being there on that evening to make 
a match for the championship; and 
if Paddock and the Tipton do not 
come to terms, Jones will fight either 
of them for £100 a-side. He is al- 
ways to be heard of at Bill Hayes’s, 
Crown, Cranbourne-street, or Jem 
Burn’s, Rising Sun, Air-street, Picca- 
dilly.” 

To FIGHT ANY MAN IN THE WORLD | 
Why, that was the beast of Hercu- 
les; and for having fulfilled that boast, 
he was translated to the heathen 
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heaven, and wedded to Hebe, the 
trim little bar-maid of Olympus, who 
supplied the deities with goes. We 
know not what may be in store for 
Aaron, as it is possible that his may 
be the fate of Antzeus rather than that 
of Hercules; but at all events he has 
uttered brave words, and we do not 
see how “the Tipton” can decline the 
challenge. If the possession of a 
Hebe depends upon the contest, we 
should not be inclined to lay the odds 
upon the Slasher. 

But what is this? Can we believe 
our eyes? Is it possible that the 
beaks—we think that is the correct 
phrase—can be so lost to all sense of 
decency as to interfere with the sports 
of the ring? Will the public remain 
quiescent when they know that the 
match between Toddy Middleton and 
Cooksey of Birmingham is off, “ Mid- 
dleton having been taken into custody 
by the authorities, and bound over to 
keep the peace?” When such atro- 
cities are perpetrated in the name of 
the law, and the authorities interfere 
with our Toddy, it is full time to in- 

uire what has become of Habeas 
orpus, and the Bill of Rights. 

Great men, it has been truly ob- 
served, are to be found in every walk 
and profession of life; and we are ap- 
Sra that an undue fastidiousness 

as bitherto prevented us from making 
some useful and agreeable acquaint- 
ances. We must positively, ere long, 
have a social night with Cooksey, 
Posh Price, and Toddy Middleton. 
Nor do opportunities for such interest- 
ing and intellectual reunions appear to 
be unfrequent. 

“Nat Langham, of the Cambrian 
Stores, Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
begs to inform his friends that his 
house affords excellent accommoda- 
tion, enhanced by sport, singing, and 
conviviality. Pugilistic displays on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
evenings, conducted by the veteran, 
Alec Reid, and a host of tip-toppers. 
Harmony, as usual, on Tuesday and 
Friday nights. Nat himself chaunts 
the best Cambridge lyrics. Private 
lessons daily. Notice !—The eccen- 
tric Joe Jones will take the chair on 
“Tuesday night, faced by Tom Sayers.” 

To those tip-toppers it is our pur- 
pose to be speedily introduced. Clas- 
sic Cambridge must rejoice to know 
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that so accomplished a scholar as Nat 
Langham patronises her lyrics, and 
even, if the notice is correctly worded, 
delivers prelections thereon. The 
eccentric Joe Jones must be a fellow of 
infinite fancy ; and we greatly regret 
that, through igncrance, we were pre- 
vented from obtaining his portrait, 
which some time ago he so generous- 
ly bestowed upon his friends. 

“Surrey Music Hatu.—tThe ec- 
centric Joe Jones takes his benefit at 
the above hall on Thursday, March 
29, 1855, when he will present to the 
first 100 a portrait of his own mug. 
Open at half-past six. Ned Connolly 
and the facetious Jerry Noon will 
dance during the evening.” 

However, there is a good time com- 
ing. We intend, with the least pos- 


‘sible delay, to qualify as a member of 


the ancient and distinguished order of 
the “Jolly Trumps ;” which seems 
to us to hold forth the promise of 
many and tempting privileges :-— 
“At George Brown's, the Bell, 
Red Lion Market, Whitecross-street, 
St. Luke’s, the Jolly Trumps meet 
every Tuesday and Saturday evenings 
for harmony and conviviality. This 
evening (Saturday) the chair will be 
taken by J. Hamblin, faced by J. 
Parker, the Irish comic singer. On 
Tuesday next Joe Jones takes the 
chair, faced by a Jolly Trump. Public 
sparring every Monday evening by 
first-rate professors. Private lessons 
given by George Brown at any hour.” 
But hold !—We must not rashly in- 
volve ourselves in too many engage- 
ments. Doubtless the hours would 
pass like swallows on the wing, while 
we listened to the jocularities of Joc 
Jones, gazed on the wild Pyrrhic dance 
— by Ned Connolly and Jerry 
oon, or heard the words of wisdom 
flow from the honoured lips of the 
veteran Alec Reid. Sweet as the 
voice of Apollo singing to the muses 
would be the lyrical chaunts of Nat 
Langham ; and a pot of half-and-half 
would become veritable nectar, if 
quaffed in company with the accom- 
plished Sayers. Yet, after all, these 
are but the minor heroes of the host. 
What Greek worshipper of valour 
would have been contented to eat a 
quiet kidney with Patroclus, when 
he had the opportunity of supping in 
the tent of Achilles himself? Way, 
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then—way for the Champion—for the 
smasher of a thousand mugs, the 
drawer of unlimited claret, the frac- 
turer of unnumbered ivories—way for 
the modern Pelides Caunt ! 

“Ben Caunt, of the Coach and 
Horses, St. Martin’s Lane, after great 
exertion and expense, has succeeded 
in establishing a commodious and ele- 
gant retreat for the lovers of sport and 
harmony, where, surrounded by every 
elegance, the lover of gymnastic amuse- 
ments can survey the feats of good 
men and true, who exhibit on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday evenings, 
under the superintendence of his sable 
highness Young Sambo; and on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday nights 
listen to the Orphean warblings of the 
best vocalists. On these latter occa- 
sions Ben himself endeavours to en- 
chant the ears of his customers—his 
voice being now two octaves above 
perfection.” 

But, amidst mirth there is sorrow. 
We hear a note of lamentation—a 
wail for the departed brave. <A re- 
nowned bruiser has gone to his long 
home ; and a friend thus describes his 
—— in a letter to the Editor of 

ell -— 


“Mr. Epiror: From the kind notice 
which appeared in the last Bell’s Life 
relative to our friend and townsman, the 
late lamented John Broome, I presume 
a few circumstances connected with the 
last sad offices may not be unacceptable. 
The moment we received a communica- 
tion from his afflicted brother, Henry 
Broome, as to the time when the last tri- 
bute of respect was to be paid to him, 
William Aston, his long-tried and valued 
friend, myself, and a few more, started 
for London. We knew him in boyhood, 
manhood, and maturer days, and did not 
think we were doing too much for days 
gone by in thus sacrificing business upon 
the altar of friendship. We found upon our 
arrival that the towns of Leicester and 
Liverpool had done the same, and that 
John Broome’s name received one univer- 
sal tribute of respect from all his old and 
well-tried friends. On the morning of his 
interment we assembled in-one of the 
leading hotels in the neighbourhood of St. 
Martin’s Lane, (where a suite of rooms 
was placed at the command of Henry 
Broome, and a splendid déjewner served 
up,) to see the last of the ‘brave Johnny’ 
of other days. A fine cast of 
Broome, taken after death by a distin- 
guished artist, at the desire of Henry 
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Broome, was placed upon the sofa. Be- 
fore the melancholy coré’ge started, at the 
desire of John’s most distinguished bro- 
ther professionals, Ward, Caunt, Richard 
Cain, Dismore, Adams, &c., &c., we went 
to see him lying in his coffin. A beauti- 
ful embroidered handkerchief, with the 
following inscription, ‘to the memory of 
John Broome, who leaves this world 
with the prayers and tears of his two 
brothers and aged mother,’ was placed 
over his manly countenance. Upon its 
being removed, there was a general ex- 
pression of admiration and astonishment 
at the calm and contented appearance of 
the face. A large concourse of persons 
had assembled in St. Martin’s Lane, and 
showed by their respectful bearing how 
the character of the deceased was appre- 
ciated. On arriving at Norwood Ceme- 
tery, where a grave had been purchased 
by Harry, the funeral service was read 
with great effect, and amidst the tears of 
all, and the violent grief of his brothers 
Henry and Frederick, within a few yards 
of his first backer and friend, Tom Spring, 
was lowered into the grave the once re- 
nowned Johnny Broome.” 

Peace be with Johnny! It is beauti- 
ful to observe how merit in every de- 
partment is recognised by the British 
public ; for Wilberforce himself could 
not have obtained more distinguished 
funeral honours. Deputations from 
Birmingham, Leicester, and Liver- 
se. were there ; and even the de- 
ights of “a splendid déjeuner,” to 
which, doubtless, they did ample jus- 
tice, could not stifle their tears. But, 
the funeral over, shall Johnny Broome 
be forgotten? By Pollux, god of fisti- 
cuffs, no! Down with your money, 
lads of the Fancy, that the marble 
may be hewn, and a monument reared 
to this distinguished British worthy. 
England must not forget her hero, of 
whom living she was so justly proud. 

“Tue Late Jounny Brooue.— We 
understand that it is in contemplation 
to erect a monument to the late 
Johnny Broome, in memory of his ex- 
cellent qualities as a British pugilist. 
Subscription lists are to be forwarded 
to the various towns throughout the 
country, and we have been requested 
to receive the amounts when collected, 
in order that they may be properly 
applied.” 

We confess to being deeply affected, 
but we must not give way to grief. 
Let us sce whether, apart from pugil 
ism, Bell cannot introduce us to some 
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alluring sports. Of cricket, in our 
hamble opinion, rather too much is 
said. We grudge the space occupied 
by the narrative of every parish and 
school match in the country; and we 
do not feel ourselves wiser or better 
from being told that Sutherton was 
point, Mortlock long-stop, Beauchamp 
mid-wicket, Mr. Miller cover-point and 
leg, Caffyn and Caesar cover-slip.” A 
beautiful arrangement doubtless, but 
not interesting to those who did not 
see it. Was it worth while recording 
that “ Martingell drove Beckley for 
three, and in playing forward at one of 
Olark’s own, got his toe on the crease, 
which gave Box the opportunity of 
stumping him ;” or that “Mr. Bur- 
bidge made a good hit for four, and 
Shermin a drive for the like number, 
and, by an overthrow, crept into a 
double figure?” Surely a line or two 
of concentrated information would suf- 
fice, instead of compelling us to wade 
through this interminable record of 
byes, cuts, and drives. A cricket-match 
is, to those who are not engaged in it, 
about as slow an affair as it is possible 
to conceive, and it does not improve 
through narrative. 

The ancient English sports of bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and badger-draw- 
ing seem to have fallen into desuetude 
—-at least no notices of meetings for 
those humane purposes are now pub- 
lished. Cocking, however, we appre- 
hend, is still practised on the sly, and 
is countenanced by some rather re- 
spectable people who keep cocks out 
at walk, and constitute a_ secret 
society. Not very long ago we over- 
heard an elderly individual, who, from 
his appearance, might have passed for 
a clergyman, accost another thus : 
“Doubtless you have heard of the 
loss which the cocking world has 
sustained in the death of our poor 
friend, Heckles. He was a good man, 
sir; an excellent man, and a first-rate 
cocker.” Siill, opportunities are af- 
forded for witnessing a quiet worry. 
The following announcement speaks for 
itself :— 

“Ratting sports in reality next 
Tuesday evening, at Jemmy Shaw's 
favourite resort, Queen’s Head Tavern, 
Crown Court, Windmill-street, Hay- 
market, with mongoose, small dogs, 
&e. A good supply of bara rats on 
hand for public or private sport, with 
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use of pit gratis. The Treatise on 
Rats can be had of J. Shaw only, by 
sending 12 postage stamps. ‘The 
United West End Canine Club meet 
every Wednesday evening. Entrance 
free. Next Wednesday there will be 
a strong muster of the fancy to pro- 
pose, &ec., also to enrol fresh members. 
On this occasion Mr. J. Evans will 
preside, and produce his beautiful 
stud, assisted by the whole of the 
club.” 

Not having the advantage of Mr. 
Evans’ acquaintance, we cannot be 
certain of what kind of animals “his 
beautiful stud” is composed. Mr. 
Shaw’s Treatise on Rats we have not 
seen ; but, doubtless, it is a valuable 
contribution to natural history. 

One feature in Bell we are greatly 
pleased with, and that is, the establish- 
ment of a register for the birth of the 
canine species. We have often been 
at a loss to divine what good purpose 
can be served by the announcement in 
the newspapers of the addition of each 
unit to the human population. Of 
what earthly use are such notices as 
this: “On the 30th inst., the lady of 
John Smith, Esq., of Chester Street, 
of a son?” Nobody can buy the in- 
fantine Smith—indeed, nobody would 
take him at any price ; and, consider- 
ing that he is the thirteenth product 
of the nuptials, we think that his 
parents ought to have been ashamed 
to publish the fact to the world. 
But the case is different with dogs. 
Puppies may rise to a premium ; and 
there is a fine regard to ancestry es- 
tablished in the following notice :— 

‘‘SpRINGFIELD, Essex. —— Mr. J. G. 
Simpson’s celebrated bitch, Miss Han- 
nah, by Sam out of Tollwife, whelped, 
on the 3d_ inst., eight puppies — 
namely, six black bitches and two 
black dogs (some with little white on 
chest and toes), to Mr. Brown's Bed- 
lamite. 

“On the 29th uit., Mr. Ashmore’s 
Jenny Jones, by a brother to Hay- 
maker, out of a bitch by Senate out of 
Empress, wheiped nine black pups to 
Mr. Randell’s Ranter (five bitches, four 
dogs). 

“On the 23d ultimo, at Richmond, 
Dublin, Mr. Nolan’s fawn bitch Whirl- 
wind, six puppies to Mr. Brown's 
Bedlamite (all black), three dogs and 
three bitches. 
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“On the Ist inst., Mr. Cain’s black 
bitch Sable (sister to Sam), eight 
whelps to Esquire.” 

We trust that the system of regis- 
tration thus happily begun will be 
continued and augmented; and we 
would respectfully suggest that in 
future a column should be dedicated 
to cats. Many ladies, slightly ad- 
vanced in years, feel a preference for 
the feline over the canine race, and 
would pay handsomely for any infor- 
mation whereby they might be en- 
abled to obtain that most coveted of 
all rarities, a Tom Tortoise-shell. 
We are aware that it would be use- 
less, in consequence of their amazing 
fecundity, to urge the claims of rab- 
bits to a register. 

Let us dismiss with a mere glance 
the columns which refer to pigeon- 
shooting, aquatics, quoits, and nurr 
and spell, and come at once to that 
most interesting subject, the turf. 
Here we may as well confess that we 
wander in darkness as deep as that of 
Erebus. We know literally nothing 
about horse-racing ; and a child might 
take us in. But we have long ad- 
mired the freshness, variety, and fine 
colouring displayed in the racing re- 
ports of Bell, which leave nothing 
to be desired. On turning to the ad- 
vertisement8, however, we are some- 
what startled to find that, for a very 
small consideration, any gentleman 
disposed to bet upon a race may be 
made acquainted with the name of 
the winner. The process by which 
this foreknowledge has been  at- 
tained by the sporting oracles is 
not explained ; and it may, for any- 
thing we know, involve some such 
occult mystery as casting the nativity 
of colts. Clairvoyance it can hardly 
be; for even Appollonius. of Tiana, 
the most renowned professor of that 
art, did not affect to see into the 
future. But there are spaewives 
upon the turf; and they compete as 
emulously for custom as the priest- 
esses of Delphi and Dodona. Let us 
give a few specimens from a single 
number of Bell. 

The first advertiser is cautious, and 
does not commit himself by over- 
eagerness. We rather admire the 
chastened tone of his address :— 

“Goopwoop Srakes and Cur.— 
A. grand double event 200 to 1.—This 
is truly one of the best things of the 
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season. HE. A. advises his subscribers 
tu get on immediately, as both horses 
will become great favourites. ‘Terms 
(including the winner of the Liver- 
pool Cup), 5s. Post-Office orders 
payable to Edwin Allon, Halliford 
Street, Islington, London.” 

Not so “ Fairplay.” He is a regu- 
lar glutton for commissions, and issues 
three advertisements at once :— 

“See Farrpiay’s GuipE TO THE 
Turr.—It will put money in thy 
purse.—Latest Intelligence: I have 
now the certain winner; the best 
thing ever sent out for the Goodwood 
Stakes. Advice 2s., and 10s. for a 
winner.—John Fairplay, Ipswich.” 

“ Parrpiay’s Tr1umpa.—Marchion- 
ess, Oaks.—Exact copy of advice sent 
to all subscribers :— 

“* Oaxs. 
“« Back MaRrcHIONEss. 

“Subscribers: The last three 
times I have put you on the winner. 
I shall do so this. Bet freely and 
fearlessly—success is certain.—Y ours, 
confidently, ‘ Farrpbay.’” 

“ Farrpiay’s Lepcer WInNNER.— 
Long Odds.—-A dark horse will win, 
now at long odds. This is such an 
important secret, I will not send to 
any one unless they promise to put 
me on 10s. the same time they get on 
themselves. Remember I will not 
take anything before the race, I am 
so confident of success. I am quite 
satisfied you can make your fortune 
by backing this horse. I intend to 
make mine.—John Fairplay, Ipswich. 
Send a directed envelope.” 

Can anything beat the penultimate 
paragraph—“ 1 am quite satisfied you 
can make your fortune by backing 
this horse—I INTEND TO MAKE 
MINE”? Fairplay, our fine fellow, 
there is an old but rather vulgar pro- 
verb, “It is the silent sow that sups 
the broth.” If you are sure of mak- 
ing your own fortune, why should 
you be so desperately solicitous to 
make those of others ? 

Here comes a blunt, candid, disin- 
terested creature, without persiflage 
or humbug. He is willing to trust te 
the gratitude of winners, and will 
serve you gratis, only you ought to 
send stamps for a_ reference list. 
Otherwise he merely says, like the 
ghost in Hamlet, “Remember me!” 

“Gratis, Sramrorp’s Goopwoop 
Sraxes Wivyer.—Now is your time 
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to do the trick. You may safely go 
for a stake. It is indeed all over but 
shouting. Respectable persons can 
have it on application. All I ask is, 
that as you pocket your winnings, 
‘you will remember me,’ and you 
must send enclosed directed envelope 
to John Stamford, Ipswich.—N. B. 
A numbered reference-list twelve 
postage stamps extra.” 
Next appears Hotspur :— 


‘“** What horse, a roan, a crop-ear, is it not?’ 


Send 2s. 1d. in stamps, and you may 
chance to learn.” 

“Horspur and Osporne’s Finan 
ApvicE was, back Whitelock for 
Northumberland Plate, as he will 
win in a trot. Our nag for Good- 
wood Stakes cannot lose, and is now 
at 50 to 1. Also our Leger flyer 
ought to be backed at once, as he has 
come to 30 to 1, and he is sure to see 
6 to 1 in a week, so get on at once. 
Liverpool Cup: Back No. 6, as Wells 
rides, and is now at 15 tol. Fee for 
each event, 25 stamps. Address, 
Hotspur, 85 Church-street, Soho, 
London.” 

If scared by the impetuosity of 
Hotspur, why not confide in Rogers? 
He only requires one shilling, and a 
promise to act handsomely. 

“Rocers.—No Cure no Pay.— 
Rogers, the celebrated old estab- 
lished Newmarket tip, whose extra- 
ordinary success in spotting the win- 
ners of the great races, has for the 
last seven years completely astonished 
the knowing ones. R. has now ready 
his tips for the Goodwood Stakes. R. 
thinks it quite a certainty at good 
odds. Send one shilling in money or 
stamps, and promise to act hand- 
somely from your winnings. Direct, 
Thomas Rogers, to be left at the 
_— Newmarket, till called 
or.’ 

Should you prefer applying to Mr. 
Darvill, you must be more liberal 
with your silver. He, as well as 
Fairplay, has “a dark horse,” and he 
predicts that he will absolutely win, 
which, to use his own words, is saying 
@ great deal. 

“Mr. Henry Darvitz has just 
received a most important communica- 
tion respecting the Goodwood Stakes. 
A dark horse, at 30 to 1, will abso- 
lutely win, which is saying a great 
deal ; his trials have been extraordi- 
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nary. Send at once, for he will see a 
short price. Terms: Stakes and Cup, 
3s. 6d.; single, 2s. 6d.; to Doncas- 
ter, 7s, 6d. ; end of season, 15s.; with 
per-centage. My Liverpool Cup nag 
is sure to win.—13 Duke Street, 
Adelphi. Commissions as usual, from 
10s. Post-Office orders payable at 
Charing Cross. Send for my St. 
Leger outsider, only 5s., worth £5.” 

Beyond these there is ample choice. 
“A gentleman, intimately acquainted 
with several of the principal trainers, 
and who is in possession of some 
valuable information relating to forth- 
coming events, will be happy to 
send his advice to those parties who 
will agree to reward him liberally 
after each win.” He also, we are 
bound to believe, is in the secret of 
“the dark horse.” Messrs. Howard 
and Clinton “are certain of winning 
the Liverpool Cup, besides some 
other first rate things at the same 
meeting.” A. Chester considers that 
the Goodwood Stakes and Cup “are 
certainties.” But the most alluring 
fellow of all is Alexis Taylor. Talk 
of the philosopher’s stone or the mul- 
tiplication of metals by alchemy ! 
You have but to send £5 to Alexis, 
and he will return you £100, or £65, 
or £35. Read for yourselves, ladies 
and gentlemen, and judge whether we 
over-estimate his offer. : 

“Brittiant Success.— Mr. Alexis 
Taylor congratulates his patrons and 
subscribers on their success on all the 
principal past events, and begs to 
assure them that he is in possession of 
most important information on the 
Goodwood Stakes and Cup. A fiver 
sent instanter will realise an immense 
stake. Commissions executed for the 
Liverpool, and all the meetings up to 
Goodwood. £5 sent for Liverpool 
will realise £100 on the meeting. 
Goodwood Stakes: for every £5 sent 
£65 returned ; for every £2 sent £26 
returned ; for every £1 sent £13 re- 
turned. Goodwood Cup: for every 
£5 sent £35 retutned. 

“A. T. will not execute commis- 
sions for less than £1. Gentlemen 
can have their own selections backed 
for any race to £25 on becoming sub- 
scribers to Mr. A. Taylor’s list with- 
out sending the money until after the 
race. Terms of subscription, £2, 2s. 
per annum; 5 per cent for winnings 
deducted. Post-Office orders made 
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payable to Alexis Taylor, City. Let- 
ters addressed to Mr. A. Taylor, No. 
5 Box, General Post-Office, London. 
Kvery provincial man should become 
a subscriber. Commissions received 
up to the first post the day of the 
race.” 

Youatt W. Gray has unusual faith 
in the discretion of his customers. 
He says :— 

“T am in possession of a secret 
connected with the Nottinghamshire 
Handicap, which I will impart to 
subscribers providing they will keep 
it in confidence. The owner is a 
‘queer fish,’ and if he should suspect 
for a moment that I was in the 
‘stream,’ he would reverse the ‘ cur- 
rent.’ I shall stand on one horse 
only.” 

Surely nobody expected Mr. Youatt 
W. Gray to stand upon four horses 
at once, like the late Mr. Ducrow. 

The issuers of these advertisements 
claim to be the brokers of the turf, and 
we must needs express our opinion that 
their calling is the reverse of respect- 
able. The fee which they demand may 
be small or large, but betting is the 
necessary consequence; and we have 
little doubt that many a poor fellow, 
who, if allowed to subscribe to an 
occasional sweep, would never have 
gone farther, and scarcely would have 
missed the money, has been led into 
acts of dishonesty for the purpose of 
procuring the means of testing the 
“important and valuable informa- 
tion” which such vampires affect to 
have received. We cannot regard 
the publication of such advertise- 
ments otherwise than as an outrage 
on public morals, quite as likely 
to do harm as announcements of a 
gambling-house or a brothel, and we 
regret that they should be allowed to 
appear in the columns of a news- 
paper so popular and amusing as 
Bell’s Life in London, 

For, bating peculiarities, it is a 
most amusing paper. No other 
country in the world possesses a 
journal of the kind, which lays before 
us every week an epitome of the 
sporting habits of the people of Bri- 
tain. Not that we consider every- 
thing which it contains to belong 
properly to the category of sport, or 
that we can conscientiously approve 
of some of the pastimes which it takes 
such pains to chronicle. They do not 
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convey the impression of a high de- 
gree of refinement, and they give 
colour to the charge of coarseness 
which has so often been preferred 
against the English by their southern 
neighbours. But John Bull has never 
piqued himself on the possession of 
extraordinary politeness, and notwith- 
standing his occasional roughness and 
want of refinement, it would be diffi- 
cult to find his equal in sterling quali- 
ties. There is ubout him a super- 
abundance of animal energy which 
must find vent, and if he is debarred 


‘from showing it in one direction, it 


will exhibit itself in another. That 
inhabitants of towns should addict 
themselves to amusements which may 
appear coarse, and even savage, is 
possibly the consequence of _ their 
restrained and restricted condition. 
Pugilism and ratting are the urban 
substitutes for wrestling and the 
chase; and perhaps the race-course is 
the only common ground upon which 
all classes of the people meet with 
zest and general enjoyment. But 
sporting, in its higher sense, is some- 
thing more than the mere indulgence 
of animal instinct; and we cannot 
find words to express our contempt 
for the stupidity of those who affect 
to look down upon and decry such 
amusements. Constantly, by poets 
and romance-writers, do we find “the 
pale student” referred to as the type 
of perfection ; in reality he is an ex- 
ceedingly poor creature, weak in body 
and diseased in mind, and dares not 
venture to “swagger with a Barbary 
hen.” Send him to the country, and 
instead of betaking himself to manly 
athletic exercises, he keeps poking 
about ditches for weeds which he 
dignifies with a name as long as your 
arm, or hunts the pools on the sea- 
shore for infinitesimally minute mol- 
luscs, or knocks down and impales 
butterflies on pins, or is guilty of the 
atrocious meanness of abstracting eggs 
from the nests of the singing-birds 
during the absence of the mothers. 
He writes verses too; and never in 
the whole course of your existence did 
you see such pitiful stuff. There 
is not in them, from beginning to 
end, a single manly, brave, or spirited 
idea. They consist of what he calls 
reflections of his moods of mind; and 
as you read you are filled with amaze- 
ment that any human being can be 
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at once so silly, conceited, and de- 
praved. Not so the youth whose 
energies, physical and mental, have 
been developed by early athletic ex- 
ercises. At the University he works 
like a tiger, with the more success 
and the greater power of work, be- 
cause body and brain are healthy, 
and he has no affections of the nerves. 
Down he goes, when vacation arrives, 
to the Hall or Grange, with merited 
honours; and, a week after, you may 
see him following the hounds in all 
the glory of pink, or stalking the 
red-deer up the mountain corrie, or 
waist-deep in the rushing river with 
a twenty-pound salmon on his line. 
Such are the sports which have made 
the British gentleman what he is; 
and we should regard their abandon- 
ment as little short of a national mis- 
fortune. Generally speaking, when- 
ever you hear a man assert that he 
has no relish for field-sports, you may 
set him down as a prig, and act to- 
wards him accordingly. He is deny- 
ing his possession of instinct; and 
the man in whom instinct is not 
strongly developed, is an inferior 
specimen of his species. Take the 
Oxford or Cambridge man, who rows, 
plays cricket, shoots, fishes, and oc- 
casionally hunts, and you will find 
him to be about as fine a specimen of 
humanity as r 
Who but an arrant ass would com- 
pare with him the blear-eyed German 
student, whose only recreations. con- 
sist in washing down musty meta- 
physics with copious mugs of beer, in 
smoking countless pipes of execrable 
tobacco, and in slashing with a clumsy 
rapier at the haggis-like countenance 
of his fellow? Student-life in France 
may have its attractions, but it cer- 
tainly is not moral; and we cannot 
admit that habitual attendance at the 
Bal Montesquieu, or at the Grande 
Chaumiere du. Mont Parnasse, where 
grisettes most do congregate, is as 
profitable for mind body as_ the 
athletic pursuits by field and flood 
which are practised by cur academic 
youth. Take the old English squire, 
or the Scottish laird, to whom field- 
sports are as the breath of their 
nostrils, and tell us if you will find 
anywhere on the face of the globe a 
body of men to be compared with 
them for sterling worth, high prin- 


or 
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ciple, chivalrous patriotism, and kind, 
unostentatious benevolence? It cer- 
tainly is not their way, nor do they 
feel it their duty, to spout from plat- 
forms to ignorant mobs, and excite 
disaffection by advocating what are 
called the rights of the people. They 
know full well what is due to their 
country’s honour and their own; and 
they regard with equal loathing the 
cold-blooded chafferer, who, for the 
sake of personal gain, would submit 
to the humiliation of Britain, and the 
slippery Jesuit, to whom perfidy has 
become so much a matter of course 
that he considers no apology neces- 
sary for the enormity of his barefaced 
tergiversations. Politicians of the 
modern degenerate school, who regard 
the welfare of their country less than 
the ascendancy of their particular 
party, may affect to despise these men, 
and may taunt them as obstinate and 
bigotted ; but it would be well for us 
all if our rulers were possessed with 
the same high feelings of honour, duty, 
loyalty, and devotion, which are emi- 
nently the characteristics of the coun- 
try gentlemen of England. 

But—hold hard! We vow that 
we are becoming political; and if we 
do not throw down the pen at once, 
we may, without intending it, be 
seduced into an onslaught on Lord 
John Russell, or an uncomplimentary 
criticism upon the Muscovite speeches 
of Mr. Glad&tone. So, from pruden- 
tial motives, we shall fold up Bell, 
and return him to the pocket of our 
shooting-coat, from which he came, 
thankful for the hour’s amusement he 
has afforded us. Nor have we time 
to dally, as every true sportsman will 
admit, when we assure him that” we 
are polishing off this article on the 
11th of August, The life of innumer- 
able grouse will this year be pro- 
longed four-and-twenty hours beyond 
the ordinary span, because the twelfth 
falls upon a Sunday. We intend te 
devote this evening to the necessary 
preparation—to-morrow we shall go 
to church—but on Monday morning 
we take the hill, and we trust that 
Captain will be steady. Bless the 
fine fellow—what a nose he has! He 
bas slipped out after us unobserved, 
and is now at point, a per- 


fect mode! for a sculptor, among the 
heather 


standing 
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WAGRAM; OR, VICTORY IN DEATH. 


[Tie battle of Wagram was fought on the banks of the Danube in 1809, between 
the Grand-army under Napoleon, and the Austrians under the command of tho 
\rchduke Charles. On the 20th May preceding, Napoleon, in attempting to forco 
she passage of the river, had been signally defeated by the Archduke after a bloody 
vattle on the field of Aspern, and compelled to retire into a critical position in the 
lands of the Danube; but six weeks afterwards, on the 5th July, the French 
a suddenly threw a bridge across the stream, at » point where he was not 
oted, a mr established his army in safety on the left bank. Here he was attacked 
an day by the Archduke Charles and the Austrian Grand-army on the plains ot 
Wagram; while a lesser army, under the Archduke John, advanced towards the 
same spot from Rhab, but, being inefficiently led, arrived too late to affect the for- 
sof the day. Resolving to anticipate the plans of his dread antagonist, the 
” dation Charles put his columns in motion at dawn, and, descending from the 
jlateau of Wagram, attacked the French at all points, <oupiaiillee pushing forward 
snergetically his right ay whose success soon threatened to cut off the French 
rom their bridge over the Danube, and iecona dismay throughout the rear of their 
‘rmy. The charge of tho Imperia! Guard in thé centre, under General Macdonald, 
: Scotchman by extraction, retrieved the fortunes of the day for the French; and 
Austrian empire, prostrated in the dust, only escaped dismemberment by yield- 
‘ng the hand of an Archduchess to tho Imperial victor. Wagram deservedly ranks 








yng the decisiv the world, Jiad the French lost it, the catastrophe 
Waterloo wo en anticipated i 1809, and the star of Napoleon baye 
aut for ever on the shores of the Danube. j 


[ saw a sunrise on a battle-ficid.— 

K’en at that early le the vgladsome beams 

Broke upon smoke-wreaths, and the roar of war ; 
And o’er the dewy grass rush’d hurrying feet,— 
Austria’s white unit ms sweeping to the charge, 
WwW — France’s eae rem! abled j in the gale. 

—Tull ’gainst the Ge allic left, not half array’d, 

The Austrian horse are charging home; and foot 
And cannon follow fast, quick belching forth 

Their thunders. Troo p on ston amidst the smoke, 
NAPOLEON sees them sweeping b between him 

And the broad Danube: and their loud hurrahs, 
Heard o’er the din of battle, tell how nigh 

They come upon his rear, and threat with fire 

The floating bridge that brought his host across. 
Already stragelers flying from the charge, 

Are see n, and ba iweage-waggons with their startled team, 
Scampering in hot haste for the river’s bank. 





st 





But in the centre, where the Old Guard stands 


Like — eranite ‘neath the enemies’ fire, 

Paces “ the Emperor” to and fro, in front 

Of the tall bearskin shakos,—where the shot 

And shell of Austria’s cannon make huge gaps. 
Courier on couric, breathless spurring up, 

Bring him untow ard.ti dings of the fight. 

Yet in a marble calm, as if no turn 

Of Fortune’s wheel could shake his clear-eyed soul, 
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He paces steadily that storm-swept spot, 
Rooting by his example to their place 

His vext brigades, now mustering dense and fast 
For the bold game on which his soul is set. 

“ Massena! keep the Archduke’s right in check : 
Roll it but backward from the bridge apace,— 
And the day yet is ours” But still his ear 
Dreads every moment on his right to hear 

The thundering of the Archduke’s brother’s horse, 
The vanguard of the host on march from Rhab, 
Charging with freshness on his press’d array. 


At last the moment comes,—the word is given,— 
The Emperor’s self, as past his squadrons rush, 
Down-bending o’er their chargers in hot haste, 
Stabbing the air, cries out, “ Give point! give point !” 
And on sweep cuirassiers, hussars, and all, 

Spurring, and thundering their “Vive l’Empereur ” 
Rank atter rank bright-flashing in the sun 

Like brazen waves of battle,—charging on 

Right into smoke of th’ enemies’ batteries. 

—Roar upon roar, and flash on flash, break out 
Like a volcano bursting,—a red chaos glares ;— 
And back they come, the routed horse, pell-mell, 
Gnashing their teeth in fury at defeat ; 

Rallying with dented helms and batter’d mail, 
Again to plunge into the thick of fight. 

And still the saddles empty, and scared steeds 

Rush backwards riderless ; and with oaths and cries 
Again a broken flood of horse o’erspreads the plain. 


“ Macdonald! take the Guards, and lead them on. 
The Plateau must be won!’ And through the mass 
Of flyers straight the serried column moves, 

And the war storms anew. Right on they go, 
Like men who hold life as a bagatelle, 

Up the brief slope, and in among the guns, 

Giving and taking death,—yet still advancing, 
Pushing their way with shot and bayonet-thrust 
Amidst the foe, who round them like a wall 

Tn front and on each flank hang dense : and still 
The cannon thunder on the advancing band.— 

Oh, then there was grim conflict! and the ranks 

Of the French column melted fast away 

In the unequal strife ; and oft their chief 

Sends word for help, and hears no help can come,— 
And that he must go on. “Goon: the day 
Hangs on your sword!” And on they went in sooth. 
And as the hostile fire, or want of breath, 

Or the re-forming of their shatter’d line, 

Brings to a halt that foe-encompass’d band, 

Nigh ruin’d by success, the Imperial Voice 

Still sends them for sole word: “ No aid—Go on !” 


"Twas a brave, bitter sight ! Blacken’d and scorch’d, 
Circled with fire and thunder, and the shouts 
Of a most maddening war, where each man knows 
Ruin or victory is in the scales, 
Hewing their way, each step o’er fallen foes, 
That Column marches on. On over guns 
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Dismounted, and rent banners, and the wreck 
Of war's magnificence,—with blood-stain’d step, 
O’er brothers, kinsmen, comrades dropping fast, 
With clenchéd teeth and flushing eyes they press, 
Panting, fainting, dwindling ’neath the fire ; 
Yet back—and back—and back compelling still 
The foemen to give ground. QO! sure 

In that fell strife, with all its wasted wealth, 
And wasted lives, and broken hopes, and hearts 
Bleeding in far-off homes, and fever’d cries 

Of mangled myriads,—there’s enough of woe 
To glut Ambition for a thousand years! 


I saw the sun set on that battle-field — 
A remnant of that Column, paused at last 
On ground shot-furrowed, all begrimed and scorch’d 
Like men escaped from out a crater’s mouth, 
Lean wearily on their arms. The clarion’s call 
Is pealing through the air of Victory ! 
And bauners wave, and the bright setting sun 
Streams o’er the arméd field, from whence arose 
The exultant music of a hundred bands, 
Making war glorious. But no poean comes 
From that lone Victor-Column. They have fought 
And won,—but won at what a cost! They have 
No heart or breath for triumph: so they stand, 
And hear but join not in the loud acclaim,— 
Sad, mute, erect. “Iwas Victory in Death! 


My Soul, be like that Column! Oh to be 
Dauntless, devoted in the war of Life ;— 
Neither to sorrow, pain, nor trouble down 
Bending thy colours, but march right through all, 
Obedient to the Voice that says, “ Go on!” 
Oh, there are shot and shell that rend the heart, 
And swords that pierce the soul, and pangs to which 
A bayonet-thrust were mercy,—wounds within, 
That perchance bleed not in the sight of men, 
Yet ah! that will not heal. Oh, to be strong! 
And with a faith enduring all things, still 
To look to Thee, and battle stoutly through, 
Ne’er growing weary of the glorious strife ! 
Ah! if on that red day a Herald of truce 
Had check’d that Column in its bold advance, 
And bade it pile its arms, and take its ease, 
Who would have thrill’d as now at Wagram’s name ! 
What generous hearts been fired with rivalry ! 
Or could that Band itself have ever heard 
The poeans of an army saved, or seen 
Athostile Empire prostrate in the dust,— 
Or, proudest, sweetest thought of all, have felt 
Victorious o'er themselves as o'er the foe! 


And if such things were dared in duty’s cause 
For a mere martial crown, shall less be done 
In the far nobler war of Life,—that war, 
That ceaseless war, which goes where’er we go,— 
At work,—at ease—at home,—or in the stream 
Of social intercourse,—nor least e’en then 
When we sit lonely with our thoughts, and build 

























A day-dream world to compensate the old. 

Alas, how weak and wavering! How the world, 
And life, and love, and death, and grief all lay 

A hand upon the soul to turn’t away 

From its high mission! * * * 


My Father! Heavenly Father! to whom sole 
I lift my eye in trouble or in joy,— 
Thou who hast led me, erst a wayward child,— 
And wayward still, from weakness, not from choice,— 
And brought me thus far on my journey’s way, 
Grant in the years to come I still may prove 
Obedient to the imperial Voice within,— 
Voice of that Soul which Thou hast given,—which bids 
Still to go forward, resting not till death ;— 
Oh, make me strong! that so when sorrows come, 
When loved ones die and leave me, and the -day 
Grows dark about me, and the sunshine comes 
To the heart no more, and the Spirit’s life seems gone 
With the love that fed it, I may still march on, 
Content to do Thy work, and heed no more 
Whether the clarion-voice of Fame do come 
In life, or after death, or not at ail. 
Oh, be it mine, at life’s bless’d close, to stand 
Scarr’d though it be with sorrows, still erect, 
In harness to the last,—raising my hands* 
On the won battle-field aloft to Thee, 
And with a calm joy yielding up my soul,— 
Scourged, chastened, purificd,—ard hearing now 
The iuner voices chanting victory ! 
Like some old warrior-chief, on his last field, 
Dying with upturn’d face, and in his ears 
An army’s songs of triumph,—heedless all, 
If so be the stern fight is.won at last, 
And his flag flies, Victorious still in Death ! 
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OUR BEGINNING OF THE LAST WAR. 


Tur volumes which we are about of value. They chronicle the failings, 
to introduce to the notice of our not the triumphs of British armies. 
readers, will, we think, be read at the They exhibit to our gaze the statcs- 
present moment with no common men of a bygone generation drifted 
interest. They discuss with fairness into a war which they did thcir best 
the war-councils, and describe with to avoid, and entering upon it at las 
accuracy the military operations of a without having made the smallest 
period which historians must describe preparation for the event. The re- 
to the end of time as one of the most sults are not different from what 
critical in the affairs of the world; ought to have been anticipated. ‘The 
and this alone were reason sufficient enormous expenditure of life and 
why they should command the atten- treasure brings neither honour nor 
tive perusal of all searchers after truth. success in its train. Our money is 
But there are other circumstances squandered in the arrangement of 
which impart to them, as far at leastas plans, which fail us ere they come to 
we are concerned, a still greater degree maturity. Our troops, ill-appcinted, 
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and scattered by driblets over the 
face of the earth, are overmatched 
and defeated as often as they come 
in contact with the enemy. And this 
not in the course of a single cam- 
paign, or on a single theatre of opera- 
tions, but throughout well-nigh twelve 
years of incessant warfare, waged in 


every part of the world that seemed 


to be accessible to us. Now, un- 
doubtedly the new war in which the 
country is engaged has become a source 
of sore perplexity and trouble to us 
all. We have long been aware that 
it was neither foreseen nor provided 
against as it ought to have been by 
the advisers of the Crown; and most 
of us believe that the measures sub- 
sequently adopted were characterised 
neither by wisdon nor by vigour. But 
we must not permit the feeling to go 
further. We shall come out of the 
struggle triumphantly yet. In spite 
of the blundering of successive ad- 
ministrations—in spite of the absence 
of commanding ability on the part of 
our generals—there is that in the dog- 
ged resolution of the British character 
which prevents us from entertaining 
the faintest distrust of the ultimate 
triumph of our arms. Does not all 
past experience teach this lesson? 
Surely it does. Twelve years of dis- 
aster in the last war passed out of 
men’s minds as soon as the tide of 
victory began to turn; and now Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, and Waterloo, remain 
as the sole surviving memorials of a 
strife which gave promise at one period 
of a very different issue. Does it then 
become us, no matter how critical our 
position may be, to speak otherwise 
than hopefully of a contest, wherein 
as yet we have suffered no defeat in 
the field, and which is still but in the 
second year of its continuance? 

There is perhaps no period in our 
history on which we ought to look 
back with greater shame than that 
which immediately preceded the break- 
Ing out of the war of the first great 
French Revolution. Humbled by re- 
collections of the war of American 
independence, our statesmen of 1792 
professed their determination to 
keep aloof, at all hazards, from the 
tempest which had begun to sweep 
over continental Europe ; and, in proof 
that they were sincere, came down to 
Parliament, and asked, and with dif- 
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ficulty obtained, leave to move for the 
service of the year just 21,000 regular 
troops, including cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry of the line and of the 
Guards. And for the naval force, 
which it was considered necessary to 
maintain in a state of efficiency, the 
vote taken was ludicrously small. 
The army estimates amounted only 
to £420,200; the estimates for the 
navy somewhat exceeded £2,800,000 ; 
and the total expenses for the year, 
including pensions and non-effective 
allowances, came to £3,605,316. 

The votes in question were taken, 
after a sharp debate, in the month of 
February 1792. The most solemn 
protestations were at the same time 
made to France, that England en- 
tertained no thought whatever of join- 
ing the coalition into which Austria 
and Prussia had entered against her. 
But the autumn of the same year was 
still ripe when the possibility of ad- 
hering to this line of policy began to 
be doubted ; and in December a bill 
for calling out the militia was passed 
through Parliament. There soon fol- 
lowed the judicial murder of the 
French king ; the memorable decla- 
ration, by the French Republic, of war 
against England and Holland, and 
the invasion of the latter country by 
such a force as the Dutch govern- 
ment felt itself unable to face. Ap- 
plication was at once made to the 
Cabinet of St. James’s for the armed 
support which it was bound by 
ancient treaty to afford; and the 
Cabinet of St. James's, however 
peaceably disposed, could not in 
justice refuse to accede to the pro- 
position. The Dutch were accord- 
dingly assured that every dispos- 
able man would be despatched to 
their assistance ; and the Cabinet of 
St. James’s kept its word. And what 
do our readers imagine was the 
amount of force which the warlike 
government of 1793 mustered for 
battle? Just 1700 of the Foot Guards, 
with about eighty artillerymen!!! 
These troops were paraded with vast 
pomp in Hyde Park. Old George 
III. rode down the line, arrayed 
as London may any day see him, 
through his bronze effigy in Pall Mall 
East. They were followed to Dept- 
ford by the whole of the royal family, 
and there embarked, not in ships of 
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war, but in half-a-dozen empty col- 
liers. They put to seaon the 25th 
of February ; and the 5th of March 
barely saw them, after incredible 
hardships and some daager, put 
ashore again, by means of lighters 
and small craft, at Dort!!! 

Such was the military figure which 
Great Britain cut at the opening of 
the most terrible war of modern times. 
She is called upon to support an 
ancient ally, and she proceeds to 
her assistance with something less 
than 1800 men. For lack of any 
better description of transports, she 
thrusts her troops into filthy coal 
vessels, hired for the occasion, and 
leaves them there, during eight days, 
not only without fresh provisions, or 
vegetables, or any luxury of a more 
expensive kind, but so deficient 
even in fresh water, that many of the 
men brought disease upon themselves 
by vainly striving to allay their thirst 
with draughts from the sea. 

“Tt is much to be lamented,” writes 
Sir Harry Calvert, -himself a sharer in 
the misery which he describes, “ that the 
first observation which must occur to 
every officer employed in this service, is 
the very unfit state the transports were 
in for the reception of troops, and the 
very small provision that was made for 
their health and accommodation while on 
board. The tonnage of the ships was so 
inadequate to the numbers embarked, 
that every bad consequence was to be 
apprekended had it been necessary to 
put on the hatches, which must have been 
the case had we not made Helvoet before 
the gale of wind came on. There was no 
small species of provisions on board; no 
vinegar, that most essential preventive ; 
and, lastly, neither medicines nor sur- 
gical instruments.” 

What an outcry would have been 
raised, and justly too, had any de- 
tachment of the army of 1854, how- 
ever numerically weak, been sent to 
sea in such a plight! and yet with- 
in the narrow space of barely ten 
years, the nation has passed, when 
these things befell, from a state of war 
toa state of peace. 

The arrival of the Guards at Dort 
saved that place, and the bold front 
which they put on co-operated, with 
the successes of the Austrians in his 
rear, to force back Dumourier, first to 
Neerwinden, where, on the 18th of 
March, he sustained a severe defeat, 
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and by-and-by across the Flemish 
frontier into France. Meanwhile the 
Duke of York’s corps had been in- 
creased by the addition of three whole 
battalions of the line, which arrived 
from England under the command 
of General Ralph Abercromby, and 
which, forming a junction with the 
brigade of Guards at Antwerp, raised 
the total strength of the English corps 
to 3000!! But-wretched as this amount 
of force must have appeared in the eyes 
even of the Dutch, who brought 20,000 
into the field, it was still more an 
object of shame and regret to the Brit- 
ish officers because of the personal 
unfitness of the men of whom it was 
composed. “On the junction of the 
brigade of the line,” says Sir Harry, 
“we remarked with concern that the 
recruits they had lately received were 
in general totally unfit forservice,and in 

adequate to the fatigue of the campaign, 
being mostly either old men or quite 
boys, extremely weak and short.” In- 
deed, the effects of so injudicious 
a method of raising the nominal 
strength of an army were not slow 

in developing themselves. On the 
26th of April (his first account of the 

brigade was given on the 9th) Sir 

Harry writes: “I am sorry to say 

that our small force is much dimin- . 
ished, by two of the regiments in the 

second brigade being totally unfit for 

service—so much so, that the Duke of 
York has left the 37th and 53d regi- 
ments at Bruges and Ostend.” Let 
us hope that in the war in which we 
are now engaged, no such stern neces- 
sity may be imposed upon the com- 
manders of our forces by. the same 
cause, 

The war went on, and millions were 
squandered in the vain effort to ac- 
complish, in a day, purposes which 
ought to have been contemplated and 
gradually approached for years. The 
militia was no sooner embodied than 
the men composing it were bribed, 
cajoled, and in some measure forced 
to volunteer for the line. Horses were 
bought up for the cavalry at a ruin- 
ous price, and whole brigades of 
Hanoverian and Hessian troops taken 
into British pay. These, marching 
towards the Low Countries, formed a 
junction with the English division in 
the vicinity of Bruges and Ghent, and 
placed the Duke of York thereby at 
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the head of about 17,000 men. With 
this force he took no inconsiderable 
part in the battle of Famars, which 
was fought on the 22d of May; and 
on the 27th the siege of Valenciennes 
was formed. It fell to the lot of his 
' Royal Highness, reinforeed by de- 
tachments from the allied armies, to 
conduct this operation; while the 
Prince of Cobourg, with the main 
body of the Austrians, kept General 
Custine at bay. Custine made no 
serious attempt to interrupt the siege, 
which lasted from the 4th of June to 
the 26th of July, when, after seeing 
the assailants masters of the covered- 
way, and established on one of the 
hornworks which completely over- 
looked the town, the enemy demanded 
a cessation of arms, and surrendered 
on capitulation. It may be worth the 
reader’s while to compare the means 
placed by combined England, Hol- 
land, Austria, and Hanover at the 
disposal of the military chief who 
had been selected to corfduct this 
siege, with the materiel which Eng- 
land alone sent out last. year for a 
similar operation in the Crimea. Our 
first batteries that opened on Sebasto- 
pol were armed with 32 and 68 pound- 
ers, which we cou by the score. 
The batteries of the 
thus described, and that, too, in a tone 
of undisguised exultation :— 

“ July 22.—A detachment of British 
artillery, consisting chiefly of long 6- 
pounders, arrived from Ostend. On the 
23d, at break of day, the batteries of the 
third parallel opened on the town, and 
continued a very severe fire till night; 
at the same time two batteries opened 
at Anzain, one consisting of six 16-poun- 
ders en ricochet, and one of four mortars. 
The fire against the town was at this 
time as follows :— 

“1st Parallel.—Ten guns, eight mor- 
tars. 

2d Parallel.—No. 1, eight 12-pound- 
ers: No. 2, three howitzers; No. 3, four 
mortars; No. 4, six howitzers; No. 5, 
four mortars; No. 6, eight 24-pounders; 
No. 7, eight 24-pounders; No. 8, three 
howitzers ; No. 9, —— 

“8d Parallel.—No. 1, eight 24-pound- 
ers; No. 2, two howitzers; No. 8, four 
mortars; No. 4, four mortars;' No. 5, 
four mortars; No. 6, two mortars; No. 
7, eight 24-pounders; No. 8, eight 24- 
pounders; No. 9, six mortars; No. 10, 
four 24-pounders; No. 11, two howit- 
zers; No, 12, four 24-pounders.” 
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It will be seen that out.of this mass 
of artillery, not inconsiderable as re- 
gards the number of pieces, there was 
no gun of heavier calibre than a 24. 
pounder, and that the sole contribu- 
tion of England to the train consisted 
of a few long 6-pounders! 

The capture of Valenciennes, and 
the fall of Condé which preceded 
it, left to the Allies the choice of 
two plans of operation, either of 
which it is now well known might 
have brought the war to a speedy and 
successful termination. On the one 
hand, the line of policy which prudence 
and moderation seemed to dictate, 
would have hindered them from pro- 
ceeding further in a war of aggression. 
They had saved Holland, they had 
recovered Austrian Flanders, and 
were masters of the whole course of 
the Rhine. Had they halted there in 
an attitude purely defensive, there 
were tokens in the political horizon 
which justify the belief that the fac. 
tions in France, which then cherished a 
bitter but restrained hatred to one 
another, would have entered upon a 
course of open strife, and that in the 
struggle the cause of good govern- 
ment might have prevailed. Or in 
the event of looking further, it was 
the obvious business of the Allies to 
march direct upon Paris, for the 
road to Paris was completely open. 
Recent successes had made them mas- 
ters of all the fortresses which girdle 
in the frontier, and there stood be- 
tween them and the capital only a 
broken and dispirited rabble of con- 
scripts. But the allies followed neither 
of these plans. Austria and England 
had each their separate objects to gain. 
The former had hoisted her own flag, 
not the flag of France, over the bat- 
tlements of Valenciennes, and sat 
down with 45,000 men before Ques- 
noy, for the avowed purpose of 
adding that place also to the posses- 
sions of the empire; the latter—or, 
to speak accurately, the Cabinet of St. 
James’s—became inflamed with a de- 
sire to acquire a portion of the sea- 
coast of French Flanders; and Prus- 
sia, jealous of both, but especially of 
the aggrandisement of her rival in 
Germany, grew lukewarm in the 
cause, It must be acknowledged, with 
shame, that for the fatal results which 
ensued the Brijish government was 
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mainly, if not wholly, responsible. It 
was in London that the notable 
scheme for reducing Dunkirk was de- 
vised; and from London the orders 
emanated which withdrew the Duke 
of York and his motley corps of 
35,000 men from acting in concert 
with the Prince of Cobourg. 

Mad as the scheme of laying siege 
to Dunkirk was, some good might, by 
possibility, have accrued from it, had 
the Government of the day fulfilled 
the engagements into which it had 
entered with the general of its armies. 
Not in one solitary instance, however, 
was the Government true to its pledge. 
Supplies of all sorts soon began to 
fail. Heavy ordnance, which had 
been promised, never arrived; and 
the fleet, which it had been agreed 
should co-operate by blockading Dun- 
kirk from the sea, lay at anchor in 
the Downs, and permitted the Duke 
of York to be insulted day and night 
by the fire of the enemy’s gun-boats, 
and even of the privateers from the 
harbour. 

The Duke of York’s force, in British 
infantry and cavalry, never, during the 
campaign of 1793, exceeded 3000 of 
the former and 700 of the latter. 
In spite of an ill-managed commis- 
sariat, and the dissolute habits of too 
many of the officers, these troops al- 
ways behaved well; as the issues of 
the fighting at Lincelles, Villoers-en- 
Cauchie, and Pont-a-chin, bear witness. 
He made repeated applications for 
heavy guns while entangled in the 
siege of Dunkirk, which were for the 
most part evaded rather than refused. 
For there ‘had been awakened in the 
minds of the home authorities an ar- 
dent thirst of conquest elsewhere ; and 
though soldiers enough were brought 
together, few, and these chiefly horse- 
men, found their way to the arena, 
within which the issues of the war must 
be determined. The Duke of York 
received an_increase to his cavalry, 
with drafts to fill up the casualties 
Which had occurred in his battalions. 
But the available infantry of England 
was scattered about—a portion of it to 
seize Toulon, a portion to reduce the 
French West India Islands, a portion to 
die of yellow fever in St. Domingo, and 
a portion to do the duty of marines on 
board the fleet. And here it may be 
worth while to drawgthe reader’s at- 
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tention to the means which were 
adopted in order to secure these men. 
To the calling out of the militia, by 
the constitutional application of the 
ballot, no objection can be offered. 
If it be the first duty of every citi- 
zen to provide for the defence of his 
country, it is clearly the business of 
the Government to see that all shall 
come under the obligation of the law; 
and where personal service shall hap- 
pen to be more than commonly inconve- 
nient, it is equally just that there 
should be afforded the opportunity of 
providing a substitute at the expense 
of the parties indisposed to serve. 
But the Governments of 1793-4 and 5 
went far beyond this. Letters of ser- 
vice were issued to noblemen and 
gentlemen, assuring to them sundry 
steps of rank, on conditiot that 
they should, for certain stipulated 
sums of money, raise and bring to the 
service of the Crown certain stipu- 
lated contingents of men. Noblemen 
and gentlemen undertook the charge, 
and raised men from among their 
own tenantry and dependants ex- 
pressly for regiments to be command- 
ed by themselves. These regiments | 
were no sooner embodied than Go- 
vernment dissolved them again, and, 
drafting the men into corps employed 
at the moment on the most unpopular 
services, either placed the officers .on 
half-pay, or gave them other employ- 
ment, 


“In the spring of 1795,” says Sir 
Henry Bunbury, “the shattered re- 
mains of the British troops returned to 
England. The results of their campaign 
had been ill caleulated to improve their 
discipline, or to excite a military spirit 
in the country. Nor had our arms ac- 
quired reputation on land in any other 

uarter. In 1793 ashort attempt to de- 
end Toulon had ended in our expulsion, 
and a few regiments, afterwards employ- 
ed in Corsica, found no opportunities of 
gaining distinction. So inefficient were 
the means even in the naval service of 
England, that, small as our army was, 
it, was required to furnish battalions to 
serve as marines on board our fleets. 
With the year 1794 began the fatal pas- 
sion for carrying on the war in every 

art of the West Indies, though the Bu- 
am fever was raging in all quarters. 
Multitudes of brave men perished in 
this and the two succeeding years, for 
the sake of grasping more sugar-islands, 
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and particularly in the vain attempt to 
hold St. Domingo. Our infantry and 
artillery were drained to the ome 
point by the incessant demands of our 
War Minister for fresh supplies of men 
to replace the victims of the yellow 
fever. To the mania for prosecuting this 
ill-omened service is to be ascribed, more 
than to any other cause, the inefficiency 
of the British army during several years. 
Even those regiments which returned 
from that fatal climate were long unfit 
for service: they consisted of feeble, 
worn-out invalids. Nor, while sketch- 
ing the condition and general character 
of the British army in those days, can I 
omit to mention the manner in which 
(the ordinary recruiting being found in- 
sufficient) men were obtained, in order 
to fill up the enormous void occasioned 
by the deaths in the West Indies. It is 
useful to note this matter, because it 
‘serves to account in part for the de- 
graded state of the service, and the 
odium which long attended it. I will 
not dwell on the political jobs which 
characterised the raising of many regi- 
ments in Ireland, though I cannot forget 
that faith was often broken with the 
men who had been thus enlisted. The 
officers having obtained their steps of 
tank, were contented; the nominal 
corps were reduced; and the men were 
drafted into regiments in India or St. 
Domingo. But the most crying infamy 
was that which resulted from the em- 
ployment of crimps on a very large scale. 
Our Government made contracts with 
certain scoundrels (bearing the king’s 
commission!) who engaged to furnish 
so many hundred men each for such 
and such sums of money. The deeds of 
atrocity, to say nothing of the frauds, 
which attended the working of this 
scheme, could hardly be credited in the 
present times. They occasioned many 
serious riots, and they spread the taint 
of disaffection to the service.” 


Time passed, and the estrangement, 
which had already begun, of one mem- 
ber of the coalition from another, grew 
day by day more marked. The Aus- 
trian cabinet, influenced by the coun- 
sels of Thugut, changed its views alto- 
gether. The schemes of conquest 
which had induced the Emperor to pass 
the Belgian frontier were not only 
abandoned, but advances were made to 
the French Directory, having for their 
object the exchange of Austrian Flan- 
ders for provinces to be wrested from 
Austria’s German neighbours nearer 
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home. Meanwhile Prussia, though ske 
readily accepted the subsidy which 
England proffered, abstained from put- 
ting in motion towards Holland the 
62,000 men for which she had engaged. 
Accordingly the Duke, after receiving 
an unsuccessful battle at Hondschoote, 
was forced to raise the siege of Dun- 
kirk, and, leaving behind him between 
forty and fifty pieces of cannon, and a 
considerable amount of baggage and 
military stores, to commence his march 
towards Menin. Finally, after a good 
deal of marching and counter-marching, 
and various affairs, in which victory 
alternated now to one side and now to 
the other, the campaign of 1793 came 
te an end; and in the month of De- 
cember the British portion of the allied 
army went into quarters in Tournay 
and Ghent. 

The campaign of 1793, which had 
opened with every prospect of success, 
closed with little credit to the army of 
the coalition. That of 1794 can hardly 
be said to have been otherwise than 
disereditable from the beginning. The 
Emperor of Germany came indeed to 
Brussels, put himself at the head of 
180,000 allies, and reviewed them with 
great pomp on the heights aboveCateau. 
This was on the 16th of April, and on 
the 17th active hostilities began. They 
were maintained with alternations of 
fortune round Landrecies, at Czesar’s 
Camp, along the heights of Cateau and 
elsewhere; till at last, on the 16th of 
May, a general action was fought on 
and around Moucron, Turcoin, and 
Lannoy. We have no means at hand 
accurately to determine how many 
men on each side were engaged. We 
know, indeed, what the force of the 
Allies was on the 16th of April, and 
that General Pichegru, on the 22d of 
May, commenced his operations with 
not fewer than 200,000 men; but what 
portion of these actually came under 
fire on the 16th we cannot undertake 
to say. This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that notwithstanding the urgency 
of the oceasion, and in the second year 
of the war, the Duke of York could 
carry with him, in the column of which 
he was at the head, only seven English 
battalions and ten squadrons of horse. 
All the rest of England’s might was 
distributed as has already been ex- 
plained, as if it had been the object of 
those to whom the management of the 
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war was intrusted, to show how entire- 
ly the experience of past failures, from 
eauses not dissimilar, was to be thrown 
away upon them. 

The battle of Tureoin was not in 
favour of the Allies. Two of three 
columns failed to reach their ground in 
time; three more, on arriving at Mou- 
eron, found themselves quite over- 
marched. The Duke of York, with 
his seven English, five Austrian, and 
two Hessian battalions, drove the 
enemy from Launoy ; and halted, ae- 
eording to orders, till the corps in co- 
operation with him should have attained 
their objects. But nobody came to 
eommunieate with him, and the for- 
ward movement of a brigade, under 
Abereromby, as far as Roubaix, show- 
ed that the enemy was strongly 
intrenched there, and had never been 
molested. It was then as it is now; 
to arrive in front of an intrenched po- 
sition, held by their opponents, served 
but to stimulate the English to give 
the assault. The works were stormed, 
and the French driven from them with 
the loss of three guns; but here the 
successes of the day eame to an end. 
Early on the 17th the Freneh fell upon 
Turcoin, and earried it; and later in 
the day a strong division from Lisle 
forced its way through General Otto’s 
corps, posted at Waterloo, and attack- 
ed the English rear at Roubaix. A 
rapid retreat was all that remained for 
these brave men. They were separated 
from their comrades ; the Duke strove, 
but in vain, to join them; and so the 
whdle corps, marching in two lines, 
fell back—one portion to Temploux, 
the other to Waterloo. They subse- 
quently reunited, and took up a posi- 
tion, which, being covered in front by 
one or two redoubts, extended from 
the Orchies road to the Scheldt. 

From that day till the final aban- 
donment of the enterprise the tide of 
fortune flowed well-nigh without in- 
terruption in favour of the French. 
The Imperialists, beaten in every en- 
eounter, relinquished, one by one, all 
that yet remained to them of the 
eonquests of the previous year. They 
even suffered the enemy to interpose 
between the Duke. of York and 
Ostend, where Lord Moira, with 6000 
or 7000 men, had arrived, and forced 
that able officer to execute a dif- 
ficult and dangerous detour before he 
eould effect his junction with the head- 
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quarters. of the English army. Then 
followed, as far as we were concerned, 
the retreat through West Wesel, the 
halt for a time at Qosterhout, and the: 
passage of the Meuse to Wiben. 
There was sharp fighting here, which 
ended in the concentration of the 
Duke’s corps about Nimeguen, and: 
the successful defenee of the outposts 
of the army on the 25th of October. 
But no one now fought for victory. 
The utmost to which it was possible 
to look seemed to be, that when winter 
set fairly in the troops might rest ; for 
the rivers and canals would then offer 
to the enemy a more formidable ob- 
stacle than fortified towns very inade- 
quately garrisoned, and allies in the 
field notoriously lukewarm. 

The following account of the con- 
dition of the Duke’s foree, so far as it 
was affected by practices then of 
everyday occurrence, and not quite 
beyond the reach of possibility now, is 
at least instruetive. Writing to Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Calvert 
says on the 9th Nov. 1794:— 


“The want of general officers to com- 
mand brigades has, in this army, been 
an evil of the most serious nature, and 
has been attended with the very worst 
consequences. From the time Lord 
Cathcart left us—which, if I recollect 
right, was about the 23d of July—till 
Generals Balfour and De Burg Joined, 
which was the latter end of September, 
we had five brigades of infantry of the 
Line, with one Major General (Stewart), 
for General Fox is too much occupied 
in his staff employment to be reckoned 
as a major-general, though his zeal in- 
duces him to come forward as such 
whenever he can. 

“In this time, the command of bri- 
gades devolved on young men newly 
come into the service, whose years and 
inexperience totally disqualitied them 
for the situation. I could mention lads 
of one-and-twenty who had never been 
on service before. Be assured, the Duke 
made the most urgent and repeated 
representations how much the service 
was injured by this circumstance ; but 
the two most active months of the cam- 
paign were allowéd to pass without an 
redress; and then, at that late period, 
two major-generals came out, in lieu of 
the four that were wanting ; and, at the 
same time, an augmentation to the army 
of those regiments which were sent 
from Lord Mulgrave, made a fifth abse- 
lutely necessary. 
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“The want of general officers is al- 
‘ways a great detriment to the service; 
but in this army particularly so, where 
the field-officers are many of them boys, 
and have attained their rank by means 
suggested by Government at home, 
which, I am sure, have never directly 
or indirectly received the smallest coun- 
‘tenance from the commander-in-chief in 
this country; consequently his Royal 
Highness cannot be responsible fer their 
youth and inexperience.” 


Pass we on now from the campaigns 
of 1793 and 1794. Begun without a 
plan, carried on with means entirely 
inadequate, they brought unmerited 
disgrace upon both the army and its 
leader; and awakened, as there was 
the best reasen that they should, the 
indignation of the whole people. At 
first an attempt was made to throw 
the entire blame upon the Duke of 
York. But from this—which would 
have been a bitter wrong—his Reyal 
Highness was shielded by the failures, 
not less lamentable, at Toulon and in 
Corsica, as well as by the fatal results 
of the expedition to St. Domingo, and 
the dearly purehased achievements 
at Guadaloupe and Martinique. A 
strong reaction in his favour accord- 
ingly took place, and he was in 1795 
raised to the chief command of the 
army. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the benefits to the serviee 
which arese out of this appointment. 

Up to the year 1796, the British 
army had been destitute of the first 
elements of drill. No book ef instrue- 
tion existed aecording to which officers 
might discipline their troops; but 
each battalion worked according to 
the whims and eapriees of its com- 
mandant, and almost all upon a prin- 


ciple more or less at variance with . 


that adopted elsewhere. The conse- 
quence was, that when two or three 
dattalions came together, they were 
unable to move, exeept in the simplest 
formations. If a brigade attempted 
to march in line, the chanees were, 
that, owing to the inequality of step, 
regiments lost their touch ere a hun- 
dred yards were covered; and ex- 
cept in line or in the column of mareh, 
which would of eourse be adapted to 
the road which the troops were to 
traverse, the brigade could not work 
zt all. One of the first measures of 
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the new commander-in-chief was te 
apply a remedy to this defect. Sir 
David Dundas, who during the Seven 
Years’ War had served in the Prussian 
army, was directed to elaborate a sys- 
tem of drill for the army of England. 
He took his ideas, of course, from 
drill-books which had passed under 
the eritical eye of the Great Frederick, 
and produced in due time his Eighteen 
Maneuvres, a compilation somewhat 
pedantic, no doubt, and considerably 
improved upon in later years, but in 
the main resting upon seund prin- 
ciples. The volume in question be- 
eame at once the text-book for the 
British army, and so continued till 
leng after: the hand which scrawls 
these lines first wielded a sword. 
Another flagrant blot in the military 
system of the country the late Duke 
of York had the merit of .wiping out. 
We speak of jobbing in these days— 
and jobbing, to a greater or less extent, 
there will always be, not in the army 
alone, but in every department of 
Church and State,so long as human 
nature remains as it is; but the job- 
bing of our times puts on the hue of 
absolute purity when brought inte 
eontrast with that which prevailed up 
to the period of which we now write. 
Previously to 1'796, commissions in the 
Guards and appointments to the staff 
were considered as the birthright of 
young gentlemen holding a particular 
place in seciety ; while commissions 
in the Line went to the dependants of 
mer in power, to their supporters at 
the hustings, and not unfrequently te 
the sons or brothers of their mistresses. 
Qn the other hand, it was not unusual 
to find a young scion of nobility 
raised to the rank of major ere he had 
eseaped from the nursery. Indeed, 
there are present to our recollection’ 
at this moment the names of several 
officers, most of them, by the by, of 
distinguished reputation in the late 
war, who, by foree of high connection, 
joined their regiments as lieutenant- 
eolonels commanding, at the age of 
eighteen. The Duke of York, by a 
regulation which rendered it necessary 
for a youth to have attained his six- 
teenth year ere ke could be gazetted 
to an ensigney, struck at the root of 
this enormous evil. The blow was 
pot, indeed, effectual, because means 
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were constantly found, of evading a 
tule which few seemed anxious to en- 
force ; but at least the indecency was 
avoided of having field-officers carried 
about in their nurses’ arms, and grey- 
headed captains and subalterns put un- 
der the command of boys fresh from 
the schools of Eton and Westminster. 

With all this desire to reform the 
military institutions of the country, 
the Duke of York could not, however, 
succeed in amalgamating the artillery 
and engineer corps with the rest of the 
army, or otherwise getting the board of 
Ordnance into manageable condition. 
The commissariat and medieal de- 
partments likewise, but especially the 
former, eontinued absolutely out of 
joint. There was ne system, no re- 
gularity, no-organised means of trans- 
port. Provisions eontinually failed 
during the progress of the campaign, 
and medicines were always insufiicient. 
It was to little purpose that generals 
at home and abroad remonstrated 
against these things, and the Duke 
himself at last gave up his projects in 
despair. 

We had by this time taken the 
Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon, both 
important conquests: and of the West 
India Islands, all which formerly be- 
longed to France had, with the ex- 
eeption of St. Domingo, fallen into our 
hands. Garrisons were required to 
hold them, and the army was in con- 
sequence frittered away into so many 
detachments that the home duties, 
including the occupation of Ireland, 
devolved principally on militia and 
fencible regiments. The diseipline 
among these eorps, and especially the 
Trish portion of them, was exceedingly 
lax, and the regiments of the line 
which served with them caught the 
infection. Hence, when the Rebellion 
of 1798 broke out, terrible excesses 
were committed ; indeed, one drageon 
regiment so disgraced itself that it 
was dissolved, and the number effaeed 
by order of the Sovereign from the 
army list. But what followed; Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, one of the best 
officers which the British army has 
produced, did his best to restrain the 
license of the soldiery, and received 
his reward by a sharp rebuke from 
Downing Street, and being superseded 
in the command of the troops in Ire- 
land. 
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Our military efforts on the eontinent 
of Europe had, meanwhile, been 
limited to the wretched attempt at 
destroying the sluice-gates of Ostend. 
It was a measure recommended by 
Admiral Sir Home Popham, and welt 
deserved the issues in which it re- 
sulted. We succeeded in damaging a 
harbour which was available only for 
merchant vessels, and being unable, 
in consequence of a heavy surf, to 
embark our troops, were compelled to 
Teave a full brigade of Guards under 
General Coote prisoners in the hands 
of the enemy. In 1799, however, 
brighter prospects seemed to open: 
Russia had joined a new coalition. 
The French yoke was understood to 
press heavily on the Netherlands, and 
arrangements were made for throwing 
into Holland 13,000 English and 
17,000 Russian troops, of which the 
Duke of York wasto take the eommand. 
This army, after restoring Breda to 
the Dutch, was to push forward into 
Belgium, and thereby effect an im- 
portant diversion in favour of the 
Alfies on the Upper Rhine and in 
Switzerland. And, so thoroughly in 
eoncert were both England and Rus- 
sia, that they respectively exceeded 
the contingents which they had bound 
themselves to supply. Before sketch- 
ing the progress and result of the ex- 
pedition to the Helder, it may not be 
amiss if we present our readers with 
a short extract from a valuable manu- 
seript which we have been allowed to 
peruse. It is a journal kept by Gene- 
ral Sir Frederick Adam, one of the 
most accomplished officers which the 
late great war raised up, and is euri- 
ous as showing how imperfectly five 
years of steady reform had corrected 
the abuses,even in matters of discipline, 
which used to prevail in the British 
army. What must these abuses have 
been ere the first attempts to get rig 
of them were made! 

Mr. Adam, it appears, had, through 
his father’s interest, been appointed 
an ensign, unattached, while yet a 
boy at school. The fact that he had 
become an officer was as long as pos- 
sible concealed from the lad; nor did 
he discover, till a confidential butler 
let out the secret, that, being an officer, 
he was entitled to pay. His prudent 
guardian intended, as it appeared, to 
let the pay accumulate, so that the 
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young gentleman, when old enough 
to join his regiment, might join with 
a balance at his agent’s. But though 
the butler’s breach of faith led to the 
squandering away of the accumulations, 
no more serious consequences befell. 
Adam, the elder, had many friends in 
high places; and. Adam, the younger, 
was in consequence admitted asa sort 
of attaché into the family of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. Sir Ralph treated the 
youth, as indeed he treated everybody, 
with the utmost kindness; but being 
a conscientious man as well as a zeal- 
ous soldier, he could not consent to 
regard the arrangement as a permanent 
one. In his judgment, officers were 
all equally bound to learn their duty, 
and to learn it with their regiments and 
companies, ere they aspired to situa- 
tions on the staff. Accordingly, the 
force which was to invade Holland no 
sooner began to assemble, and its 
advanced corps, of which he had re- 
ceived the command, td be complete, 
than he attached young Adam to the 
27th Foot; who thus describes his first 
experience of the manner in which 
discipline was maintained by officers 
and non-commissioned officers among 
their men :— 


“T attended the company’s parades 
while the inspection was going on ; saw 
the opening and shutting of pans, the 
examination of arms, and such-like de- 
tails, and picked up from my own obser- 
vation what I could; but I cannot say 
that I obtained much knowledge by any 
specific communication from my imme- 
diate commander. There was not time, 
however, for much of this, as we left 
Barham Downs to march to Margate, to 
embark a few days after I joined; but 
before this movement, and on the second 
or third day after joining, I received a 
practical lesson in discipline which it 
may be worth while to relate. 

“Haversacks and canteens had been 
issued, in the course of the afternoon, to 
the company; and when on the evening 
private parade in the company’s lines, a 
private soldier named Cavanagh, who 
was not satisfied with the articles he had 
received, approached Mr. Bevan, and ve- 
ry respectfully recovering his arms made 
some statement in complaint, and which 
involved a question of partiality on the 
part of the sergeant who had made the 
issue. There was nothing that I heard 
unfitting on the part of the man, except 
the insinuation or assertion, perhaps, 
of not having been fairly treated by the 
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non-commissioned officer. Bevan ap- 
peared to listen quite patiently to the 
man’s statement, and called for the'ser- 
geant to inquire into the case, who justi- 
fied his proceedings, and said the man 
was a troublesome, discontented fellow ; 
and some few words passed from each 
of the parties. During this time I was 
standing alongside of Bevan, the soldier 
opposite to him, at a couple of yards dis- 
tance. Bevan stepped forward, clenched 
his fist, and struck the man a strong 
blow on the chest, uttering at the same 
time, in a strong Irish accent, “To hell 
with ye, you bloody villain!” This,oe- 
curred while all the men were standing 
about and close to us, previous to falling 
in for inspection, and it did not appear 
to me that the transaction caused any 
sensation. Such was the first lesson of 
practical discipline I received : and it 
may well be imagined what its effects on 
a boy of fifteen must have been, coming 
as it did from one whom I had been 
specially led to believe was to be my 
model, and to whom I was to look up. 
The whole thing rather astonished me 
than shocked me, and this, perhaps, be- 
cause it appeared to be taken quite asa 
matter of course. Nor did I afterwards 
hear any murmuring amongst the men; 
nor did I learn that it caused any dis- 
satisfaction ; from which I conclude that 
such proceedimgs must not have been un- 
common in the regiment, as well as in 
the company, although to strike a soldier 
was then, as it is now, contrary to the 
regulations of the army, as it must have 
been at all times contrary to every good 
principle. But at that time the whole 
system was harsh and brutal; coercion 
and severity were the rule; reward or 
encouragement little thought of. I be- 
lieve this to have been the general prin- 
ciple. I am sure it wasso in the 27th 
regiment; and the effect of this upon 
the mind of a boy like myself must, of 
course, have been very detrimental.” 


On the 13th of August, 1799, the 
advance of the British army, under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, quitted the 
shores of England. Including artil- 
lery—of which the equipment was stili 
very defective-it numbered about 
10,000 fighting men; four battalions 
of Guards oo eleven of the line being 
divided into five brigades, having 
at the head of each respectively 
the generais D’Oyly, Burrard, Coote, 
Moore, and Colonel Macdonald. The 
squadron steered towards the Helder, 
the British government being, as usual, 
much more intent upon the accom ~ 
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plishment of a purely British object 
than thoughtful of the needs of the 
coalition; and after a gallant resist- 
ance from the Dutch General Daendels, 
made good its landing. But the open- 
ing of the enterprise gave only too 
sure a presage of all that was to fol- 
low. The establishment of a large 
eamp on Barham Downs, and the 
assembling of transports at Margate 
and Ramsgate, had sufficiently ad- 
vertised the French government of 
the point on which the cloud would 
burst; and a tedious and uneom- 
fortable passage of not fewer than 
thirteen days, gave to it full time to 
complete its preparations. Hence, 
though the Dutch fleet in the Texel 
Channel could not be saved, the 
opportunity was afforded of getting 
together about 20,000 men, 6000 
of which disputed with ts the land. 
ing, while the remainder took post, 
corps by corps as it came up, at an 
easy march from the Zype, where 
Abercromby proceeded to intrench 
himself. 

We agree with General Bunbury 
that, looking to the mistakes thus 
early committed, it would have been 
well if the Government had rested 
content with the accomplishment of 
this the only practical object of the 
expedition. There had fallen into 
our hands seven sail of the line, three 
fifty-gun ships, and several frigates. 
To have brought these back to Ports- 
mouth would have exhibited us to 
the people of England in the light 
ef victors; but much more had 
been determined upon, and, fail- 
ing to achieve all, we lost all. On 
the 10th of September, Abercromby 
received and repulsed a fierce attack 
of the enemy. He did not, however, 
follow up his suecesses, beeause he 
knew that the Duke of York, with 
the residue of the English contingent, 
must shortly arrive; and on the 133th, 
he found himself strengthened by the 
coming up of the first division of the 
Russian army, under General D’Her- 
mann. The second division made its 
appearance shortly afterwards ; while 
day by day, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery from England continued to 
pour in. It cannot be said that they 
were of the best descriptions. The 
infantry, indeed, seemed to be made 
up chiefly of volunteers from the mi- 
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litia, when it was found necessary to 
ship off ere time could be afforded 
to give to them the uniforms of — 
the corps to which they were trans- 
ferred. Of course, these men knew 
nothing whatever of the officers under 
whom they were going to serve, and 
took the field ignorant of the very 
rudiments of their duty. The cavalry, 
in like manner, ill-appointed, ‘worse 
dressed, and mounted on imperfectly- 
broken horses, had little to recom- 
mend it except the courage of tho 
men ; and the field-guns were dragged, 
sometimes with hand-ropes by sea- 
men, sometimes by horses fastened 
in a row, one before the other, and 
kept at a walking pace by carters 
with long whips in their hands. It 
appeared, too, that as yet the Govern- 
ment had not learned fully to under- 
stand that bandages, lint, medicines, 
surgical instruments, and surgeons, 
are as necessary to the proper ap- 
pointment of an army as either in- 
fantry or cavalry soldiers; and in re- 
gard to a commissariat, it had no 
existence at all. The army depended 
for its supplies absolutely upon the 
fleet. Still there it was, 18,000 Eng- 
lish and as many Russians, all eager 
for the fray; nor did any great while 
elapse ere the courage and endurance 
of the men were put to the test. 

The weather had been wretched 
ever since the expedition sailed from 
England. Rain fell in torrents, which 
being aecompanied by cold winds, told 
severely upon the troops, who, if una- 
ble to find cover in houses, were en- 
tirely without shelter, except such as 
the great-coats afforded; and even great- 
coats were in many eases wanting. Yet 
the courage both of officers and men 
never flagged; and there were those 
among the leaders whose after career 
gave proof that, had the chief manage- 
ment of affairs been committed to 
them, the results might have been dif- 
ferent. Unfortunately, however, the 
custom then prevailed of considering 
every operation, ere it was entered 
upon, in a council of war, and the 
council, which assembled on the 17th, 
came to the determination that the 
enemy should be attacked upon a plan 
radically defective. 

It is not necessary to describe the 
battle of the 19th of September, or to 
state its issues. Throwing away the 
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advantage of numbers which belonged 
to them, and detaching 10,000 of their 
best troops towards a point which 
it was impossible that they could 
reach in time, the Allies fell upon. the 
French, as it were, by detachments, 
the Russians making their advance as 
much too early as the English made 
theirs too late in the day. The former 
were in Bergen, having carried all 
before them, ere the latter found them- 
selves in a condition to afford any 
support, and, having suffered severely 
in such an ill-conducted advance, were 
well-nigh destroyed by the reserves 
which they encountered there. A 
catastrophe of this sort is too apt to 
change the whole order of a battle. 
Instead of pushing on their own at- 
tacks, the English columns were foreed 
to detach to the succour of the Rus- 
sians, and the whole, getting into dis- 
order, were driven back with heavy 
loss to the position of the Zype. As 
to the detached column, of which 
Abercromby was the head, it had be- 
gun its march on a false calculation 
as to time, and after exposure to a 
heavy rain throughout the night of 
the 18th, reached Hooen at four in 
the morning of the 19th, completely 
exhausted. What could Abercromby 
do? He despatched General, then 
Captain Bunbury, to inform the Duke 
of York of his case, and Jearned about 
noon from an aide-de-camp, who seems 
to have crossed Bunbury on the way, 
that the battle was lost. Abercromby 
retraced his steps to the old ground 
behind the Zype, and put his men as 
he best could into quarters. 

From this hour the fate of the expe- 
dition may be said to have been sealed. 
Another battle, which cost the Allies 
2000 valuable lives, was indeed fought 
on the 2d of October; but though 
claimed as a victory because the 
enemy abandoned Alkmaar, it pro- 
duced no effect upon the issues of the 
struggle. Le Brune retired to a still 
stronger position at Beverwyk, where 
the junction of 5000 good French 
troops more than repaired his losses. 
General Bunbury shall narrate for us 
the evils that befel shortly afterwards. 
The Allies, it appears, thought that in 
occupying Alkmaar they had won the 
key of North Holland. They were 
eager to improve the advantage thus 
secured, and— 
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“On Sunday, the 6th of October, there- 
fore, our advanced posts on the right 
were ordered to move forward, to occupy 
some of the villages in front, and force 
the enemy’s detachment to fall back 
upon the position where it was assumed 
that he would make his stand. Our 
army was to follow the next morning. 
But we had mistaken the intentions of 
our antagonists, as well as the numbers 
immediately in our front,andthe strength 
of the ground. At first, the troops that 
were pushed forward met with but little 
difficulty in their task, and were allowed 
to occupy some of the villages and posts 
allotted to them after sharp skirmishing. 
But at an important point near Baccum, 
the advanced guard of the Russian co- 
lumn was checked by an unexpected and 
severe resistance. Finding the enemy 
too strong for him, the commander sent 
back for reinforcements; regiment after 
regiment arrived, till seven Russian bat- 
talions were hotly engaged, and still they 
found the growing strength of the enemy 
overpowering them more and more. The 
French arriving rapidly, became the at- 
tacking instead of the defending party. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby,seeing how things 
were going, moved up to the support of 
the Russians; but the enemy’s whole 
force was in motion. By degrees, the 
fighting, instead of being confined to 
Baccum, grew hot in every village and 
post along the line. The brigades of 
Dundas’s division, as well as those under 
Abercromby, were drawn successivel 
into severe action, and the Duke of Yor 
in Alkmaar was wondering what had 
fallen out, and what had become of his 
army. Though the rain poured down 
in torrents, the musketry was ‘incessant, 
aide-de-camp after wee Hyams: was sent 
forth to make out what were the causes 
and objects of this off-hand engagement, 

‘and I was carried up and perched on the 
top of the tall steeple of Alkmaar, with 
a spying-glass, to try to ascertain for the 
Duke what was the direction, and where 
were the main points of the fight. But all 
was confusion, and in fact the troops were 
intermingled: they had been brought 
irregularly into action, without any defi- 
nite plan on either side ; engaging wher- 
ever they happened to meet with an 
enemy, and advancing or retreating in 
various directions as the one or the other 
party proved the stronger. The country 
itself was extremely intricate, and the 
thick rain and the heavy smoke dwelling 
on the coppice-woods and enclosures of 
the villages, made it impossible to distin- 
guish anything clearly. Thisobstinate and 
bloody fighting ceased only with the day. 
At nightfall, the French drew back, and 
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left our troops in possession of the line of 
posts for which we had unwittingly in- 
volved ourselves in thisfierce and fruitless 
contest. The loss of the Allies was not less 
than 2500 men, of whom about 700 were 
prisoners; that of the enemy was 
heavier than it had been in the former 
battles, and between 400 and 500 of the 
French were taken. The only gleam of 
brilliancy through this dark thunder- 
storm, was a charge of five companies of 
the Guards, under Colonel Clephane, into 
the village of Ackersloot, from which 
they drove two battalions of French, 
killing many, and taking 200 prisoners.” 

The battle of the 6th of October 
seems to have overthrown every lin- 
gering hope of success on the part of 
the allied generals. Even the best of 
our own troops began to show that 
they were disheartened, and the Rus- 
sians made no secret of their despon- 
dency and anger. A retreat to the 
old position of the Zype was accor- 
dingly effected, and a council of war 
assembled to deliberate on the steps 
which it had now become necessary 
to adopt. It is not worth while to 
follow the members of that conclave 
through their deliberations. Ten thou- 
sand men, the élite of the allied armies, 
had fallen. The weather was com- 
pletely broken, and of support from 
any quarter—such as would enable 
them, even if they survived the win- 
ter, to enter with better prospect of 
success upon a new campaign—no 
one pretended to speak. A proposal 
was therefore made and unanimously 
adopted to open a negotiation with 
the leader of the French army, and 
discuss with him terms for the evacu- 
ation of the country. How the pro- 
position was received, and to what 
discreditable results it led, we need 
not pause to describe. Rather let us, 
keeping in view the proper object of 
our present article, consider how, 
sixty years ago, military affairs were 
managed in this country, and, by con- 
trasting the policy of cabinets in 1799 
and 1853, endeavour if possible to 
convince our readers that the prestige 
which outlived the blunders of the 
former body is in no great danger of 
extinction because of the shortcom- 
ings of the latter. 

The expedition to Holland in 1799, 
if not conceived, was managed al- 
most exclusively by Mr. Dundas, then 
Secretary of State for War and the Co- 
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lonies. His entire foree did not, it is 
believed, at the most, exceed 10,000 
or 12,000 infantry, in such a state, 
at least as regarded the numerical 
strength and discipline of battalions, 
as to render them disposable for ac- 
tive service in the field. He had, to 
be sure, nominally at his disposal a 
good many corps, the wrecks of regi- 
ments which had perished of fever 
rather than by the sword in the West 
Indies. But these, besides that they 
consisted of old or worn-out men, were 
mere skeletons, and could not, in their 
existing state, be employed out of the 
United Kingdom. He was bent, how- 
ever, upon his enterprise, and in the 
month of July passed the act which 
has ever since rendered the militia our 
best nursery for the Line. This mea- 


‘sure he followed up by offering such 


an exorbitant bounty to volunteers as 
won them over to these skeleton regi- 
ments in shoals, but, of course, in such 
a state as rendered it impossible to 
create any bond of union between them 
and the officers under whom they were 
thenceforth to serve. They were all 
drunk when they reached headquar- 
ters, and continued in a state of beastly 
intoxication till shipped off to the seat 
of war. As has elsewhere been stated, 
they took their places in the ranks 
without having had their militia uni- 
forms exchanged for those of- the 
regiments which they came to rein- 
force ; and though not without some 
acquaintance with the elements of 
drill, they lacked almost all the other 
qualities which combine to create 
what is called a good soldier. Hence, 
though, like Englishmen in general, 
constitutionally brave, they made but 
indifferent head against the disci- 
plined regiments of France; and, fail- 
ing of absolute success at the open- 
ing of the campaign, they grew posi- 
tively despondent ere it came to a 
close. 

If the constitution of the army 
was bad, its association with such 
allies as the Russians, and _ the 
selection of the particular field on 
which it was sent abroad to operate, 
were measures not less  deserv- 
ing of censure. The state of mind 
into which Paul had already fallen 
could not be unknown to the English 
eabinet. As long as victory followed 
his standards, the crazy emperor’s 
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enthusiasm knew no bounds. He be- 
lieved that his troops were superior to 
those of all the rest of the world, and 
that disaster could not overtake them 
except through the treachery of others. 
And as soon as a check came, a revul- 
sion of feeling came with it, and he 
regarded himself as betrayed by those 
whose battles he had undertaken to 
fight. That the same temper which 
animated their master prevailed 
among the Russian soldiers of every 
rank, had already been made ‘mani- 
fest in Switzerland. It was not to be 
expected that the divisions which had 
been sent to co-operate with us, should 
carry with them a more reasonable 
disposition ; and Mr. Dundas, there- 
fore, hazarded a great deal when he 
associated his own ill-organised army 
of 18,000 Englishmen with an equal 
foree of Russians—arrogant, tena- 
cious, and ready to quarrel with their 
allies on the slightest -pretext; and 
he reaped his reward in the alienation 
which at once manifested itself be- 
tween them, when the result of the 
first combined operation came to be 
canvassed. Moreover, he directed a 
really formidable expedition against 
almost the only point on the conti- 
nent of Europe where even partial 
success was impossible. However de- 
sirous the Dutch people might be of 
regaining their independence, there 
were probably not a thousand men 
among them who wished to replace 
the House of Orange in the Stadthold- 
ership. There were certainly not a 
hundred who. would have risked the 
chances of a war in order to accom- 
plish that object. And so it appeared, 
after the allies made good their land- 
ing; for, though the Orange flag was 
immediately unfurled, scarce _half-a- 
dozen gentlemen rallied round it, all 
of whom, by the by, were natives of 
distant provinees, and were already in 
exile on account of their anti-republi- 
can principles. 

Again, Mr. Dundas and Mr. Pitt 
(for on this point Mr. Pitt is known to 
have given Dundas his cordial sup- 
port), after having selected a com- 
mander for this expedition on political 
considerations, testified to their want 
of confidence in the man of their own 
choice, by subjecting him to a degree 
of restraint which cannot upon ary 
prineiple be justified. The Duke of 
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York was charged to undertake no 
important operation without first sub- 
mitting his plan to a eouncil of war 
and receiving the council’s sanetion to 
its execution. Now, a general so 
hampered may possess the genius of 
a Hannibal or a Napoleon, but we 
defy him to accomplish anything great, 
even if he desire it. And there were 
those in the Duke of York’s council 
(for the very members of the council 
were nominated from home) who were 
little likely to deal, even with a royal 
president, in a spirit of too much sub- 
mission. The Duke’s advisers were 
Lieutenant-Generals Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, David Dundas, James Mur- 
ray Pulteney, the Russian commander,* 
and Major-General Lord Chatham, 
the last wholly without experience, 
and indolent to an extent scarcely 
conceivable. How could a force so 
composed, and so commanded, even 
though it numbered at one time at 
least 35,000 effeetive troops, succeed 
in any large undertaking? What can 
we say of a system under which such 
outré combination could be formed, 
except that the country which proved 
sufficiently energetic to survive and 
break through it, need not, under any 
circumstances, despair of its own 
greatness or its own glory. 

The expedition to Holland failed; 
and there succeeded to the confi- 
dence which had animated all classes 
of society, when the first division of 
transports put to sea, the despondency 
into which it is the habit of our coun- 
trymen to fall after every mishap of 
the kind. Partly to allay the clamour 
with which they were assailed, partly 
because they laboured under a chronic 
disposition always to be doing some- 
thing, without having any accurate 
idea of the end which they were to 
achieve, the Government no sooner 
got the remains of the army back to 
England, than they cast about for some 
other Continental field on which to 
employ it. It was mid-winter, to be 
sure, and winter is not exactly the 
season when military operations— 
particularly operations to be conduct- 
ed partly by sea—are most conye- 
niently undertaken. And the Cabinet 
itself could not but be aware that de- 
feated armjes seldom regain their con- 
fidence, ll time be afforded to re- 
store their discipline and fill up their 
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numbers. Still there were not want- 
ing authorities to advise a descent on 
the coast of Brittany, and the giving 
of the hand to the Royalist chiefs of 
La Vendée, and the Chouans, who 
still maintained a not unequal combat 
with such forces as the First Consul 
could afford to send against them. A 
better scheme by far was, however, in 
December of this year, proposed by 
Sir Charles: Stewart—an officer who 
wanted but the opportunity to show 
that England had in him a General 
worthy to be placed at the head of 
her gallant army. His soldier’s eye 
had detected where, at that moment, 
the fate of the war was about to be 
Rlecided. There lay, in an extended 
line, from Nice to Genoa, a French 
army of 38,000 or 40,000 men, of 
which the condition, as well physically 
as morally, was deplorable in the ex- 
treme. ‘The Austrian general, Melas, 
with 80,000 good troops, threatened 
it from the north side of the Apen- 
nines; and Napoleon, in the utmost 
anxiety for the results, was quietly 
but energetically preparing for that 
marvellous passage of the Alps, which 
will hand down his name to the latest 
generations, in a sort of rivalry with 
that of the great Carthaginian com- 
mander. It was Sir Charles Stewart’s 
opinion, that a corps of 15,000 British 
troops, thrown ashore at this juncture 
near Nice or Ventimiglia, would have 
given such a vast preponderance to 
the Austrian arms, that the expulsion 
of the French from Italy, perhaps the 
entire destruction of the French ar- 
mies, must have ensued. He urged 
his plan vigorously upon the Minis- 
ters, and succeeded in obtaining its 
adoption. But Pitt and Dundas, how- 
ever able in the concoction of great 
plans, seldom looked, in the manage- 
ment of details, beyond the day that 
was passing ; and though, in February, 
1800, Stewart had made all his ar- 
rangements, in the following March 
it was announced to him that only 
10,000 men could be spared for the 
enterprise. For the winter had been 
allowed to pass away in a manner of 
which we cannot now think without 
indignation. Scareely any measures 
were adopted to restore discipline and 
efficiency to regiments, and_reeruiting 
seemed to have come to a Sstand-still. 
Stewart, though mortified, adhered to 
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his resolution. But when, by-and-by, 
he was informed that only 5000 men 
could be placed at his disposal, he 
threw up his command in disgust. 
How strangely is the fate of great 
struggles determined! Had Stewart’s 
original project been carried into exe- 
cution, Genoa would have fallen pro- 
bably a full month ere it opened its 
gates. Melas, free from anxiety for 
his rear, would have marched to meet 
Napoleon, at the foot of St. Bernard, 
with 20,000 more men than he actually 
carried with him; the battles of Monte- 
bello and Marengo might never have 
been fought,-or, if fought at all, would 
have probably ended in the destruc- 
tion of the First Consul... Such wis- 
dom, however, did not then prevail 
in our military councils. On the con- 


‘trary, while 5000 men proceeded with 


General Pigott to Minorea, and 5000 
more made ready to assist Portugal 
against a danger which never seriously 
threatened, Napoleon achieved those 
wondrous successes which ended in 
the treaty of Alessandria, and the 
temporary secession of Austria from 
a league into which she had but lately, 
and not without considerable pressure 
from without, been persuaded to en- 
ter. 

We should weary our readers were 
we to describe how, upon one abortive 
attempt after another, the strength and 
reputation of the British empire were 
thenceforth wasted. | Abercromby’s 
visit to Leghorn, just as the opportu- 
nity of effecting anything here had been 
taken away; his cruise from port to 
port, with at least 10,000 men, up and 
down the Mediterranean ; the abortive 
expedition to Quiberon Bay; the re- 
connoissance of Ferrol; and the final 
junction of all the divisions of Lord 
Keith’s fleet in the Bay of Cadiz, are 
matters of history. They were the 
natural issues of plans ill-conceived, 
ill-directed, and wholly undeserving 
of success. Indeed, we became, in 
consequence of them, objects of ridi- 
cule to all Europe. But as in the 
natural world it is said that the dark- 
est hour of the night is that which 
precedes the dawn, so we seem justi- 
fied in asserting that the ungenerous 
attempt on Cadiz, and its not very 
creditable abandonment, placed us, so 
to speak, on the apex of our military 
blundering. It suddenly occurred to 
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the War Minister and his colleagues 
that the continued occupation of Egypt 
by a French army could not but 
operate injuriously to British interests 
in India; and Abereromby, who had 
begun to despair of being allowed to 
attempt anything, received orders to 
earry his troops to the land of the 
Pharaohs. But observe how, in all 
respects, our policy was then a policy 
of errors. Always reluctant to keep 
a sufficient foree on foot—always 
driven, in consequence, to enlist in a 
hurry, as often as troops appeared to 
be required—our rulers had taken 
into the service multitudes of men, 
the terms of whose engagements hin- 
dered them from being sent beyond 
the limits of Europe. The conse- 
quence was, that Abercromby, who, 
when threatening Cadiz, had been at 
the head of 22,000 infantry, found, 
when about to sail for Egypt, that he 
could carry scarce 11,000 with him; 
and that his entire force in cavalry 
consisted of two squadrons, or about 
150 men, of the 22d Light Dragoons. 
Here, then, we are in the seventh 
year of a war, which, undertaken in 
defence of a great principle, was 
waged with the whole force of the 
empire; and, though constantly en- 
gaged in military operations, we have 
not one solid advantage, scarce a 
single passing triumph, to place upon 
record. The defence of the Nether- 
lands, which we originally undertook, 
had signally failed. From Toulon, 
which we had occupied with exceed- 
ing rashness, we were driven with 
disgrace. Corsica we abandoned, as 
we did the unhappy Royalists of Brit- 
tany. At Ostend we had left a whole 
brigade in the enemy’s hands; and an 
entire army escaped from North Hol- 
land only by terms of a most humiliat- 
ing capitulation. The whole of the 
year 1800 had been wasted, though 
we had then at our disposal 25,000 
excellent troops, with a navy which 
dominated over every sea in Europe. 
We had failed to support Austria and 
to save Germany. We had retired 
with discredit from before Ferrol and 
Cadiz. We had sacrificed thousands 
of valuable lives, not in battle, but to 
yellow fever, and obtained in exchange 
for them a few worthless sugar islands. 
And now, at the eleventh hour, we 
direct Sir Ralph Abercromby, with 
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15,000 men, to invade a country of 
which all the harbours and fortresses 
were occupied by little short of 30,000 
of the best troops in the world. That 
we succeeded in defeating those troops, 
and forcing them to evacuate their 
conquests, is indeed true; but our 
triumph was that—not of sagacious 
forethought, but—of constitutional 
bravery. We prevailed, in spite of 
the absence of all the means which 
Were necessary to render success 
certain. 

It would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the importance of the Egyptian 
campaign, as well to the British na- 
tion as to the British army. There 
had begun to grow up, even among, 
our own people, a suspicion that, ex- 
cept at sea, the military spirit was 
wanting among us; and throughout 
continental Europe no doubt what- 
ever was entertained on the subject. 
The successful landing at Aboukir, 
and the victory of the 21st of March, 
dissipated the former delusion, and 
went some way to disturb the latter. 
It had the effect, also, of restoring to 
the British soldier that feeling of self- 
respeet, without which no army ever 
has achieved, or ever will achieve, 
great successes. But it is idle to 
blink the truth, that neither then, nor 
for some years afterwards, were any 
steps taken to improve the. military 
system of the country. No sooner 
was the peace of Amiens ratified, 
than the English government hasten- 
ed to reduce its fleets and armies to 
the lowest attainable figure; just as 
the Government which happens to be 
in office will in all probability reduce 
them again, when our present war 
with Russia ceases. And so, on the 
renewal of hostilities in 1803, every- 
thing which was necessary to conduct 
war effectively proved to be want- 
ing. There was the same scramble 
to enrol and equip men—the same 
absence of all the appliances of an 
army—the same eagerness to strike 
before proper preparation was made 
to strike home, which distinguished 
the country’s efforts at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary 
war. Expeditions were fitted out, 
sent to sea, and brought back again 
always without accomplishing any 
object worthy of the cost, and not un- 
frequently without accomplishing any- 
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thing. Eveh the occupation of Sicily, 
though complete in itself, cannot be 
said to have served any good purpose ; 
for Sicily could be no object to France 
so long as the command of the sea 
remained with her rival—and that the 
victory of Trafalgar effectually secured 
to us. As to other operations—the 
landing in Calabria, the second expe- 
dition to Egypt, the shilly-shallying 
at Stockholm, and the buccaneering 
descent upon Copenhagen—the less 
that is said or written about them the 
better. With the exception of this 
last—of which the morality is at least 
doubtful—they all alike testified to 
the fact that the courage and endur- 
ance of the British soldier were then, 
as now, beyond praise, but that there 
was no military mind in the camp 


or cabinet capable of turning his , 


good qualities to a right account. 
Thus matters went on, till the 
condition of the Spanish peninsula 
presented an opening to British enter- 
prise which happily could not be over- 
looked. An army respectable in point 
“ of numbers accordingly tock the field; 
but it did so, as usual, destitute of 
a transport corps, of a commis- 
sariat, of medical stores—of every- 
thing, in short, in the absence of 
which no army can move, or even 
subsist two days’ march from its re- 
sources. Its first essay was brilliant, 
because Arthur Wellesley led it on, 
and it executed every movement with- 
in sight of its shipping; its second, 
though far from dishonourable, affords 
small subject of boasting, because the 
gallant Moore failed to obtain sup- 
port from home, and abroad was de- 
ceived and betrayed on all sides. Its 
third—and three trials were needed— 
led to very different issues. Why? 
Because the iron will of Wellesley 
bent by degrees feebler wills to itself, 
and his genius elaborated on the spot 
all that the Government which he 
served ought to have supplied, but 
did not. Read his immortal Des- 
spatches, and you will see how, day by 
day, he makes known his wants, 
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without having the slightest attention 
paid to them. We conquer, indeed, 
and win for ourselves a high name in 
Europe; but it is in spite of the im- 
becility of our rulers and the unwise 
parsimony of our legislature, which, 
though prodigal enough both of life 
and treasure in the wretched expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, kept him always at 
starvation point, and thereby protract- 
ed,for seven long years a war which, if 
wisely fed, might have been brought 
to a successful conclusion in three. 

The result which we are induced to 
draw from all this is obvious enough. 
The country is without doubt at this 
moment in great difficulty. The finest 
army that ever left our shores lies 
cooped up in a barren corner of the 
Crimea, whence it cannot move ex- 
cept over the ruins of a town, which, 
for a whole year, has resisted the 
utmost endeavours of the Allies to 
reduce it. Meanwhile a fleet, such as 
never before darkened the surface of 
any sea, lies idle in the Baltic; and 
there is exhibited by the Government 
neither military genius enough to 
devise an effective diversion for the 
former, nor common industry to 
supply the latter with means of as- 
sailing the enemy. There is ample 
ground of sorrow, perhaps of indigna- 
tion, when we contemplate these 
facts ;,but there is no just cause for 
despondency. The heart of the nation 
is sound, its resources as yet scarcely 
called forth; and by-and-by, when its 
patience shall have been tried beyond 
endurance, it will take the matter 
into its own hands. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s manly speech of the 3rd of 
August last, has already found an 
echo in many a household throughout 
the empire; and the prophecy will, as 
usual, work out its own accomplish- 
ment. We fully anticipate such 
changes, when Parliament meets again, 
as shall at least set us on a road to 
triumph, quite as sure, and probably 
much more rapid, than that by which, 
half a century ago, we conquered forty 
years’ peace for the world, 








